Morbi non eloquentia ſed remediis curantur. CeLsus, 
Quiſque experimentis in ſe credere debet, - Ibid. 
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8 I R, 
A? every attempt to render ſome 


of the moſt important facts in 

the ſcience of Medicine more gene- 
rally known, may juſtly claim pro- 
tection from thoſe who have attained 
the higheſt eminence in their profeſ- 
ſion, I determined to addreſs to you 
the following tranſlation ; confident 
that the patronage of a gentleman ſo 
juſtly celebrated for extenſive know- 
ledge and ſucceſsful practice in the 
Healing Art, mult contribute not a 

| little towards procuring it a favour- 
able reception from the Publick. 

A 2 Impute 
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Impute then, Sir, the liberty 1 L 
have taken in requeſting your coun- N 
tenance of this Work, not only to 
your merit, but alſo to that benevo- 


lence for which you are univerſally 
eſteemed. 


I am, with great reſpect, 


SIR, 
your moſt devoted 


and very humble ſervant, 


LOFTUS WOOD. 


T H E 3 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE ſcience of Medicine has been 
held from the carlieſt times in the 
higheſt eſteem, as well on account of the 
extenſive and almoſt univerſal learning, 
which its profeſſors have in general been 
acknowledged to poſſeſs, as of the great 


importance and utility of the art itſelf, 
in relieving mankind from thoſe calami- 


ties to which the human body has always 


been ſo exceedingly liable. That this 
aſſertion is founded in truth, evidently 
appears from the bchaviour of mankind 
in the moſt remote periods of antiquity ; 
who, gratefully ſenſible of benefits con- 
ferred upon them, have almoſt univer- 
ſally agreed in paying divine honours to 
the manes of thoſe, who had moſt emi- 
A 3 nently 
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nently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
exerciſe of the healing art. And, even 
in times much more enlightened, the 
great Hippocrates acquired by his con- 
ſummate ſkill in curing diſeaſes, and by 


his admirable writings, the epithet of 
Divine. 


Since that time many ſyſtems have 
ariſen, and the pens of the moſt learned 
and ingenious in every age have been 
employed in the cultivation of this moſt 


uſeful ſcience. But it is much to be la- 


mented, that among the very numerous 


works of this kind, tew are founded 


upon an actual obſervation of facts ; by 


much the greater part, being ſervile 
attempts eicher to eſtabliſh or illuſtrate 
ingenious though idcal theories, have 
been the cauſe of fatal errors to the young 
and inexperienced, who, following theſe 
deluſive guides, and neglecting the ap- 
proved rules of Hippocrates, and the ſa- 
gacious obſeryations of the great and 
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honeſt Sydenham, too frequently render 
the noble and ſalutary ſcience of Medi- 
cine highly prejudicial to mankind. 


The errors, into which too many medi- 
cal writers have fallen, have been occa— 
ſioned by that immoderate and almoſt 
invincible propenſity of accounting for 
every thing, which is ſo remarkable in 
the human mind; and alſo by the grand 
miſtake of not reaſoning from facts and 
obſervations, but of twiſting and tortur- 
ing thete for the ſupport of a precon- 
ceived theory, founded, at beſt, upon 
imaginary principles, and a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the properties of the 
human ſyſtem. But as the human un- 
derſtanding is fo much limited, that the 
molt acute and penetrating philoſopher 
cannot explain the nature of a grain of 
{and ; and that the ingenious and atten- 
tive chymiſt can by no means arrogate 
perfection to his art, though he may be able 
to regencrate a metal, or compoſe a ſul- 
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phur, as he muſt be conſcious of his 
utter inability ſo to combine earth and 
water together, as to produce a falt from 
the combination; we furely ought not to 
be fo preſumptuouſly vain as to pretend 
to account for all the properties of that 
complex machine Man. 


But notwithſtanding this acknow- 
ledged impoſſibility of attaining perfec- 
tion, the art of Medicine is ſtill capable 
of great improvement: this however is 
only to be effected by attentive obſerva- 
tions, and a judicious collection of uſeful 


facts. But as theſe are ſcattered through 


many volumes, and written in different 
languages, they cannot be ſo univerſally 
known as their importance undoubtedly 
merits. For no one, who deſires to 
practice phyſic with advantage to his 
patients, and credit to himſelf, ought to 
be ignorant of any diſcovery of conſe- 
quence, which may have been made in 
his profeſſion; but from the want of 


time 
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time to read, and the great expence ne- 
ceſſary to purchaſe all thoſe books, in 
which ſuch uſeful obſervations and im- 
provements are contained, many are 
debarred from this very eſſential part of 
medical knowledge. The learned indeed 
have taken much pains to obviate theſe 
inconveniencies. The different periodi- 
cal reviewers point out the ſeveral au- 
thors as they appear ; and by their judi- 
cious remarks at once inſtruct the public, 
and enable it to form a proper judg- 
ment of the merit of each publication : 
but the requiſite degree of information 
cannot by any means be expected, where 
ſo great a number of performances muſt 
neceſſarily come under conſideration. 
The medical commentaries of Edinburgh 
ſupply in a great meaſure the deficiency 
of the reviews, and convey much uſeful 
inſtruction, which otherwiſe could not 
eaſily be attained. 


The medical eſſays of this city, thoſe 
of Edinburgh, and ſeveral other publi- 
cations 
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cations of this kind, are replete with uſes 
ful obſervations and dilcoveries; and 
are neither ſo voluminous or expenſive 
as to prevent their being very univerſally 
read. On the other hand, the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions contain many valua— 
ble papers on the healing art, and may 
in ſome meaſure be called the hiſtory of 
the improvements of medicine in England 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Royal So- 
ciety ; but are far too voluminous to be 
very generally read or purchaſed. 


The Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris is a work of the fame 
nature, and having been carried on from 
the year 1666 to the preſent time con- 
{fiſts of above 120 volumes in quarto, 
which hitherto have never been tranflated 


into Engliſh; conſequently many of the 
very valuable diicoveries made in France 
reſpecting the ſcience of Medicine are 
but little known in this kingdom. For 
which reaſon I thought a judicions ſe- 
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lection and faithful tranſlation of the 
moſt uſetul caſes in Medicine, Surgery, 
and Anatomy could by no means be un- 
acceptable to the public. This idea 
made a great impreſſion upon me during 
my abode in Paris; having there been 
- obliged to conſult very frequently theſe 
memoirs in compoſing a work, which J 
intend ſhorily to publiſh, containing a 
view of the prefent ſtate, and moſt ap- 


proved methods of ſtudying the arts and 
ſciences in France. 


In the preſent performance I intend to 
ſelect only {ſuch papers as, I flatter my- 
ſelf, will be thought of real uſe to the 
practitioner, and to omit all uncertain 
and imaginary hypotheſes ; as the moſt 
celebrated and enlightened writers of 
this age ſcem with juſtice to reject the 
vague and abſurd notions of Payfiolo- 
gifts; too many of which are founded 
upon principles evidently falſe, or at 
leaſt very uncertain and fallacious. 


The 


os 
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The caſes are taken promiſcuoufly} © 
being totally independent of each other ; 
and in their tranſlation I have endea- 
voured to render the ſenſe of my author 
faithfully and accurately : how I may 


have ſucceeded muſt be determined by 
the judgment of the impartial public. 
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Obſervations on. an uncommon Diſtortion of the Na 
and on the bad eſtects occafioned by wearing 


Stays. By M. Portal, Memoirs de Academie 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, Année 1770, 


age 242. 


Lady of high rank, aged ſixty-ſix years, ra- 
ther of a low ſtature, and mother of many 
children, had her ſpine greatly diſtorted : it 
made three diſtin& curves; one formed by the 
cervical vertebræ, and the two firſt of the dorſal ; 
another by the ten remaining dorſal : and the 
third by the vertebræ of the loins. 
The convexity of the ſuperior curve was turn- 
ed to the left ſide; of the middle to the right; 
and of the inferior to the left. This lady had been 
happily delivered of ſeveral children, and reached 
an advanced age without finding any incon- 
yenience from this diſtortion ; but in order to 
remedy 
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remedy the deformity of her ſhape, {he had made 
frequent uſe of ſtays, without however meeting 
with a fucceis by any means correſponding to 
| ker wiſhes ; for diſorders of this kind are not to 
be cured by ſuch methods. 


Some years before her death the following 
remarkable accident happened : about two or 
three hours after meals ſhe felt an acute pain 
in the extremity of her left foot, and a du- 
agreeable ſenſation below the left hypocon- 
drium, with ſome difficulty of breathing; theſe 
{ymptoms would remain two or three hours; 
but if ſhe had eaten more than uſual, generally 
became more violent and continued lon: er. 

Several phyſicians and fargcons were con- 
ſulted; each preſcribed different remedies ; and 
ſome recommended topical applications to the 
affected part of the left foot; but every me- 
thod that was tried proved unſucceſsful; the 
patient laboured under this infirmity for a con- 
ſiclcrable time, and at length died of another 
diſorder. 

M. de Bordev, who was her phyſician, being 
defircus of knowing what had cauſed the pain 
in her foot, called upon me to open the body. 

On examination I found the two laſt falſe 
ribs tarned into the abdomen, the lower of 
which compreſſed the colon, and its extremity 
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reſted upon the lumbar plexus to which the 
colon was attached, as alſo to the great pſoas 
muſcle. 

The pain of the foot we ſuppoſed to have been 
occaſioned by the fituation of theſe ribs : for as 
the excrements, when they had deſcended to the 
compreſſed part of the colon, could not move 
forward by reaſon of this obſtacle, the inteſtine 
muſt conſequently have been dilated at that part, 
which muſt compreſs the nerves of the loins that 


communicate with the crural ones proceeding to 
the foot, 


The ſingularity of this obſervation made me 
reſolve to communicate it to the academy: and 
believe we may with juſtice aſcribe the miſ- 
placing of theſe ribs to the ſtays the lady had 
worn in order to hide her deformity ; for there 
is nothing more dangerous than even the com- 
mon mode of uſing this article of dreſs. 


I ſhall not here attempt to enumerate all the 
inconveniencies that might juſtly be aſſerted to 
ariſe from the cuſtom of wearing ſtays, as theſe 
matters are very fully treated of by ſeveral au- 
thors : yet, notwithſtanding anatomiſts from the 
moſt antient times have condemned their uſe, 
this pernicious practice docs not ſeem to be at all 
corrected, 


Charles 
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Charles Etienne, ſpeaking of the Scapula, blames 
the conduct of thoſe nurtes who bind up the bo- 
dies of their children, and betore they have 
acquired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength to ſupport 
themſelves, oblige them to walk held up by lead- 
ing ſtrings : he ſays, © It is at this age that the 
c parts are ſoft and eaſily give way to any preſ- 
c ſure, which will change the natural poſition 
ce of the bones; and the muſcles that are attached 
&« to them will be forced to give way to ſuch 
change of place.” Few phylicians have paid 
proper attention to this ſubject; the uſe of 
ſtays and ſwaddling clothes became fully eſta- 
bliſhed by time; and even phylicians themſelves 
have either recommended them, or have been 
ignorant of their danger. 

Riolan being more judicious made the fame 
reflections as had occurred to Etienne; he ſays, 
that the French ladies have commonly one 
ſhoulder higher than the other, which is a fact 
well known. Itolan has certainly done well 
in having pointed out the truth, but he ought 
not to have paſſed over in ſilence the name of 
Etienne. It is true many other later writers 
have followed his opinion, and have written 
upon the abuſe of wearing ſtays; but they have 
neither quoted Riolan nor Etienne, who had 


treated of that matter before them. | 
| | Therefore 
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Therefore I think I do my duty, and an honour g 


to myſelf, in rendering them what is ſo julily due 
to their merit. 


No II. 
A Deſcription of an uncommon diſorder of the Sto- 


mach, with ſome curious Obſervations concerning 
the nature of Vomiting, and on the uſe of the 
Spleen. By M. Lieutaud, Memoirs de I Academie 
Royale des SCrences de Paris, Þ Annee 17 52, 


page 223. Read ne 23, 17,52. 


WE reccived into the hoſpital de la Charitẽ 
at Paris, about the end of laſt March, 
a man about ſixty-five years of age, Who 
had for a long time laboured under a hectical 
complaint: his legs were greatly ſwelled ; and 
his abdomen was hard and diſtended, but without 
any ſigns of water collected within it; his reſpi- 
ration ſeemed free; his pulſe was weak and 
febrile; his urine very thick, with a ſmall quantity 
of ſediment, and his belly very coſtive: he 
alſo complained of a fullneſs and weight in the 
ſtomach accompanied with ſome dull pains about 
that region, which had always appeared more 
elevated than the other parts of the abdomen. 
He had a great deſire to vomit, but neither art 


nor nature could effect it; he refuſed to take any 
Vol. I. No]. B kind 
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kind of drink; ate very little ; and it was with 
the greateſt reluctance that he would take the 
medicines prepared for him, although they were 
reduced to the ſmalleſt quantities poſſible. Every 
method that could be uſed, during the ſpace of 
two months, to ſtop the progreſs of this diſorder, 
could not prevent its terminating in an univerſal 
droply, with an effuſion into every cavity, which 
manifeſted itſelf about a month before his death, 
by an oppreſſion and fluctuation in that region 
of the abdomen which ſeemed to have been al- 
ways molt affected, as he conſtantly complained 
of a painful tenſion and great weight about the 
ſtomach. 


Fifteen days before his death he was ſeized 
with an acute pain in the left hypogaſtrium juſt 
above the ſpine of the os ilium ; the cauſe of 
which could not be diſcovered either by the ſight 
or touch; topical remedies were applied without 
producing any good effects, and it was only 
calmed by a lethargic drowſineſs, which ter- 
minated the life of the patient. 


It ought to be obſerved, that during the whole 
courſe of this diforder he ſcarcely took any fort 
of food, although the organs of deglutition were 
perfectly free from any obſtruction. When he 
was preſſed to eat, he told them that his ſtomach 
was full, and that nothing he ſwallowed paſſed 
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through him. It was indeed obſerved that he 
ſeldom went to ſtool, but on thoſe days when 
hydragogues were mixed with his other medi- 
cines; and that although he took great quanti- 
ties of the tartarum ſtibiatum it had not the 
effect of an emetic. 

In opening his body, after cutting through 
the common integuments and abdominal muſ- 
cles, we diſcovered in the left hypogaſtrium a 
bag of a conſiderable ſize lying between the great 
and ſmall oblique muſcles, and formed by their 
ſeparation, which contained above two pounds 
of grumous blood of a fine red colour without 
any ſigns of putrefaction, and in the ſame ſtate 
in which we find blood an hour after having 
been drawn. We cannot doubt but the acute 
pain which the patient felt in that part ſifteen 
days before his death, was occaſioned by this 
blood; as he had aſſured me that he had had no 
complaint of the ſort before that time. It is 


impoſſible to aſſign the reaſon of this extrava- 


ſation, as we could not trace it from any origi- 
nal cauſe: it is certain that the blood had 
remained accumulated in that part for the ſpace 
of fifteen days without any ſigns of corruption; 
but this will not appear ſtrange to thoſe who 
have read or obſerved. 
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We found in the abdomen about two or three 
French pints of water ; but among the ſeveral 
things common to this diſorder, the ſtate of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines chiefly attracted our 
attention. 


The former was greatly diſtended and full in 
proportion, although the patient had ſcarcely 
taken any food for a long time before, the in- 
teſtines were much contracted, and their whole 
volume ſcarcely exceeded that of the ſtomach. 
From this circumſtance we were led to believe 
that there muſt be ſome obſtruction in the py- 
lorus, or in the inteſtinal tube, that might have 
ſtopped the aliments from paſling ; but after the 
moſt careful examination this canal appeared 
quite clear, and even the pylorus ſeemed to be 
in its natural ſtate. 

Theſe facts agree very well with the hiſtory of 
the diſorder, and juſtify the anſwers. of the pa- 
tient. There is. no reaſon to doubt but the 
{ſtomach had remained a long time in that ſtate 
of plenitude; and that the matter with which 
it was filled could only paſs in a very ſmall quan- 
tity into the inteſtines: for which reaſon their 
bulk muſt have been greatly diminiſhed. May I 
not be allowed to conclude, that a loſs of mo- 
tion and perhaps ſenſation of the ſtomach, a 
diſorder very ſimilar to that which happens to 

| 4 the 
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the bladder in an advanced age, had been the 
ſource of this diſorder ? it may without doubt 
appear ſurpriſing that the patient could not 
vomit during the courſe of the diſeaſe, although 
he uſed every means to excite it ; but theſe me- 
thods would at once have appeared ineffectual to 
thoſe who had known the real ſtate of his ſto- 
mach; for if we conſider it as deprived entirely 
of motion, it will be very eaſy to conceive, that 
whatever might have been taken inwardly could 
produce no effect; for as the ſtomach could not 
contract itſelf, it was impoſſible it could diſcharge 
its burthen; neither is it wonderful that the 
patient had no deſire for meat or drink. 

We may now enquire the reaſon why the 
diaphragm and abdominal muſcles, which at 
_ preſent are ſuppoſed to be the principal agents in 
vomiting, were inactive, whilſt the-patient had 
that plenitude and painful ſenſation, which 
ought to have been ſuflicient to put theſe powers 
in motion : this certainly muſt have happened 
if M. Chirac's ſyſtem be true. Shall 1 then be 
permitted to oppoſe a prejudice that has ſeduced 
the learned as well as the more ignorant part of 
mankind, an opinion which has been received 
with an eagerneſs difficult to be accounted for, 
and I believe I may venture to aſſert without ex- 
amination ? 
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Formerly anatomiſts allowed an amazing 
ſtrength to the ſtomach ; but the ſpirit of con- 
tradiction, which always acts in extremes, robbed 
it of the whole of its ſuppoſed force, and be- 
ſtowed it upon the ſurrounding parts. Theſe 
two opinions, that ſeem to be both as falſe as 
they are oppoſite, have each of them been ſuc- 
ceſſively received, and have been honoured with 
advocates worthy to have made a better uſe of 
their underſtanding ; it is thus that errors find 
credit, when truth often meets with a different 
fate! 

All anatomiſts agree, that part of the ſtomach 
is placed in the cavity of the thorax, and is, of 
all the other viſcera, that which can be leaſt af- 
feed by the action of the abdominal muſcles z it 
is indeed expoſed to that of the diaphragm; but 
muſt not the contraction of this muſcle, as 
M. Haller has remarked, exactly cloſe its ſuperior 
orifice ? let us allo aik does it contract in vomit- 
ing? although I do not purpoſe at preſent to 
treat this matter, whatever connection it may 
have with my ſubject, very minutely, yet I will 
endeavour to make ſuch obſervations as may 
throw {ome light upon this ſubject, or at leaſt 
raiſe ſuch doubts 45 may occaſion new reſearches. 

lc is true the diaphragm and abdominal muſ- 
cles contribute to ec: <pel a fœtus or the fœcal 
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matter contained in the inteſtines, yet this is 
ſometimes accompliſhed without that aid ; nei- 
ther is it leſs certain that the bladder empties it- 
ſelf by its own proper force. Thoſe who practiſe 
phy ſic know very well, that when the bladder is 
benumbed or become paralytic, as ſometimes hap- 
pens in old people, all the efforts of the muſcles 
are not ſufficient to expel the urine; although 
its volume may be ſometimes ſo great as to aſcend 
into the umbilical region, and conſequently 
ſhould be more expoſed to the action of theſe 
muſcles. 

But even ſuppoſing that theſe powers act in 
expelling the urine, fœtus, or fœcal matter, yet 
it is volition that determines them to it; a cir- 
cumſtance which never happens in vomiting : it 
is alſo evident that the abdominal muſcles cannot 
act without being in concert with the diaphragm, 
and that their action will be ſimultaneous. In 
the mean time we cannot doubt but the action 
of vomiting depends upon a mechanical princi- 
ple independent of the will; ſince we ſee it often 
happens without our making the leaſt eſſort to 
ſtop reſpiration in order to aſſiſt it: but has any 
perſon obſerved that, when making efforts to 
vomit, thoſe powers act immcdiately upon the 
ſtomach, or, what is the ſame thing, that in the 
action of vomiting he is preſſed to go to ſtool, 
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except in that diſorder called the cholera mor- 
bus; in which diſeaſe the ſtomach and inteſtines 
are affected with ſpaſms? Several of thoſe ana- 
tomiſts who have followed M. Chirac in explain- 
ing the action of vomiting, have been ſenſible of 
ſome of theſe difliculties, and have attempted to 
ſolve them by ſaying, that the ſimultaneous con- 
traction of the abdominal muſcles and the 
diaphragm, always preceded the vomiting, and 
that the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach did not 
open until the diaphragm was forced into the 
thorax by the abdominal muſcles. But can we 
be ſatisſied with ſuch an explanation? does not 
the bladder empty itſelf in the time of contrac- 
tion ? does not the heart force out the blood in 
the time of its ſyſtole? it muſt indeed be very 
ſurpriſing that the ſtomach, which they ſay can- 
not empty itſelf but from external preſſure, ſhould 


yet continue to diſcharge itſelf after that preſſure 


is removed. Can we, without renouncing the 
molt approved principles of anatomy and mecha- 
nics, ſuppoſe that theſe muſcles are the only agents 
in this operation, whilit the ſtomach, as I ſaid 
before, is leſs expoſed to their action than any of 
the other viſcera ; eſpecially when it is not much 
diſtended ? but 1s 1t true that theſe muſcles con- 
tract beyond the tonic re action that neceſſarily 
takes place in reſpiration? the reaſon that hath 
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jed others to believe ſo, that is, their motion to- 
wards the ſpine, is what makes me doubt it. 

The ſtrongeſt muſcles of the abdomen, the 
recti and obliqui majores, are attached to the 
bones of the thorax, as alſo to thoſe of the pelvis; 
whence it happens, that in contraction the curve, 
formed by theſe muſcles in their natural ſtate, 
will approach a right line; and it will follow that 
the degree of preſſure then communicated to the 
viſcera will be in proportion to the degree of 
convexity before the contraction took place; 
therefore a belly that is very prominent will be 
moſt compreſſed, and vice verſa. 

But we do not find thoſe who have not the 
abdomen prominent more difficult to vomit 
than others. In a maraſmus, the abdomen is 
not only flat but concave externally ; the princi- 
pal muſcles in this caſe form a curve whoſe 
convexity is turned inwards; and when theſe 
muſcles contract, they muſt deſcribe a right line, 


_ conſequently the viſcera will be leſs compreſſed 


than before the contracting power acted. 

I would aſk in this caſe how vomiting is per- 
formed? yet we know it happens in that ſtate 
as violently and as frequently as in any other, 
and the motion of the muſcles towards the ſpine 
is more obſervable ; can we therefore attribute 
this motion more to the contraction of the muſ- 
cles 
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cles than to the relaxation of the diaphragm, 
which aſcending into the thorax puſhes up the 
other viſcera that are attached to it? the ſto- 
mach alſo growing leſs by evacuation, gives way 
to the external preſſure of the air, and would be 
puſhed towards the ſpine, as often as a contrary 
force was not oppoſed to it: neither can we 
have recourſe to the tranſverſe muſcles or 
ſmall oblique, the direction of whoſe fibres 
ſeems properly diſpoſed for affording ſuch 
aid; when we conſider that theſe muſcles are 
firmly attached to the recti and great oblique, 
and cannot act but in conjunction with 
them *. Let us examine a little further what 
happens when the abdominal muſcles contract, 
and when the diaphragm aſcends; we know this 
always takes place when there is any violent 
commotion in the thorax, as when we cough, 
ſpit, ſneeze, or blow the noſe; we calily per- 
ceive in all theſe caſes that the abdominal muſ- 
cles, which are the principal agents in reſpiration, 
all become very ſenſibly ſtiff and contracted. 
Does the ſtomach ſuffer any degree of preſſure 
from this contraction ? or have we at this time any 


propenſity to vomit ? I believe not the leaſt has 
ever ye: been obſerved : and even thoſe who are 
troubled with a nauſea can congh and ſneeze as 


* Voy. Mcm, de l' Acad, 1746, page 393. 
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much as they chuſe, without being in the leaſt 
preſſed to vomit. It we apply the hand to the 
abdomen of a perſon vomiting, and afterwards 
holding it in the ſame place cauſe him to cough 
or ſneeze; we ſhall find in this laſt caſe, a ten- 
ſion of the muſcles and a manifeſt ſwelling in the 
ſeveral portions of the muſculi recti; neither of 
which circumſtances takes place in the time of 
vomiting. Theſe facts have, been always io evi- 
dent to me, that I can venture to aſſure any 
perſon who may take the trouble to make the 
experiment, that he will be convinced of the 
truth of my aſſertion. And although theſe muſ- 
cles may contract during the time of vomiting, 
yet this contraction will by no means be ſo great 
as when the thorax is violently agitated, and con- 
ſequently will not act upon the ſtomach with 
near ſo great a force, as in coughing or ſneez- 
ing is incapable of producing the action of vo- 
miting. 

I ſhall alſo mention fome obſcrvations that I 
made upon a young man ſome years ago, who 
had an inflammation of the muſcles of the abdo- 
men, and was perfectly cured by frequent bleed- 
ings and fomentations. He felt inexpreſſible 
pains when he coughed, ſpat, or blew his noſe, 
and yet he vomited often in that ſtate as eaſily 

as he could have done at cther times; from this 


fact 
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fat alone it ſeems very plain that theſe muſcles 
had no part to act in vomiting, otherwiſe he 
muſt have felt much pain. 

There is only the diaphragm that can act upon 
the ſtomach; but it is eaſy to prove that we 
never vomit but in the time of expiration, at 
which time the diaphragm is in a relaxed ſtate. 
Any perſon may experience this upon himſelf, 
nor is it more difficult to obſerve it in others: 
but a fact to which we have by no means paid a 
proper degree of attention, puts this queſtion out 
of all manner of doubt. 

We know that every thing which enters the 
pharynx or comes out of it, paſſes over the 
glottis, and that this paſſage is ſtopped by the 
epiglottis when we ſwallow any thing; but it is 
open in the time of vomiting : therefore it would 
be impoſſible that the liquid forced up from the 
ſtomach, with whatſoever motion, could paſs 
over this open tube without deſcending into the 
larynx, if the air which was at that time forced 
out from the lungs did not prevent its entrance; 
neither can the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach 
open but in the time of expiration ; the reaſon of 
which may be very eaſily conceived, if we con- 
ſider the paſſage of the ceſophagus through the 

diaphragm ; where the fleſhy fibres ſurrounding 
that tube, ſupply the _ of a ſphincter, which 
counter- 
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counter-balances the tonic force of the ſtomach, 
and prevents the return of the aliments, and 
which cannot be overcome by the ſpaſms of the 
ſtomach itſelf, while the diaphragm remains in 
contraction. 

All theſe united facts, I think, ought to ſolve 
any doubts that may arife againſt the ſubject 
of this digreſſion. 

This extraordinary diforder of the ſtomach 
gives me an opportunity of taking notice of an 
intereſting obſervation with regard to the ſpleen. 

Fitteen years ago I preſented a memoir to the 
academy, attempting to prove that the magnitude 
of the ſpleen, in its natural ſtate, was always in 
the inverſe ratio of the ſize of the ſtomach; and 
every obſervation that I have made ſince that 
time, both in human anatomy and living ani- 
mals, ſeemed to ſtrengthen this opinion: but I 
never found a caſe ſo favourable for my re- 
ſearches as the one in queſtion, The ſtomach 
was very much. diſtended, and had been perhaps 
along time in that ſtate; therefore, according to 
my ſyſtem, if the ſpleen be in a ſound ſtate, it 
ought to be very ſmall, which actually was the 
caſe. I told my aſſiſtants what I expected before 
I had ſeen that viſcus, which was entirely con- 
cealed by the ſtomach; and its appearance veri- 
fied, nay even ſurpaſſed my expectations; we 


found | 
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found a ſpleen not larger than a capſula atrabi- 
laria, hardly weighing two ounces: it appeared 
in other reſpects quite ſound and well, and 
formed as in the natural ſtate. We ſeldom find 
one ſo ſmall, nor do I remember to have ſeen one 
like it; although I have found the ſtomach 
equally full and dilated as in the preſent caſe. 
But if the ſize be proportional to the degree of 
preſſure received, it ought alſo to be in propor- 
tion to the duration of this preflure ; for if the 
ſtomach be filled and emptied alternately, which 1s 
commonly the caſe, the blood contained in the 
ſpleen will not be perfectly forced out; when on 
the contrary, if the ſtomach be diſtended for a 
long time, it muſt produce a greater effect, and 
conſequently the ſpleen will be reduced to a 
{ſmaller f1ze. | 

I ſhould think it unneceſſary to mention all 
that we obſerved upon inſpecting the other parts 
of the body; let it ſuffice to ſay, that all the 
3 viſcera were buried in water, and it was only in 
| | the abdomen that we found any traces of an old 
| diſorder: this we ſuppoſed to have begun in the 
1 liver, as it contained ſeveral ſtones quite ſolid, 
1 ſome of which were raiſed above the ſurface and 
were as large as hazel nuts. 
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N III. 


A remarkable caſe of a Crown-piece ſticking in a 
man's Throat. Hiſtorie de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, Þ Annee 1572, page 71. 


YouxG man of a middle ſtature, and about 
twenty- eight years of age, was attacked by 
a band of robbers; but having a crown piece 
which he was deſirous to ſave, put it into his 
mouth, thinking it the beſt place to conceal it; 
but from the violent ſhocks that he received in 
defending himſelf, the piece ſhpped down into 
his throat, and remained ſo fixed in the ceſophagus 
that he could neither get it up nor down. The 
robbers knowing his ſituation and finding that 
they could not recover the money, let him make 
his eſcape. 

After he had got home, thoſe to whom he 
had made known his accident, attempted to 
make the piece deſcend into his ſtomach by 
ſtriking him on the back, and uſing ſeveral 
other methods ; but they did not in the leaſt 
ſucceed ; for the piece remained fixed, as far as 
could be judged, near the extremity of the 
cciophagus: during this time however he could 
ſwallow any kind of meat or drink that was given 
him. He was taken into the hoſpital in that 
— ſtate; 
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ſtate; where M. Lieutaud ſaw him: he attempted 
to make him throw it up by means of a ſtrong 
6 emetic, which did not in the leaſt remove it, 
although it made him vomit; he next endea- 
voured to force it down into the ſtomach, by 
means of a bougie introduced into the oeſophagus, 
having firſt made the patient take ſome ſpoon- 
fuls of the oil of ſweet almonds, in order to 
render the paſſage more eaſy : the inſtrument 
was introduced, but as it was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong he could not force down the piece, and 
the violent agitation of the patient obliged him 
to deſiſt: on examination he perceived the end 
of the bougie was marked by the reſiſtance of the 
obſtacle; therefore taking one that was ſtronger, 
1 and prevailing on the young man to ſubmit to 
| another trial, he puihed the piece down into 
the ſtomach without the leaſt difliculty ; after 
which the patient did not feel any pain, or think 
more of his diforder. M. Lieutaud juſtly feared 
that as it deſcended with ſo much difficulty into 
the ſtomach, it would not meet with leſs in 
paſſing out of it; therefore to prevent as much 
as poſſible any accident that might happen, he 
| cauſed him to eat a great quantity of food, and 
| take much · exerciſe, and when in bed always to 
| lie on his back or right ſide, ordering him alſo 
ſome ſpoonfuls of the oil of ſweet almonds. 


This 
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This regimen had the deſired effect, for the piece 
was found in his excrements a few days after- 
wards; being no-wiſe changed except in the 
colour, which was become ſomewhat black. 

On this occaſion a man was brought to Mr. 
Licutaud, who ſwallowed as many crown pieces 
as were given him: it was alſo affirmed that this 
fellow had {ſwallowed four within the ſpace of a 
minute; and that he had never found any incon- 
venience to have ariſen from this practice. 

But thoſe are moſt certainly wrong, who ima- 
gine ſuch caſes to be entirely void of danger; 
the hiſtory of the ſevere ſufferings of the girl of 
Metz, mentioned in the Hiſtory of the Academy, 
and which were occaſioned by ſwallowing a 
half crown piece, is an evident proof of the con- 


trary *. 


Vid. Hiſt. 1740, p. 55. 
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Ne IV. 


Of a remarkable Dropſ in the lateral Ventricles of tho 
Brain, with Obſervations on the Partition which 
ſeparates them from each other. By M. Portal. 
Memoirs de P Academie Royale des Sciences de *Y 
Paris, Annee 1770, page 240. | 
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ROM the time of Galen to that of Varolz, 


moſt anatomiſts have conſidered the lateral 3 ; 
ventricles of the brain as two diſtinct cavities, 1 
and as having no communication with eac!k 
other; but Varol pretended that they were 43 
Joined by a common opening bclow that part 2 
called the fornix. Moſt of thoſe anatomiſts who 3 


ſucceeded him were of the ſame opinion, and if 
any of them had a different idea, they ſtill ad- 
mitted the exiſtence of a thin tranſparent mem- 
brane under the ſeptumlucidum, which they ſaid 
was perforated in ſeveral places. M. Winflow has 
very particularly deſcribed theſe foramina ; but 
the following obſervations have made me doubt 
the truth and accuracy of his deſcription. About 
three years ago I diſſected the head of a child 
between three and four years old, who died of 
the ſmall-pox ; the head ſeemed larger than in 
a natural ſtate, although the ſubſtance of the 
brain was dry; the ventricles, which were much 
dilated 
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dilated, contained a great quantity of ſerum ; 
the fluid filling the right ventricle was entirely 


q | * limpid, but that in the left was of a reddiſh 
F hue. Struck with this difference, I apprehended 


Ihad opened ſome blood veſſel, which might have 
poured its contents into that cavity, and tinged 
the tranſparent ſerum. I let the ſubject remain 
in that ſtate for a conſiderable time in order to 
obſerve whether or no the colour would be com- 
municated to the fluid contained in the other 
ventricle, but when I found it ſtill remained 
tranſparent, I ſuſpected that there was no com- 
munication between the ventricles, I made 
other reſearches to aſſure myſelf of the truth of 
this matter ; I took away as much as I could of 
the right hemiſphere of the brain, and by open- 
ing the ventricle of that fide, empticd it of all 
its ſerum, without one drop of the reddiſh fluid 
contained in the left making its eſcape; after 
this I eafily perceived a membranous partition 
which entirely ſeparated theſe two ventricles, 
Many of the ſtudents who attended the courſe 
of anatomy that I gave this year in the Rue de la 
Harpe were eye witnefles of this fact. However 
in a little time the fluid contained in the left 
ventricle broke through that membrane which 
J had demonſtrated to my pupils; and my plea 
ſure was but of ſhort duration. 
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And although I have ſince that time made 
many obſervations of the ſame kind, I have never 
been able to diſcover any apparent opening be- 
tween thele ventricles: yet it muſt be allowed, 
that we can ſeldom make experiments of this 
nature with cqual ſucceſs, becauſe the membrane 
is ſo very tender as to be generally torn in re- 
moving the fornix. I might ſupport this opinion 
by many obſervations extracted from celebrated 
authors; but as their concluſions were not drawn 
from an actual knowledge of the ſtructure of the 
parts, I ihall only mention thoſe that ſeem moſt 
applicable to the preſent purpoſe. 


Tulpius gives an account of a hydrocephalus 
where one of the ventricles contained two 
pounds of water while the other was quite dry. 
Baglivi alſo tells us, that when he opencd the 
head of Malpight the great anatomiſt, he found 
one of the ventricles quite filled with water, and 
but a very ſmall quantity contained in the other: 
I have alſo met with a ſimilar caſe in one of the 
Journaux de Medecine. Antient writers ſuppoſe 
theſe ventricles to have been entirely diſtinct from 
each other; and the obſervations I have now 
made, Joined to thoſe of many authors, which 
are almoſt unknown, prove the exiſtence of this 
partition; and which I am ſometimes happy 
enough to preſerve entire. 
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No V. 


An account of a Woman cured of an Epilepſy by a very 
fingular method. Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale 
des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annee 1752, page 73. 


YouxG woman of a good complexion, about 
twenty years of age, was ſo exceedingly 
afflicted at being ill treated without any reaſon 
by her ſuperiors, that ſhe fell into a languiſhing 


8 fate, which ſhe kept ſecret for ſome time: but 
3 it being at length diſcovered by means of her 


frequently falling into ſwoons, and the fever ac- 
companying her diſorder, thoſe to whom the was 
intruſted were obliged to have her properly taken 
care of, Theſe fits would continue ſeveral days 
and were accompanied by an internal pain of 
the head, which commonly threw the patient into 
a lethargic drowſineſs; the intervals between 
theſe paroxyſms ſometimes laſted for the ſpace 
of ſeven days, but ſhe never was entirely free 
from the pain in her head. The common reme- 
dies procured a longer reſpite, but after ſome 
time, the fever ſtill returned and could not be 
ſtopped in leſs than fifteen days, at which time 
the patient was ſuppoſed to be cured ; but that 
period was {till far diſtant: what ſhe had hitherto 
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ſuffered was only a prelude to a much more 
formidable diſorder. Her recovery no longer 
appeared equivocal, when on a ſudden ſhe was 
ſeized with fits, the ſymptoms of which reſem- 
bled thoſe of an epilepſy, in the violent and ſud- 
den manner in which ſhe was attacked, and the 
froth that came from her mouth; but which in 
every other reſpect bore a very perfect reſem- 
blance to the moſt violent hyſteric vapours; 
toward the end of theſe ſhe raved, which is a 
very common ſympton of this diſorder ; but the 
uſual forerunners of the hyſterical vapours were 
wanting. She was afflicted with convulſions and 
a loſs of reaſon from the firſt invaſion of the fits, 
which were ſucceeded by a ſenſation of numbneſs 
and violent pain in the head, with a delirium, 
which continued ſeveral hours; theſe paroxyſims 
returned every third day. Blood was taken 
from the temporal artery, and the moſt power- 
ful anti-epileptics were adminiſtered ; this me- 
thod was attended with ſome ſucceſs, as no 
accident happened for three weeks; after which 
the fits returned more violent, but of ſhorter du- 
ration than before: the paroxyſms however 
became more and more frequent, fo that ſome- 
times ſix would happen in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours. Anti-hyſterics were in vain em- 
ployed, and it was from emetics alone that even 


a tem- 
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a temporary relief of two or three days could 
be procured, after which the diſorder returned 
as violent as ever. Such was the deplorable 
condition of this girl when M. Lieutaud firſt 
ſaw her; he attempted to give her eaſe by pre- 
ſcribing ſome remedies which had been neglect- 
ed, and alſo at her requeſt put in a ſeton; but 
he was not more ſucceſsful than thoſe who went 
before him. 

As nothing could be found to procure her re- 
lief, he was on the point of leaving her entirely 
to time, and the operations of nature, when a 
very ſingular remedy was propoſed. A young 
apothecary belonging to the hoſpital, who was 
juſt returned from fowling, propoſed to M. 
Lieutaud to try Whether the exploſion of a 
gun diſcharged unawares near the patient would 
not occaſion ſuch a revolution in the ſyſtem, as 
might terminate the diſorder, or at leaſt change 
it in ſome degree. | 

This idea ſeemed not deſtitute of merit, but 
neither was it free from danger; therefore M. 
Lieutaud did not chooſe to hazard the experi- 
ment ; he only obſcrved in general terms, that 
remedies which appear very ſtrange and ſingular 
have often been productive of the beſt effects. 
The young apothecary, whoſe character was 
not ſo ſubject to public cenſure as that of 
C 4 M. Lieutaud, 
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M. Lieutaud, required no further approbation:; 
When the fit was gone off, and ſhe had in ſome 
degree recovered her ſenſes, having beforehand 
acquainted the ſick perſons in the ſame room 
with his intentions, he diſcharged a gun at the 
foot of her bed. 

The exploſion threw her into tremblings even 
worſe than her former convulſions, and her rea- 
{on entirely left her, ſo that ſhe could not be 
made ſenſible that the had ſuffered no injury. 
This fit was ſo terrible that ſhe was thought to 
be in the utmoſt danger, and the young apothe- 
thecary began to repent of having made the ex- 
periment : however, in about three hours ſhe 
recovered her ſenſes, and ſeemed quite free from 
her former complaints. 

She found an entire change throughout her 
whole ſyſtem, which the could not deſcribe, 
but regarded as a certain ſign that her diſorder 
was cured. | 

This prognoſtic was juſt, for all the bad ſymp- 
toms diſappeared, and her menſes, which had 
been ſuppreſſed from the beginning of the diſ- 
order, appeared again in a few days after. 

When M. Lieutaud read this account to the 
academy, ſhe had been twelve months recovered, 
and was at that time in good health, 
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This probably is the firſt time that firing a 
gun has been employed to cure an epilepſy. 


Ne VI. 


Obſervations upon a ſingular fort of Aneuriſm. By 
M. Petit. Memoires de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, P Annee 1765, page 480. 


1 E ſtranger any thing appears, the more 

it ought to engage the attention of philo- 
ſophers, for which reaſon I expect the following 
caſe will be thought worthy of their notice: it 
treats of an entire obliteration of the trunk of 
the right carotid artery cauſed by an ancuriſm 
which was itſelf effaced . by nature alone ;- and 
although this veſſel was entirely deſtroyed, the 
patient ſurvived many years. I have never met 
with ſo ſingular a caſe, and the various circum- 
ſtances that accompany it, will enable the learned 
to judge of its importance. 

In the beginning of the year 1758, M. Vieil- 
lard, Phyſician at Paris, a man of good under- 
ftanding, and very fkiltul in his profeſſion, 
perceived that his brother, who was counſellor to 
the king for the Bailiewick of Saint Lo, had a 
very ſmall tumour, which was ſcarcely obſerv- 
able, upon the right fide of his under jaw. This 


diſorder, 
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diſorder, although very trifling in appearance, 
much alarmed the doctor, who was heard to ſay, 
that he looked upon his brother as a dead man : 
and although his fears were not kept ſecret, yet 
his brother, who ſaid his diſorder was of no con- 
ſequence, could not be perſuaded of his danger, 
nor even prevailed upon to make uſe of the re- 
medies that were recommended to him, 

About two months afterwards, finding this 
tumour encreaſed about one half in magnitude, 
he applied a bandage in order to reduce it; but 
finding this application had no effect, and the 
tumour ſtill growing larger, the bandage was 
laid aſide, and other remedies propoſed in hopes 
to ſtop its progreſs. A conſultation of ſeveral 
eminent phyſicians and ſurgeons was held for 
this purpoſe; M. Bourdelin of this academy was 
of that number, of which I had the honour to 
be one. Upon examination we diſcovered that 
this lump, in which we perceived a ſenſible pul- 
ſation, was ſeated a little below the angle of the 
lower jaw, and was about the ſize of a pigeon's 
egg; it diſappeared on being compreſſed, but 
ſoon returned after the preſſure was removed. 
We were all of opinion thatit was a true aneuriſm, 
but ſeemed divided in our judgments with re- 
gard to its preciſe ſituation. 


1 gave 
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I gave my opinion that it was near the bifur- 
cation of the trunk of the carotid artery; hew- 
ever we all agreed that the diforder was by no 
means without conſiderable danger. 

Bleeding and a ſtrict regimen were recom- 
mended ; as alſo to avoid every kind of exceſs 
either in body or mind. 

He obſerved theſe directions nearly three 
months, in which time the tumour was dimi- 
niſhed one half; but finding himſelf in a fair 
way for recovering his former health, he left 
Paris and returned to Saint Lo. 

After his departure his brother 3 
that the aneuriſmal tumour would entirely diſ- 
appear; and that the cavity of the artery would 
cloſe up, from which his life muſt be in great 


danger; and moreover declared, that he ſhould 
not be ſurprized to receive a very ſudden account 


of his death; all which came to paſs as he had 
foretold. 

The patient enjoyed to all appearance a good 
ſtate of health for a conſiderable time after his 
return to Saint Lo; this cauſed him to purſue his 
ordinary courſe of life; neglecting altogether 
the preſcribed regimen, and not even ſuffering 
himſelf to be bled : the tumour however ſtill con- 
tinued to diminiſh, till at length it entirely diſap- 


peared. 
Two 
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Two or three years afterwards, his affairs calling 
him to Paris, gave me an opportunity of ſeeing 
and examining the part: the ſuppoſed aneuriſm 
was entirely gone, and a hard oblong lump, in 
which there was no pulſation, remained in its 
room; the beating of the maxillary and tempo- 
ral arteries on that ſide was very weak. He 
found no inconvenience from this change as far 
as had been obſerved by his brother; except an 
impediment in his ſpeech, a difficulty in putting 
out his tongue, and that his mouth was always 
full of ſaliva. 

He paſſed ſeven years more in that ſtate with- 
out perceiving any other bad conſequence, and 
about Whitſuntide laſt year he came to Paris 
in ſeeming good health, but his ſpeech was much 
more 1mpaired, and his mouth was conſtantly 
filled with a greater quantity of ſaliva than be- 
fore. On Saturday the 24th of November, he 
was ſeized with a ſevere apoplectic fit, of which 
he died a ſhort time after: it was obſerved that 
for two or three days before this lait attack he 
| ſeemed like a drunken man; having loſt both 
reaſon and memory. 

I diſſected his body in the preſence of ſeveral 
perſons, particularly M. Maloct, a very able phy- 
ſician, with whom I attended the patient during 
the time of his laſt diſorder ; the following things 

preſented 
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preſented themſelves to our enquiries. We 
found the right ſide of the brain in a ſound ſtate 
and covered with a bloody ſeroſity; on opening 
the ſuperior ventricle, 1t diſcharged five or ſix 
ounces of diſſolved blood; and a clot, about the 
ſize of a ſmall pullet's egg, of coagulated blood 
was left behind; this clot was ſituated back- 
wards upon the thalami of the optic nerves, and 
concealed a large and deep fiflure, which pene- 
trated into the ſubſtance of the brain itſelf : it 
is evident that this fiſſure, and the effuſion con- 
ſequent upon it, were the immediate cauſe of 
that apoplexy which occaſioned his death. 
The diameters of the carotid arteries and their 
branches on the left ſide were one third greater 
than in their natural ſtate; but our enquiries 
were principally directed to the oppoſite carotid 
artery, from the dilatation of which we had ſup- 
poſed the aneuriſmal tumour to have ariſen. 

We diſcovered, and with much aſtoniſhment 
on my part, that doctor Vieillards'“ prognoſtic 
was verified ; for the right carotid artery was 
completely obliterated from its ſeparation from 
the right ſubclavian artery to its diviſion into 
two principal branches, which nearly correſponds 
with the angle of the lower jaw; on being en- 
tirely cloſed up, this artery, which in its natural 
itate is as thick as the end of one's little finger, 


Was 
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was reduced to a ſmall cord not more than two 
lines in diameter, and its canal was entirely 


effaced. 


Exactly where this artery ariſes from the right 
ſubclavian, there was a ſmall aneuriſmal ſac of 
the ſize of a nutmeg ; its tunic was very thin, 
and its cavity was filled with a ſabſtance partly 
of an oily nature, and partly like dried blood: 
we could eaſily diſtinguiſh the opening, by means 
of which this bag had had a communication 
with the cavity of the artery before it was obli- 
terated, which was very ſmall. In the place 


where the tumour before deſcribed had been 


ſeated, nothing remained but a hard ſolid body, 
the ſize and ſhape of the ſtone of an olive. The 
laryngean, ſublingual, and maxillary arteries met 


at this place; and their diameters ſeemed to 


be ſomewhat diminiſhed. 

It will not perhaps be unneceſſary to give ſuch 
reflections as may have occurred to us upon 
theſe ſingular and extraordinary circumſtances, 
We have here a remarkable inſtance of a man 
living above fix years without much ſickneſs, 
although one of his carotid arteries was entirely 
cloled up; the circulation being continued in 
the affected fide, not only by the anaſtomoſis of 
the branches of the right external carotid with 
thoſe of the left, but alſo by the communication 
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eſtabliſhed between the two internal carotids by 
means of the great and remarkable anaſtomoſis 
of their anterior branches, as alſo that of the right 
carotid with the forked trunk of the cervical 
artery; but the blood flowing through theſe 
paſſages muſt conſequently have been retarded, 
as it received a greater degree of friction than 
before, the impelling power remaining the ſame. 
The great quantity of ſaliva may be attributed 
to the blood remaining too long in the falival 
glands, by which means its ſerous parts were 
ſeparated in more than the uſual quantity, and 
of courſe the ſecretion of the ſaliva muſt have 
been greatly increaſed. 

Phyſicians find ſuch caſes happen when the 
blood not being equally diſtributed to the lower 
parts of the body 1s forced to mount upwards ; 
the conſequence of which is, that the veſſels of 
the head are overloaded, the paſſage of the blood 
through them is retarded, and a ſalivation takes 
place; the ſame thing happens whenever any of 
the viſcera of the abdomen are obſtructed ; and 
particularly in the hypochondriac diforder, when 
it is accompanied by theſe obſtructions. 

The impediment in his ſpeech, and the im- 
poſſibility of putting his tongue out of his mouth, 
are in my opinion to be attributed to the retarded 
circulation in the affected ſide; for in order, to 
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the muſcles performing their proper actions it is 
neceſſary that the blood circulate freely through 
them; and the ſame cauſe that could hinder its 
paſſage through the ſalival glands might impede 
its progreſs through the lingual muſcles; which 
being incommoded by too great a quantity of 
blood, mult be rendered incapable of perform- 
ing their proper functions. It does not ſeem 
more difficult to give a reaſon why ſo great a 
fiſſure was formed in the ſubſtance of the brain: 
we know the mals of blood was formerly divided 
between the two carotid arteries, but after one 
of theſe was deſtroyed the whole quantity paſled 
through the other, which mult conſequently 
dilate it to a great degree, as well as all its 
branches; the principal of which diſtribute the 
blood to the anterior and middle Jobes of the 


brain; theſe branches have their tunics very 


thin, for anatomiſts ſuppoſe, that when the arte- 
ries enter into the ſubſtance of the brain, their 
coats are diveſted of the muſcular membrane, 
ſo that their tunics are no thicker than thoſe of 
the veins in general. This weakneſs of the arte- 
ries of the brain has been always regarded as 
one of the cauſes moſt favourable to the forma- 
tion of congeſtions of blood, which produce the 
various ſpecies of apoplexy. From the peculiar 
of Mr. Vieillard's caſe, the veſſels 
had 
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had been forced to admit near double the quan- 
tity of blood they received formerly, and of 
courſe their diameters were augmented much 
beyond their natural ſtate; they had reſiſted this 
dilating force a long time, but at length giving 
way, the effuſed blood compreſſed the neigh- 
bouring parts, and cauſed that apoplexy which 
terminated the lite of the patient. 

It 1s probable that he might have lived much 
longer, 1t his private affairs had not obliged him 
to quit his country life, and breathe the unheal- 
thy air of a city; at the fame time changing his 
former manner of living: for any alteration of 
this kind, efpecially at an advanced age, is ſel- 
dom made with impunity. But as he held his 
cxtttence by a tenure which the ſmalleſt accident 
would be able to deſtroy, it may appear wonderful 
that he lived io long: it is however very far from 
improbable, that he might have ſurvived ſome- 
time longer, it he had followed the advice of the 
phyſicians, and had ſuflered himſelf to be more 
trequently bled, more eſpecially after his arrival 
in Paris; for by that means, the blood would 
net have been determined to the brain in ſo great 
a quantity, and the veſſels, not being over di- 
lated, would have retaincd their proper force. 

Next, I fuppole the aneuriſm that was found 
at the lower part of the carotid artery to have 

N. 1 been 
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been the cauſe of the obliteration of that veſſel; 
my reaſons for this opinion are the following. 

I ſuppoſe the progreſſive motion of the blood 
to be cauſed by the muſcular force of the coats 
of the arterics, and the degree of the dilatation of 
theſe veſſels to be in proportion to the celerity 
and quantity of that fluid ; for if the quantity of 
the blood be diminiſhed, as fometimes happens 
in hemorrhages, ſo will alſo the diameters of the 
veſſels; and the ſame holds good with regard to 
the celerity : wherefore the arteries will be gra- 
dually leſſened in their diameters, and at length 
entirely cloſed, 

Let us then apply theſe principles to the pre- 
ſent caſe. 

An aneuriſm was formed exactly at the origin 
of the carotid artery, which was ſo concealed be- 
hind the clavicle as not to be perceived or even 
ſuſpected during the patient's life-time ; but the 
blood flowing into this part, where the coats of 
the artery had loſt their elaſticity, was not puſhed 
forwards with the uſual velocity, on which ac- 
count its motion became flower, and conſe- 
quently the artery itſelf was not ſo much dilated 
as before. This defe& always continuing, and 
the tunics of the remaining part of the artery 
{tilt retaining their contractile force, that canal 
was at length entirely cloſed, and the veſſel be- 

Came. 
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came like a ſolid tendon. The blood which for- 
merly paſſed through that tube was obliged to 
flow through the ſubclavian artery; and the 
dry blood that was found in the aneuriſmal 
bag, was that which remained when the paſlage 
was firſt cloſed. With regard to the tumour 
which was firſt obſerved under the lower jaw, and 
which had been conſidered as the principal diſ- 
eaſe, it is very difficult to aſſign the cauſe of its 
formation, or why it at laſt became dry and 


hard; the following reaſons appear the moft 
probable. 


After the right carotid was quite cloſed, that 
ſlide of the head was ſupplied with blood by 
means of the anaſtomoſes that we mentioned 
before; for that which paſſed into the left ca- 
rotid was diſtributed into all the branches of the 
ſame; but after entering thoſe of the right 
carotid it acquired a retrograde motion, by 
which means it eſcaped all the branches and 
paſſed into the trunks of the laryngean, ſublin- 
gual, temporal, maxillary internal and external, 
as alſo the internal carotid arteries of the right 
fide. But by the continuance of this courſe, 
a common receptacle was formed by the re- 
union of all theſe veſſels, and the blood being 
carried to this point in all directions, the part 


muſt conſequently have been much dilated, and 
9 2 | the 
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the tumour, which was a true aneuriſm, form- 
ed. The blood alſo reſting long in that part 
from the ſtoppage of the artery, and being 
compreſſed, loſt its ſerous parts, and became 
hard and dry; while the membranes were 
incruſted with the dried lymph that exuded 
through their pores. 

Whatever may be thought of the manner 
in which I have attempted to explain theſe 
phænomena, the fact itſelf is worthy of atten- 
tion, and may prove highly uſeful to thoſe 
who ſtudy the natural ceconomy, or who are 
intended for the practice of phyſic. 


Ne VII. 


An account of a Herma of the Omentum, the ſymp— 
toms of which appeared at firſt very equivocal. 


Hiſtoire de P Academis Royale des Sciences de 
Paris, Anne 1764, page 57. 


_—_— profeſſors of medicine and ſurgery 
would be too happy it the different diſ- 
caſes were ſo accurately and truly characteriſed 
as to render it impoſſible to miſtake one for the 
other; but we find that this is by no means the 
caſe in general; for phyſicians are too often 
more at a loſs to diſcover what the diſeaſe 
7 truly 
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truly is, than to cure it when known. If proofs 
were neceſſary in ſupport of this aſſertion, Mr. 
Tenon has brought a convincing. one in the fol- 
lowing very ſingular caſe: it is only to be re- 
gretted that we owe it to the misfortune of a 
member of this academy. 

In the autumn of the year 1763, M. Tenon 
was called to viſit M. Maraldi, who was lately 
returned from the country with a large ſwell- 
ing in his right groin, for which he could not 
aſſign any cauſe; he only obſerved, that one time 
turning himſelf in bed, he felt a flight twitch in 
that part ; and ſhortly after the tumour appear- 
ed, which was much increaſed by his being 
obliged to walk a conſiderable way on account 
of an accident that happened to his carriage, 

On examining this tumour, M. Tenon per- 
ceived that it was not round but irregular and 
full of lumps, and contained a number of ſmall 
hard bodies of the ſhape and ſize of filberts; the 
ſkin was hard and thick, and appeared to be ſo 
firmly attached to the interior parts, as not to 
be ſeparated from them without difficulty. 

In ſhort this tumour did not in the leaſt re- 
ſemble a hernia of eleven days ſtanding, which 
was the ſpace of time elapſed ſince it had been 
firſt diſcovered. Emollients, cataplaſms, and mer- 
curial ointments were applied without any effect. 
D 3 | Bath 
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Baths and purgative boluſſes however ſeemed 


of ſome uſe, as they ſoftened the tumour conſi- 
derably ; and as before they were made uſe of 
its bulk had been conſtantly increaſed on going 
to ſtool. That part of the muſcular ring which 
was neareſt to the tumour, could be felt through 
the hard body, and could be puſhed back ; at 
which time a vacancy might be perceived be- 
tween the ring and this hard knotty ſubſtance, 
which always continued adhering, hard, and 
ſuperficial. | 

It was by no means doubtful that a hernia 
accompanied this diſorder ; but the nature of the 
refractory hard ſubſtance was not ſo eaſily un- 
derſtood : M. Tenon was led to think, that it 
was the remainder of an old rupture of the 
omentum ; in the reduction of which the omen- 
tum not having been replaced in the abdomen, 
had been by the preſſure of a bandage glued to 
the ring, had cloſed it up, and had at length be- 
come hard and uneven in ſeveral places; but 
ſome points of this union having been broken, 
a new hernia had been formed. 

Meſſieurs Morand and Moreau being called into 


_ conſultation were of the {ame opinion; and they 


learned by interrogating the patient, that in his 
youth he had had a rupture in the ſame fide, 
which had been cured by a bandage; and that 

he 
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he had found no uneaſineſs to have ariſen from 
it for a long time. Two hernias were accord- 
ingly found; the one recent and eaſily admitting 
of a cure, the other of long ſtanding. 

M. Tenon attempted to diſſolve the hard tu- 
mours, the remains of the old hernia, in order to 
cicatrize the edges of the ring, but could not 
ſucceed; ſmall abſceſſes were however at length 
formed in theſe hard knots, which made it 
neceſſary to open the parr ; he found the ring 
exactly cloſed by a maſs of the omentum, except 
in the lower part, through which the parts form- 
ing the laſt hernia had paſſed: this maſs of the 
omentum was ſo hard, that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty it could be removed; they were even 
obliged to make uſe of the knife, to apply liga- 
tures and ſuppurative medicines to deſtroy it; 
to effect which however required upwards of 
three months, 

This obſervation may ſerve to demonſtrate how 
dangerous a practice it is to leave any part of a 
hernia unreduced, and how prudent it is, after a 


perſon hath been attacked by this diſorder, con- 


ſtantly to wear a bandage on the part: it alſo 
teaches us that ſuppuration, which is ſo danger- 
ous 1n a recent hernia, may be uſeful in an old 
one; and we are by this means taught to cure 
radically ſuch hernias of the omentum as may 

D 4 have 
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have bcen of long ſtanding, adhering, and 
ſchirrous. 

It is only by obſerving attentively theſe ſingular 
accidents that we are enabled to ſind reſources 
againſt them, or even prevent their happening. 


N* VIII. 


Obſervations upon the Situation of the Foramen Mag— 
num of the Occipital Bone in Man, and in dif- 
ferent Animals. Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale 
des Sciences de Paris, Annte 1764, page 59. 


Shs e anatomy 1s one of the flam- 
beaux of natural philoſophy ; for the dift- 
ference that we find in the ſtructure of the ſame 
parts in different animals may give us ſome 1dea 
of the peculiar uſe to which theſe parts are deſ- 
tined, and may throw conſiderable light upon 
the animal ceconomy in each ſpecies ; it 1s there- 
fore highly uſeful to examine theſe differences 


with the utmoſt care and attention, as, when ſo 


examined, they generally lead us to ſome new 
diſcovery, 

It was with this view that M. Daubenton en- 
deavoured to. find out the reaſon of the great 
difference that he perceived in the ſituation of 
the great foramen of the occipital bone in man 


and 
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and other animals: we ſhall attempt to give 
ſome idea of his reſearches. 

The firſt and principal uſe of this great open- 
ing is to permit the medulla oblongata to deſcend 
from the cranium into the bony ſheath of the 
ſpine: but it has alſo another uſe nearly as im- 
portant as the firſt ; two apophyſes placed upon 
the edges of this opening, and elevated above 
the other parts, touch the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, and ſerve with theſe vertebræ as a hinge 
or joint on which all the various motions of the 
head are performed. 

It is very probably to this laſt uſe, that we 
muſt attribute the great difference which M. 
Daubenton has obſerved with regard to the 
ſituation of this opening in man, and in different 
animals ; and which difference, according to the 
following obſervations made by him, is indeed 
prodigious. In man this foramen is placed very 
near the centre of the baſe of the cranium, 
nearly equidiſtant from the poſterior part of the 
occiput and anterior part of the lower jaw ; ſo 
that the plane of this circle ſcarcely makes an 
angle of three degrees, with a line drawn from 
its centre to the interior part of the orbits. 

On the contrary, in quadrupeds, in fiſhes, 
and in certain oviparous animals, as the toad, 
this opening is ſituated in the poſterior part of 

| the 
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the head, and its plane makes nearly a right 
angle with a line drawn from its centre to 
the bottom of the orbit: a difference ſo very 
great can by no means paſs for a ſimple 
variety. M. Daubenton imagined that this 
foramen was ſituated according to the attitude 
of the animal to which it belonged ; for ex- 
ample, it is neceſſary that the head of man, 
who is deſtined and formed to ſtand erect, ſhould 
be in equilibrium upon the vertebral column, as 
it is no-wiſe neceſſary that he ſhould be able to 
put his mouth eaſily to the earth; and indeed it 
is for this reaſon that the foramen magnum is 
placed in the middle of the baſe of the cranium 
which ſituation 15 moſt convenient for the per- 
formance of all the different motions he may 
have occaſion to make ; moreover, if he ſhould 
be inclined to walk upon his hands and feet, he 
would find it very difficult in this borrowed 
ſituation to put his mouth to the ground; the 
truth of this any perſon may very eaſily prove 
by making the experiment ; which ſhews that 
man was not intended by Providence to take 
his food from the earth by his mouth, as his 
hands were made for that purpoſe ; but on the 
contrary, as quadrupeds are obliged to gather 
their food on the earth, it is neceſſary that their 
Jaws ſhould be long, and their heads placed low 

and 
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and pointing downwards, in conſequence of 
which the articulation of the head muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be placed in the poſterior part; which is 
actually the caſe. 

In purſuing this very probable ſyſtem, we 
ſhould be led to imagine, that in monkeys and 
other animals of that kind, which equally aftect- 
ing the ſituation of man and that of quadrupeds, 
ſometimes take their nouriſhment from the earth 
with their mouths, at other times lift it up to 
their jaws with their hands or fore feet, the arti- 
culation of the head ſhould neither be placed 
exactly in the centre of the baſe of the cranium, 
as in man, nor ſo near the extremity of the oc- 
ciput, as in other quadrupeds; and that the 
jaws ſhould alſo be ſomething longer than thoſe 
of man, but ſhorter than thoſe of other animals; 
and which indeed is found to be true in fact. 

It is alſo very remarkable that ſuch of theſe 
animals, the Orang-outang for inſtance, or the 
monkey of Angola, as moſt reſemble the human 
ſpecics, have this opening placed nearer the cen- 
tre of the baſe of the cranium, and the jaws 
ſhorter than any of the other ſpecies of monkies; 
while on the contrary the Makis, which are in 
this reſpect, in the other extreme of the monkey 
kind, have the jaws long, and the occipital open- 


ing 
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ing placed near the poſterior extremity of the 
head. 

Toads, frogs, and fiſhes, that have their heads 
abſolutely in the ſame direction with their bo- 
dies, ought to have the great opening of the 
occipital bone in the moſt poſterior part of the 
head, which is found to be the caſe. Laſtly, with 
reſpect to birds, although they walk upon two 
legs, yet, as they are obliged to pick up their 
food from the ground with their beaks, it would 
ſeem neceſſary that the articulation of the head 
ſhould be placed in the poſterior part of the cra- 
nium; and which we find upon examination to 
be really ſo ſituated, 

Thus we may perceive that this different ſitua- 
tion of the great opening of the occipital bone, 
in the various ſpecies of animals, is admirably 
adapted to their peculiar functions by the all- 
wiſe Creator; and that the more we ſtudy his 
works, the more we ſhall diſcover and admire 
the wonders of his infinite wiſdom, 


Ne IF, 
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A fingular caſe of the Vapours in which a great 
quantity of Narcotics were uſed. Hiſtoire de 
P Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Annee 


1765, page 45. 


M. Tenon read the following Obſervations in 
the Academy, and which were communicated 
to him by M. Beccane, Profeſſor of 8 
at Touloule. ] 


Max of a delicate conſtitution, about ſixty- 

five years old, an inhabitant of Toulouſe, 
who had always been accuſtomed to a ſeden- 
tary life, was attacked by the vapours, accom- 
panied with flying pains and melancholy, They 
attempted to caſe theſe complaints by the uſe of 
narcotics, ſuch as the pills of cynogloſſum and 
of laudanum, wluch ſcemed to incommode him 
the leaſt, 

But theſe remedies in removing the hypo- 
chondriac diſorder cauted a weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, dryneſs of the tongue, heat and un- 
eaſineſs, alſo ſometimes, when he had taken too 
ſtrong a doſe of the narcotic, a fort of drunken- 
neſs ; it was likewiſe remarked, that at this time 
his fleep was diminiſhed, and his gaiety increaſed. 

M. Beccane 
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M. Beccane being called in was of opinion, 
that as the patient had been ſo long accuſtomed 
to the uſe of narcotics, it would be dangerous 
to lay them entirely aſide; but in order to 
hinder the bad effects they produced when taken 
by the mouth, propoſed to give them by way 
of clyſter, which he cauſed to be adminiſtered 
about three hours after the patient had ſupped; 
for this purpoſe he uſed a ſilver ſyringe, the 
piſton of which was marked in ſuch a manner, 
that he could determine the exact quantity of 
liquid to be injected : the effect anſwered M. Bec- 
cane's expectations, the patient was leſs agitated, 
and his ſtomach not ſo much diſordered ; but it 


was ſoon neceſſary to augment the doſe, which 
at the end of a few days became inſufficient. 
Shortly after the patient complained of an 


acute pain and great heat in the anus, which occa- 
ſioned a ſwelling in the part, the hæmorrhoidal 
flux, and a difficulty in making water; the doſe 
was then leſſened, but in proportion as it was 
alſo diminiſhed the vapours returned, which 
happened when the clyſter was retained but a 
little time. 

M. Beccane was not ignorant of the danger 
ariſing from the too long continued uſe of the 
narcotics; but the ſtate of his patient would not 
permit him to leave them off; he therefore 
wiſely 
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wiſely confined himſelf to theſe three principal 
points: 

ik. To render the compoſition more mild by 
leaving out the cinnamon, diminiſhing the quan- 
tity of cloves, and ſubſtituting French wine in 
the room of the Spaniſh, which had been hitherto 
uſed ; and by this means the heat and pain of 
the anus were prevented. 

2d. To aſcertain the doſe that he ought to 
make the patient take, when he had paſſed off 
his former too ſoon; and he ſoon learned by 
experience, that if the inedicine had been retained 
but a quarter of an hour, he muſt give him two 
thirds of the former quantity; if half an hour, 
one half; if an hour, one third ; if an hour 
and a half, one fourth; and if it remained two 
hours, he muſt only give one-eighth, &c. It is 
evident that this diminution of the quantity 


indicated the degree of the action of the re- 


medy. 

3d. Not to augment the doſe, but when the 
former proved inſufficient ; and although this 
augmentation was made with the greateſt cau- 
tion poſſible, yet at laſt the quantity became 
enormous. In the firſt five months of this diſ- 
order the patient took one pound and one 
drachm of this medicine, which he continued 
encreaſing for eleven years ; and in the laſt eight 


* months 
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months of his life he took thirty-nine pounds 
and a half; ſo that the whole quantity he had 
taken amounted to two hundred and ninety- 
three pounds and one quarter. 

At the end of this time he died of a ma- 
lignant fever, which laſted forty-two hours. 


On opening the body, the brain ſeemed 
more dry than it is commonly found to be at 
that age; the left lobe of the lungs and pleura 
were choaked up with a blackiſh livid matter, 
exhaling ſo very diſagreeable an odour, as to 
be almoſt inſupportable ; this was attributed 
to the great and long continued uſe the pa- 
tient had made of opium; but the remain- 
der of the body appeared to be in its natural 
ſtate. 


No x 
my 
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N. 


Cbſervations on Inflammations of the Viſtera of 
the Abdomen, particularly of the Liver. By 
M. Ferrein. Memoires de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, Annte 1776, page 121. 


& en moſt celebrated authors * report, that 
an inflammation of the internal parts of 
the abdomen, and particularly of the liver, very 
rarely happen; it may.therefore appear ſurpriſing 
to many to hear me maintain quite a contrary 
opinion, which is, that ſuch inflammations, and 
particularly of the liver, are the moſt common of 
all diſorders, are the leaſt known, the molt ſub- 
ject to return, and which leave behind them 
ſuch diſagreeable conſequences, as, remaining the 
Whole life-time, will certainly bring the patient 
to the grave, though by flow degrees, unleſs 
ſuch precautions and remedies be employed as 
may be ſufficient to prevent theſe evils, by era- 
dicating their cauſe : ſcarcely any author has 
treated of this diſorder of the liver, or of the 
means neceflary to cftabliſh the health of thoſe 
who are afflited with it. | 


* Boerhaave Aphoriſ. 914. Hoffman de Hepatitide. 
Vor. I. N*I. E 1ſt, 1 
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iſt. I fay, that an inflammation of the interior 
parts of the abdomen, and particularly of the 
liver, is one of the moſt common diſorders to 
which the human body is ſubject; phyſicians 
may have ſufticient and daily opportunities of 
convincing themſelves of the truth of this aſſer- 
tion, if they will have recourſe to the ſick, or to 
thoſe who do not enjoy a perfect ſtate of health, 
and this by a very ſimple and eaſy experiment, 

which I ſhall deſcribe in its proper place. 
2d. I fay an inflammation of the viſcera of 
the abdomen, and eſpecially of the liver, is a 
diſorder very little known, and never ſuſpected, 
unleſs the right ſide of that viſcus be affected 
with violent ſymptoms, which happens ſcarcely 
once in a thouſand times; nor do I ever remem- 
ber above once in my life, to have ſeen a caſe 
in which the whole maſs of the liver was affect- 
ed: phyſicians have hitherto been ignorant, that 
the true ſeat of this inflammation 1s in that 
part of the liver which is ſituated in the epi- 
gaſtric region, particularly about the pit of the 
ſtomach, and they have generally ſuppoſed the 
pain felt in that part to proceed from an affec- 
tion of the ſtomach itſelf, and not from an in- 
flammation of the liver. It is certain that our 
beſt authors have only given an imaginary de- 
ſcription of this diſorder, and which only tends 
to 
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to render more obſcure the knowledge of this 
diſeaſe, its cauſes, prognoſtics, and the treatment 
neceſſary either to prevent or cure it. 

2d. I ſay, that an inflammation of the liver is, 
of all other diſorders, that which is moſt ſubject 
to relapſe, if the patient has not periſhed in the 
firſt attack, which indeed very rarely happens; 
theſe returns obſerve no regular order ; but at- 
tack the patient from once to an hundred times 
in a year; nay, many have a return of it once 
every day. 

4th, and laſtly. I ſay, that a perſon after be- 
ing once attacked with this diſeaſe, is for the 
remainder of his life-time afflicted with trouble- 
ſome and dangerous diſorders. 

The accidents, which have never been fore- 
ſeen, or expected, and which never fail to hap- 
pen, are thoſe of bad health, during the remain- 
der of the patient's life, which indeed is ſeldom 
of long duration: 1 ſhall teach the means of pre- 
venting all theſe evils by a treatment and conduct 
that would not be ſuſpected, and that never fails 


of good ſuccels, unleſs in the moſt extraordinary 
caſes. ; 


But before I enter into a detail of this matter, 
it will be neceſſary to throw a little light upon 
lome eſſential points of the practice of phyſic; 
and theſe are: 


F. 2 | "Fo How 
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1. How are we to judge by the touch, whe- 
ther the pain of the internal parts of the abdo- 
men be the effect of an inflammation, or whe- 
ther it proceeds from another cauſe ? 

29. How are we to proceed in order to exa- 
mine the ſtate of the liver in a living ſubject ? 

3. Is the liver entirely deſtitute of ſenſibi- 
lity; or has it very little, as ſome able writers 
affirm ? 

4*. Is there any ſign, which we may regard 
as certain and conſtant, indicating the preſence 
of bad humours in the primæ viz, and the ne- 
ceſſity of purging ? | 

In anſwer to the firſt queſtion; viz, How are 
we to judge by the touch whether the pain of 
the internal parts of the abdomen proceeds from 
an inflammation of the liver, or from another 
cauſe ? we ought to know that every diforder 
may be found in its loweſt as well as higheſt de- 
gree of malignity ; but our beſt authors are very 
ſubject to neglect giving any account of the for- 
mer, and only paint the latter tate: from whence 
it happens, that we hear ſo much of bad habits 
of body, delicate conſtitutions, &c. although 
the ſigns, by which theſe are ſuppoſed to be 
diſcovered, have generally for their origin mor- 
bific cauſes, and which are ſeldom very conſpi- 
cuous, as I have convinced myfclt in many 

| caſes; ' 
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caſes; for which reaſon internal inflammations 
are rarely ſuſpected but from the violence of the 
diſorder, followed by fever, and other bad 
{ſymptoms ; but can we be ignorant that ſome- 
times this diſorder may be very flight, as well 
on account of the ſpace it occupies, as of the part 
in which it is fixed? it is only when either of 
theſe are very remarkable, or when a proper re- 
gimen has not been obſerved, that a fever and 
other bad ſymptoms accompany it, and make it 
more conſpicuous ; but I am well aſſured that 
theſe are wanting in molt caſes. 

How are we then to judge that the pain of 
the abdomen proceeds from an inflammation ? it 
is by preſſing the part affected with the ends of 
your fingers, the pain will immediately increaſe, 
and the patient will experience the ſame ſenſa- 
tion as if you had preſſed a ſore or bruiſed part 
of his body; on the contrary, if it proceeds 
from another cauſe, this augmentation of the pain 
will not take place: I have taught this method 

a long time, after having very often proved it 
in hoſpitals and other places, by opening a great 
number of dead bodies. 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, chat the parts 
ſubject to this examination are thoſe immedi- 
ately over which the ſingers may be placed: for 
example, the forepart of the liver, part of the 

E 3 ſtomach 
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ſtomach, the colon, jejunum, and ileon, &c. It 
was by this means that I have diſcovered, and 
by which every phyſician will be able to diſcover, 
that the pain of theſe parts, although unaccom- 
panied by fever or other violent ſymptoms, may 
proceed very often from inflammation, which 
very rarely happens to the ſtomach, although it 
may be very ſubject to pain : but with regard to 
the liver and the inteſtines, an inflammation of 
theſe parts is a thouſand times more common 
than 1s generally believed. 

I come now to the ſecond queſtion, viz. What 
method ought we to purſue in the examination 
of the ſtate of the liver in a living ſubject ? 

In anſwering this queſtion it may be neceſſary 
to mention, that the right lobe of the liver does 
not deſcend below the ribs, therefore cannot be 
felt in that part in a living ſubject, which is the 
place moſt commonly examined by the phyſician 
in order to diſcover if. it be painful or any-wiſe 
obſtructed; but I am certain that this viſcus 
never deſcends ſo low, except in ſome very ex- 
traordinary caſes, and in which it hath been 
augmented to a very great ſize; therefore their 
opinions after ſuch reſearches muſt be merely 
imaginary : in ſhort, the only part of the liver 
that can be found below the ribs, or diaphragm, 
is the ſmall lobe which is fituated in the pit of 

; the 
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the ſtomach, and that is preciſely the ſpot where 
we mult ſeck for it with our fingers; and I am 
very certain that ſuch as ſhall follow this method 
with proper care, will ſeldom fail to find it; 
and may alſo feel it throughout the whole extent 
of the forepart of the thorax, without even con- 
founding it with the neighbouring parts, ſuch 
as the ſtomach, colon, &c. which are placed 
underneath this viſcus. It ſeems aſtoniſhing, that 
a method ſo ſimple and effential in every caſe, 
ſhould have been hitherto ſo little known ; for 


which reaſon I hope to be excuſed for entering 
ſo minutely into this matter. 


The patient muſt be placed upon his back, 
with his head ſupported by a pillow, and his 
knees a little bended and elevated; the clothes 
muſt then be ſtripped from off the part, and great 
care being taken that the abdominal muſcles be 
in a ſtate of relaxation, the end of the index or 
fore finger of each hand is to be applied alter- 
nately to the part oppoſite to the ſmall lobe of 
the liver, Which part is very near the cartilago 
enſi formis, from thence proceeding downwards 
by little and little, till the edge of that viſ- 
cus, which may be ealily known, be felt; and 
it will alſo be highly proper to examine 
this edge throughout the whole extent of the 
pit of the ſtomach, Every phyſician ought to 

I. 4 cxercilc 
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exerciſe himſelf in this mode of examination, 
that he may be able to judge readily and accu- 
rately concerning the natural ſtate of the liver, 
and the changes it may undergo &. 

Let us proceed to the third queſtion, viz. Has 

the liver very little, or is it altogether deſtitute 
of ſenſibility ? | 

The celebrated Frederick Hoffman + allows it 
but very little, and maintains that if this viſcus 
at any time ſeems to be affected with acute pain, 
the ſeat of the diſorder muſt be referred to the 
neighbouring membranes, 

A learned modern writer, to whom the art 
of medicine is much indebted, has purſued this 
matter much farther ; the experiments which he 
had made upon living animals, led him to be- 
lieve that the liver is void of ſenſibility; but any 
phyſician may convince himſelf, as will be ſeen 
preſently, that this viſcus is very often affected 
with pain, and that even to a great degree, with- 
out our being able to attribute it either to the 
ligaments or parts adjoining ; but whether this 


It muſt be obſcrved that when very meagre ſubjects, and thoſe 
whoſe ſtomachs and inteſtines are very much contracted, lie on their 
backs, the fore part of the liver is very ſubje& to fall backwards, 
and conſequently to be removed to a greater diſtance from the linea 
alba & peritoneum ; in which caſe the fingers muſt be puſhed in to 
a greater depth, in order to feel or judge of the ſtate of this viſcus. 
+ Vol. III. page 448 & 449. | 


pain 
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pain be ſeated in the proper ſubſtance of the 
liver itſelf, or in the membranes which compoſe 
it, as I have obſerved an infinite number of ſmall 
bags incloſing the grains or globules that form 
this ſubſtance, I do not now intend to exa- 
mine. | 

Let us therefore proceed to the fourth and 
laſt queſtion, and which relates to one of the 
principal effects of an inflammation of the liver, 
viz. Is there any certain ſign by which we can 
diſcover the preſence of bad humours in the ſto- 
mach, or prime. viz, and the neceſlity of 
purging ? | 

I can anſwer, that ſuch was never known until 
I had diſcovered that the true and conſtant ſign 
was the inequality of the pulſe, conſidered ei- 
ther with regard to its ſtrength or quickneſs; 
it is indeed aſtoniſhing that a fign ſo very impor- 
tant in the practice of medicine, and which pre- 
ſents itſelf every moment among the ſick, was 
never known until this time; and that phyſi- 
cians had not obſerved, that it is the uſe of pur- 
gatives, and of a proper regimen, which for the 
molt part occaſions this inequality of the pulſe to 
diſappear, 

After what has been ſaid, I think I ſcarcely 
need to mention, that in ſpeaking of the un- 


equal, 
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pulſe *. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that in order to diſcover 
with more certainty this inequality, the patient's 
arm ought to be ſteady and firmly ſupported ; 
and that the phyſician ſhould hold his fingers for 
ſome time upon the artery, and pay great atten- 
tion to the circumſtances I have mentioned; op- 
ſerving alſo that the weaker the patient is, the 
more unequal the pulſe ; while on the contrary 


if a fever be preſent, and more eſpecially if it be 


conſiderable, the pulſe will be leſs unequal. | 
I ſhall further add, 1. That if the inequality 
of the pulſe be very ſmall, one purge may be 
ſufficient ; but if this inequality be great, the 
medicine muſt be repeated two or three times, 
in order to diſcharge the matter —y and 
render the pulſe equal. 


* We may find in a book written upon Criſes, by Mr. Nihel, an 
Engliſhman, what J nad long before told him, in converſation, 
concerning intermitting pulſes, and the inferences to be drawn from 
them reſpecting humours in the primæ viæ. We alſo find in a work 
written by Mr. Cox of the {ame nation, a great number of obſer- 
vations tending to prove by the effects of purgatives and the re-eſta- 
bliſhmert of the pulſe, the truth of that which Mr. Nihel had 


learned of me. The Theſis of M. Gauthier, Phyſician of the Fa- 


culty, “An in pulſu inæquali aut intermittente purgantia,“ gives 
a ſuſi y exact idea of what he confeſſes to haye learnt from me 
upon that ubject: nevertheleſs I do not deny but in certain caſes 
the incquality of the pulſe may ariſe from other cauſes; however, in 
my whole life time I have been able to make only two en 
to the rule which I have now given, 

20. That 
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29, That it is on the next day after the patient 
has been purged, and not on the day itſelf, that 
the pulſe will be found more regular, | 

3. That this inequality when habitual, which 
we find to be the caſe in moſt of thoſe who, al- 

though free from fever, do not enjoy a good 
| Kate of health, is the moſt certain mark we can 


have of the weakneſs of the ſtomach. , 
After having anſwered the four preceding 


queſtions ; let us next enquire where is the ſeat, 
what is the nature and the cauſe of the pain of 
the liver? after which, we ſhall take notice of 
the different circumſtances attending it, its prog- 
noſtics, and method of cure: all which circum- 
ſtances have been unknown till now, to the great 
detriment of the ſick who have laboured under 
this diſorder, : the number of whom extends to 
near one third part of all thoſe who do not en- 
joy a good ſtate of health. It has been always 
received as a certain truth, that the ſeat of an 
inflammation of the liver 1s always in the right 
ſide; it was by this circumſtance that Frederick 
Hoffman and many others, thought themſelves 
able to diſtinguiſh the pain of this viſcus from 
that of the ſtomach ; but it is very certain that 
this caſe very rarely happens, and thoſe who 
think otherwiſe muſt have taken the pain of 


ſome of the neighbouring parts for that of the 
| | liver, 
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liver, as I have known to have been the caſe 
very often. The common ſeat of this diſorder, 
as I have ſaid before, is in the epigaſtrium or 
pit of the ſtomach, and never happens in any 
other part, except in the moſt extraordinary 
caſes, although the pain ariſing from it has hi- 
therto been falſely attributed to the ſtomach. 
To be certain of the fact which I now advance 
it muſt be obſerved, that the pit of the ſtomach 
is very ſubject to two ſorts of pain ; the one be- 
comes much more painful on being forcibly 
preſſed by the ends of the fingers, while on the 
contrary, the other is not attended with ſuch 
ſenſibility ; but it is however certain that the 
firſt, whether more or leſs common than the 
ſecond, has its ſeat in the fore part of the liver, 
as I have obſerved above a thouſand times. To 
be convinced of this fact, it is only neceſſary to 
make the patient lie on his back, and to proceed 
in the examination as before directed, and it 
will be found that the pain of the part will not 
be increaſed by the preſſure, unleſs the fingers 
act upon ſome part of the ſurface of the liver; 
we muſt indeed be entirely ignorant of the ſitua- 
tion of this viſcus, not to be able to determine 
whether it or any other of the viſcera ſuffers in 
this experiment, ED 


I have 
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I have demonſtrated in my anſwer to the ſe- 
cond queſtion that the ſenſibility, of which 1 
have juſt now ſpoken, is a certain proof of in- 
flammation, we cannot therefore doubt, in ſim- 
lar circumſtances, of that of the liver; and any 
one may be eaſily convinced that this diſorder 
is extremely common &. | 

As a knowledge of this inflammation, how- 
ever {light it may be, is of very great import- 
ance, particularly on account of its conſequences 
and as that part of the colon, which lies near the 
pit of the ſtomach, 1s very liable to an inflam- 
mation ; we mult take great care not to miſtake 
the one for the other: this indeed may be eaſily 
prevented by paying proper attention to the 
different ſituation of theſe viſcera, I might ſay 
the ſame thing with regard to an inflammation 
of the ſtomach, but this caſe 1s infinitely more 
rare, and I do not remember to have met with 
it more than once in my whole life. I have alſo 
obſerved, though only in two ſubjects, this diſ- 
order to have lightly affected the right lobe of 


* It may alſo be proper to remark, that this inflammation ought 
generally to take place in the malignant and epidemical fever men- 
tioned by M. Gorter, and called by him, hungarica febris, & hun- 
garicus morbus; for he ſays, præter generalia febrium ſymptomata, 
obſervatw dolor intolerabilis circa orificium ventriculi, qui locus 
tumet & ad tactum dolet. 


Praxis Medicæ, lib. 11. paragr. 224. 
ko 1 the 
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the liver, the pain of which was very ſenſibly 
augmented by preſſing ſomewhat forcibly upon 
the lower ribs of that ſide, but ſtill more if the 
preſſure was applied to the intercoſtal muſcles 
neareſt to the part affected; beſides this pain 
extended itſelf to the right ſide of the ſcrobiculus 
cordis, where a very ſharp pain was complained 
of when the fingers were applied to the part 1 
am now ſpcaking of. 


It is, I believe, needleſs to repeat here what ! 
have already ſaid, with regard to a caſe in which 
the inflammation was ſpread throughout the 
whole extent of the liver. 


Cauſes of an Inflammation of the Liver. 


Let us now examine what thoſe cauſes are 
which commonly produce this inflammation; 
Theſe are generally two; the firſt that diſpoſes 
to the evil in queſtion, 1s the obſtruction of the 
liver, which ſometimes precedes, but never fails 
to follow ſuch inflammation, as we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee. 


The ſecond cauſe producing or exciting this 
diſorder, is the preſcnce of aliments or bad hu- 
mours in the ſtomach, which is always found 
more or leſs weakened in theſe circumſtances ; 

6 it 
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it will be ſcarcely poſſible to perſuade any one, 
before he ſhall have ſeen how powerful this laſt- 
mentioned cauſe is with regard to the diſeaſe in 
queſtion, that aliments taken in equal quantities 
by perſons, ſome of whom are ſubje& to this 
* inflammation of the liver, others to a fimple 
pain of the ſtomach, ſhall be able to excite the 
former of theſe diſorders with, at leaſt, equal 
eaſe as the latter. 

The other cauſes exciting this diſorder, al- 
though leſs frequently than the former, are: 

1*. A fever. 

2*. The time or approach of the menſes. 

3*. A difficulty or ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
diſcharge. 

4*. Violent efforts to vomit, and eſpecially 
ſuch as are occaſioned by emetics of the antimo- 
nial kind ; which laſt often produce this diſor- 
der in many who had never felt it before, but in 
whom the liver perhaps had been obſtructed ; 
and indeed ſeldom fail to renew the diſeaſe, 
and that in a violent manner, in thoſe whom it 
has once attacked. 

I have ſeen in two particular caſes, terrible 
effects produced by this medicine, and in which 
[ had expreſsly forbidden the uſe of it. 

It will, no doubt, appear very ſurpriſing to 
many, that I ſhould affirm the liver to be ſo very 

| liable 
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liable to ſuch diſorders ; but this ſurprize will 
ſoon ceaſe upon reflecting that the liver is the 
only part of the body which is moiſtened by 
- a venous blood, which has been deprived of a 
great part of its lymph, and has loſt much of 
its fluidity and celerity by having paſſed through - 
the whole extent of the other viſcera of the 
abdomen; is it then ſurprizing that it ſhould 
meet with great difficulty in paſling through the 
capillary veſſels of the liver, or that it ſhould be 
ſo ſubject to cauſe that obſtruction and inflam- 
mation I have mentioned? I have moreover ob- 
ſerved, that the hepatick artery ſpreads itſelf en- 
tirely through the membranous parts of the 
liver, ſuch as the capſule of Gliſſon, the mem- 
branes of the biliary veſſels, and others, from 
whence the blood paſſes into the ſmall veins 
which empty themſelves into the branches of the 
vena porta. Theſe are the only veſſels that diſ- 
tribute the blood through the proper ſubſtance 
of the liver, through the part which ſerves for 
the ſecretion of the bile; after conſidering this, 
will it appear any-wiſe aſtoniſhing, that this blood 
ſhould be ſo ſubje& to cauſe an inflammation ? 
it is alſo without doubt owing to this cauſe that 
we ſo often find the liver obſtructed. Perhaps 
it may alſo be aſked, why is that part of the 
liver which is ſituated in the epigaſtrium and 

ſcrobiculus 
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ſcrobiculus cordis, ſo much more liable to in- 
flammation than any other part of this viſcus ? 
to this I anſwer, that the cauſe of this may ariſe 
from that part of the liver being more liable to 
be forcibly preſſed by the diaphragm and the 
ends of the falſe ribs, than any other ; and eſpe- 
cially in the hiccough, convulſive coughs, &c. 


The Effects of an Inflammation of the Liver. 


Theſe are of two ſorts; the one common to 
every kind of inflammacion, the other proper 
to this alone. The firſt common effect is the 
pain cauſed by the tenhon of the fibres, which 
may be found in every degree, but is often ſo 
very light as to be ſcarcely felt by the patient 
-unleſs the affected part be prefied. But notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſertions of many celebrated writers, 
and which I have already taken notice of in ſpeak- 
ing of the ſenſibility of the liver, I ahrm, that 
this pain ſometimes becomes ſo very violent as 
to produce the diſorder called the cardialgia, a 
malady, ſtyled by the celebrated Frederick Hoff- 
man, the moſt cruel of all others, the ſeat of which 
correſponds to the ſcrobiculus cordis, and which 
I ſhould by no means have attributed to the liver, 
had I not been rendered certain of the fact by 
having examined this viſcus in a variety of caſes; 

Vor. I. N IL. F but 
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but it is particularly to the humours accamu- 
lated in the ſtomach, joined to this pain, that the 
weakneſs and anxiety accompanying it are to be 
attributed. Nevertheleſs, I do not deny but the 
cardialgia may ſometimes be ſeated in the ſuperior 
orifice of the ſtomach, but I have never met with 
an example of this kind: it is therefore certain, 
notwithſtanding the contrary has been hitherto 
believed, that this diforder is generally the effect 
of an inflammation. Another common effect, 
but which however does not always preſent itſelf, 
is a fever: when the liver however is much in- 
flamed, and through a great extent, or when 
the primæ viz are loaded with humours favour- 
able to its production, this generally appears. 

The effects proper and peculiar to an inflam- 
mation of the liver, but which do not always take 
EY are chiefly theſe: 

. A pain oftentimes in the pit of the each 
har ſecms to mount towards the middle of the 
ſternum. 

29, Pain is commonly felt near the lower part 
of the ſpine of the back; this pain is ſometimes 
increaſed by preſſing upon the pit of the ſtomach, 
which makes me ſuſpect that part of the liver 
which is neareſt the vertcbra, is not always free 


from this diſorder. 


3*. Very often a ſympathetic pain is felt in the 
region of the ſhoulders. 


. The 
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4. The jaundice appears ſometimes, but by no 
means commonly, as Boerhaave and other famous 
authors have alledged; but much oftener a light 
yellow tinge is perceived in the faces of ſome, 
while nothing of this kind 1s diſcovered in others. 

This diſeaſe, like other inflammations, 1s ter- 
minated either by reſolution, ſuppuration, gan- 
grene, or death; but the reſolution is very often 
imperfect, ſo that the marks of an inflammatory 
obſtruction remain for a long time, or perhaps 
during the remainder of the patient's life; the 
truth of this we may be eaſily convinced of by 
the painful ſenſibility of the liver, which takes 
place, when preſſed upon by the ends of our 
fingers: ſuppuration, which frequently ſucceeds 
other violent inflammations, is in this caſe very 
rare; and gangrene is ſtill more ſo. 

This diſorder, even when exceedingly ſlight, 
always leaves behind it two others that render 
life miſe able, and after ſeveral years of ſuffering, 
bring the miſerable patient to the grave: theſe 
two evils, which, believe, have never been fore- 
ſeen in ſuch caſes, are an obſtruction of the liver, 
and a renewal of the inflammation. 

An obſtruction of the liver is ſometimes, but not. 
always, diſcovered by the refiſtance that we feel 
in preſſing that part of it which is oppoſite to the 
pit of the ſtomach ; but this obſtruction is molt 

F 2 commonly 
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commonly known by the effects that it produces; 
and theſe effects which are alſo difficult to be 
diſcovered in the beginning, are, 


1'. A diminution of ſtrength and paleneſs of 
the face; and after ſome time, a leanneſs of the 
body, though it is ſometimes bloated ; cedema- 
tous legs; and at laſt the droply itſelf. 


25. A regurgitation of ſome of the bile into 
the blood ; in conſequence of this, the patient's 
ſkin is tinged with a yellow colour ; ſometimes 


the true jaundice; and very often a brick-co- 
loured urine. | 


3%. Very commonly in women, a diſordered 
ſtate, diminution, ſuppreſſion, or difficulty of 
the menſtrual evacuation; at other times the 


direct contrary takes place; for I have ſeen more 
than once, habitual uterine hæmorrhagies; but 
the fluor albus happens more frequently than any 
of the former. | 


. The hemorrhoids oftentimes appear in 
both ſexes, 

5*. A weakneſs of the ſtomach ſucceeded by an 
accumulation of the humours in the prime vie, 
which may be always diicovered by paying a 
proper attention to the incquality of the pulſe; 
this more particularly happens when the patient 
does not obſerve a ſtrict regimen, which is very 
often the caſe. Theſe humours frequently pro- 


duce 
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dnce pains, ſometimes ſimple, and at other times 
accompanied with an inflammation of the bowels, 
but very rarely with one of the ſtomach. 

60. Many are ſcized with vaporous, nervous, 
and melancholic diſorders, which, when habitual, 
depend for the moſt part not only upon a morbid 
ſenſibility of the nerves, but alſo upon an obſtruc- 
tion of the liver, or ſome ſuch cauſe, as I have 
diſcovered, a hundred and a hundred times, by 
the ſymptoms marking this diſorder, and ſtill 
more certainly by the great ſucceſs of remedies 
adapted to ſuch a cauſe; on which account I 
have been very much ſurprized to find that this 
method of treating the vapours, was not more 
univerſally known. 

7. I have already ſaid, that an obſtruction of 
the liver is liable to produce a leanneſs of the 
body: I had an opportunity of ſeeing a very ſin- 
gular caſe of this ſort in a certain counſellor, who 
was ſubject to an inflammation of the liver; in 
this gentleman, the nervous conſumption, pro- 
duced by this obſtruction, was in the very laſt 
ſtage ; yet I perfectly re- eſtabliſhed his health ſe- 
veral years ago by the uſe of proper remedies. 
This cauſe alſo ſometimes gives riſe to complaints 
we ſhould ſcarcely ſuſpect, but which I myſelt 
have obſerved ; theſe are, a thickening of the 
bronchial humour, true aſthmas, ſuffocating 
E 3 catarrhs, 
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catarrhs, obſtinate coughs, obſtructions of the 
lungs, pulmonary and nervous conſumptions, 
and that kind of bad health which often follows 
a gout of long ſtanding, &c. 

I have mentioned above, that an inflammation 
of the liver leaves always after it two effects, 
which have not, as far as I know, been foreſeen 
in ſuch caſes; theſe are an obſtruction of the liver, 
and a great propenſity to relapſe. As I have al- 
ready ſpoken of the former, I will now procced 
to the ſecond effect. 

An inflammation of the liver returns in ſome 
perſons daily, in others once or oftener in the 
week, month, or year; ſome it attacks imme- 
diately after meals, others not till ſeveral hours 
after having eaten, and many only in the night 
or next Morning, | 

I have alſo ſaid, that this inflammatory obſtruc- 
tion has continued for many years, or even dur- 
ing e life of the patient, and this ſometimes 
without his feeling the leaſt pain, unleſs when 
the affected part was preſſed. 

From what has been already ſaid, it is eaſy to 
learn, that the cauſes which continue or renew this 
pain are, on the one fide, the obſtruction of the 


liver, and on the other, the aliments or humours 
accumulated in the ſtomach. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall not here take notice of ſuch ſymptoms 
as may be produced either by the action of the 
diaphragm upon the liver, or by the action of 
this viſcus upon the diaphragm; neither ſhall I 
enter into a detail of the diagnoſtics of the dif- 
eaſe in queſtion, as it will be quite ſuſficient to 
remember only what I have already ſaid upon 
that ſubject. It may be neceſſary however to re- 
mark that this diſorder, although extremely com- 
mon, is often ſo very flight, or the intervals be- 
tween the paroxyſms ſo long, that many who 
are ſubject to it ſcarcely perceive, or pay much 
regard to its attacks ; phyſicians therefore who 


may be conſulted by perſons of a bad ſtate of 


health, and eſpecially women, ſhould by no 
means neglect enquiring it they be ſubject to any 
pain in the pit of the ſtomach, joined with that 
ſenſibility I have before deſcribed. 

With regard to the prognoſtic it is proper to 
obſerve, that this diſeaſe, conſidered either with 
reſpect to itſelf, or its conſequences, can never 
be radically cured except by that method I ſhall 
lay down; a method I have never ſeen made 
uſe of, or recommended by any writer; at leaft 
as far as I can remember ; but which never fails 
to re-eſtabliſh the health of the patient, as I have 


always experienced, unleſs the inflammation be 
of the moſt violent kind, or the ſtrength of the 
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patient exhauſted by the long continuance of the 
diſorder. 

With regard to the methoc᷑ of cure, the gene- 
ral views ought to be, 

1*. To take off the inflammation : this is of 
the utmoſt conſequence, even when the patient 
cannot feel the leaſt pain unleſs the affected part 
be preſſed. | 

25. To prevent a relapſe of the diſorder, and 
to re- eſtabliſhi perfectly the patient's health, by 
entirely removing the obſtruction. 

With regard to the firſt view, if the inflam- 
mation be not very violent, it ſometimes quickly 
ceaſes of itſelf, but very often the contrary hap- 
pens; however, let this matter be as it will, 
ſome of the indications of cure are common to 
inflammations in general; and others proper to 
this alone. The common indications are to be 
adopted; 

15. In obſtructions of the blood veſſels. 


2%, In a tenſion of the membranes of theſe 
veſſels. 


35. In pains ariſing from this tenſion. Ob- 
ſtructions in theſe veſſels indicate thoſe remedies 


which tend to attenuate and diminiſh the quan- 
tity of blood; ſuch as cooling medicines and 
bleeding; obſerving that this laſt, by diminiſhing 
the ſtrength of the body, and alſo that of the 
| ſtomach, 
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ſtomach, which, in general, are already ſuffi- 
ciently weak in theſe circumſtances, may render 
the patient more liable to a relapſe; ſo that we 
ought to be very careful not to draw blood ex- 
cept in very urgent caſes, and even then to give 
the preference to leeches applied to the edge of 
the anus; which, for obvious reaſons, com- 
monly produce a more ſudden effect than vence- 
ſection, as I have myſelf frequently experienced. 

With regard to cooling medicines, we ought 
to avoid thoſe that might debilitate or overload 
the ſtomach ; ſuch as the cold ſeeds, emulſions, 
and milk ; which laſt, although given in the in- 
tervals of the pain, has been very much ſuſ- 
pected to do harm, unleſs in ſome very extra- 
ordinary caſes &. 

When the diſeaſe is violent, and the pain very 
ſevere, the great tenſion of the membranes of 
the blood veſſels indicate, independent of its cauſe, 
the uſe of emollients, ſuch as the decoction of 
linſeed, and of jujubes, the butter of cacao, or 
even the oil of ſweet almonds ; on the contrary, 
if the diforder be moderate, we ought not to uſe 
theſe remedies, on account of the very great 


Among the prodigious number ef patients afflited with this 
diſorder, that have been under my care, I have only obſerved two, 
who were not the worſe for the ule of milk, and even one of theſe, 
after the firſt ſix days, was ſo much incommoded by it, as to have 
a return of the inflammation, | 


weakneſs 
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weakneſs of the ſtomach; but this is by no 
means the caſe with reſpect to the uſe of to- 
pical emollients, or of the bath or ſemicupium, 


as theſe remedies are very proper in either caſe, 
if the patient be not too weak. 


The pain itſelf indicates the uſe of- anodynes, 
as thoſe of Hoffman; or if it be very acute, of 
laudanum, eſpecially at the beginning of the 
fit. 

The curative indications peculiar to the in— 
flammation of which I am now ſpeaking, are, 
ſuch as are fitted to remove the cauſes producing 
or continuing it; which, as I have already ſaid, 
are an obſtruction of the liver, a great weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, and the humours accumulated 
in it. | 

The obſtruction of the liver indicates the uſe 
of deobſtruents, but even the beſt of theſe will 
be very apt to irritate and augment the diſorder, 
if the pain be any-wiſe acute; and their uſe, 
though perſiſted in for a long time, as four or 
five months, will be but of little benefit to thoſe 
who labour under a continual obſtruction of this 
kind, although it may be in a ſmall degree, 
and only felt on the part being preſſed; in ſuch 
and ſimilar caſes theſe medicines will not have the 
deſired effect, and ought therefore to be laid aſide 
until the pain or ſenſibility ſhall have diſappeared); 

| except 
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except in a particular caſe, which I ſhall men- 


tion. 

The great weakneſs of the ſtomach, the diffi- 
culty of digeſting the food taken in, joined to 
the effect produced upon the liver, require the 
ſtricteſt regimen; and when the inflammatory 
obſtruction, although free from fever, or even 
from pain, if the part be not preſſed, hath re- 
mained ten or twelve days, or, as often hap- 
pens, months or years, it cannot be conquered 
without denying the patient every kind of ſolid 
food, and making him live entirely on broth for 
eight, twelve, or more days, according to the 
length of time that the obſtruction has remain- 
ed; and this regimen is to be perſiſted in four 
or five days after it ſhall have ceaſed ; the bath 
alſo, or the ſemicupium, will be very neceſſary 
in this caſe, if the * of the patient will 
permit its uſe. 


The great weakneſs of the ſtomach indicates 
the uſe of ſtomachicks, yet, at the ſame time re- 
membering that ſuch as are any-wiſe heating, 
are contra- indicated by the inflammation; the 
medium therefore to be obſerved is, to chooſe 
ſuch medicines as are leaſt heating, and to uſe 


them when the pain 1s very flight, avoiding at 
this time cooling things; I recommend nothing 
6 that 
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that I have not learned from experience in theſe 
caſes. 

Againſt the accumulation of humours in the 
ſtomach, emetics ſeem to be particularly re- 
quired; but as the violent efforts of yomiting 
are, in theſe caſes, much to be dreaded, we mult 
truſt alone to ſimple purgatives, exhibited when 
the pain 1s very moderate; and theſe are to be 
repeated until the pulſe becomes regular. If the 
patient however be troubled with a nauſea, and 
makes ſpontaneous efforts to vomit, theſe ought to 
be aided, by giving him plentifully of warm water, 
and tickling his throat witha feather; taking care, 
above all, not to give emetics of the antimonial 
kind, for theſe having been exhibited in two 
caſes, as before mentioned, after I had expreſsly 
forbidden the uſe of them, nearly deſtroyed 
both the patients. I have however been, as it 
were, obliged in two other caſes to give mode- 
rate doſes of ipecacuanha, which had tolerable 
good effects, but without producing very great 
eflorts. | 


After having given the method to cure the in- 
flammation when preſent, I will next conſider 
the means to prevent its return, and re-eſtabliſh 
the bad health that always follows this diſorder, 
though it very ſeldom appears in the beginning. 
The only means to ſucceed in this matter, as I 

4 | have 
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ſaid before, is to remove the obſtruction by a 
long uſe of deobſtruent medicines, ſuch as the 
terra foliata tartari, the tincture and many other 
preparations of iron, the chalybeate waters, and 
the acidulæ, but above all thoſe of Spa, taking 
them carefully from their ſource, or making the 
Journey thither, 

But if there ſhould be any reaſon to be afraid 
of irritating the lungs, the bituminous waters, 
as thoſe ot Cauterez and of Aubonne, are to 
be adminiſtered; or, in their ſtead, medicinal 
ſoap joined with gum ammoniacum ; continuing 
theſe medicines for ſome months, or at leaſt 
until the health, ſtrength, good plight, healthy 
colour, &c. ſhall be properly reſtored ; which 
in general demands more time 1n proportion as 
the patient is advanced in years, or the diſorder 
of long ſtanding. 

With regard to the moſt uſeful time of admi- 
niſtering theſe remedies, it will be proper to be- 
gin a day or two after the pain and ſenſibility 
have diſappeared ; and in order to aſſiſt their 
operation, it will be neceſſary, 


1%. To cleanſe the prime viz, eſpecially in 
the beginning, by purgatives; and even after- 
wards, if the pulle ſhould become unequal. 

29, The ſtomach being very weak, it will be 
neceſſary to make the patient obſerve a very 
ſtrict 
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ſtrict regimen, eſpecially during the firſt month 
of taking theſe medicines ; and to live on broth 
the days that he is purged. 


3. For the ſame reaſon, it will be very proper 
during the firſt fifteen or twenty days, to join 
ſtomachick with the deobſtruent medicines ; 
ſuch as wormwood wine, extract of juniper- 
berries, &c. particularly a little before meals. 

4%. Moderate exerciſe, eſpecially in the morn- 
ings after having taken a deobſtruent medicine, 
will affiſt its operation, as will alſo the air of the 
country. | 

5%. Not to forget what I have already ſaid, 
viz. that the remedies adminiſtered to remove 
the obſtruction of the liver will have no effect 
whilſt the leaſt inflammation remains, for this 
will add as much to the obſtruction, as the 
deobſtruents will be able to remove: ſo that after 
having been obliged to Keep the patient tor 
many days living on broth, in order to remove 
this obſtinate inflammatory obſtruction, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve the fame regimen during 
four days after it has ceafed, uſing at the ſame 
time deobſtruents, alſo taking ſome weak ſoops 
with the broths, gradually increaſing their 
ſtrength according as the obſtruction ſhall ap- 
pear to be diminiſhed. | 

It 
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It ſometimes happens that the inflammation 
returns during the time of uſing the deobſtruent 
remedies; but it may be eaſily ſtopped by keep- 
ing the patient for two or three days on broths. 


This is the method of cure that I have uſed 
in a great variety of caſes, and I never remem- 
ber to have failed of ſucceſs in any inſtance 
where it was exactly followed; but this is ſome- 
times not the caſe, eſpecially among ladies of 
high rank, who, though a long time afflicted 
with a continual pain, or ſenſibility of the liver, 
could not be prevailed upon to live entirely 
upon broth ; under which circumſtances, I made 
them uſe the moſt agreeable deobſtruents, ſuch 
as the mineral waters and the acidulz; for exam- 
ple, thoſe of Buflang; and continue theſe for 
years, at the ſame time making them obſerve as 
{trict a regimen as I could ; by theſe means their 
health became much better, and the diſorder be- 
ing conſiderably diminithed, afterwards began 
to leave conſiderable intervals free from painful 
ſenſibility, more eſpecially in thoſe who had beſt 
obſerved the preſcribed regimen : in this ſtate of 
the diforder, it will by no means be difficult, by 
conſtantly purſuing the fame method, to remove 
the pain entirely; but even after it has thus 
ceaſed, the ditcafe is not entirely eradicated ; 
there ſtill remains a part of the obſtruction, 


which 
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which however will not be difficult to cure, by 
continuing to uſe the medicines above directed, 


until a perfect re-eſtabliſhment of the ſtrength, 


good plight, complexion, pulſe, &c. be procured. 

I have now related what I had to ſay upon 
this diſorder ; and I can affirm, that I have ad- 
vanced nothing either with regard to its nature, 
cauſes, effects, or method of cure, but what J 
have learned from reaſon, and from a long and 
repeated experience. 

I ſhall only add, in finiſhing this diſcourſe, that 


the diſorder of which I have ſpoken, ſometimes 


produces an inſpiſſation and ' augmentation of 
the bronchial humours, true aſthmas, ſuffocat- 
ing catarrhs, obſtinate coughs, obſtructions of 
the lungs, pulmonary and nervous conſump- 
tions, and ſuch a ſtate of bad health, as ſome- 
times follows a gout of long ſtanding, 

I ſhall treat upon another occaſion of the uſe- 


ful knowledge that I have derived from this 


matter, and the great ſucceſs that has followed 
my method of treating theſe diſorders, even in 
caſes which have been thought deſperate; but 
above all in conſumptions, that muſt inevitably 
have deſtroyed my patients if I had followed the 


common routine of practice. 
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Obſervations on the Lachrymal and Naſal Sac in 
Man, and in ſeveral animals. Hiftoire de P Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annee 1776, 
page 42 &. 


Garn anatomy is not only one of 

the moſt entertaining, but alſo one of the 
moſt uſeful parts of natural philoſophy; for the 
great variety that we ſometimes diſcover in the 
ſtructure of the ſame parts of different animals, 
often throws ſuch light upon the ſubject, as to 
enable us in ſome meaſure to divine their parti- 
cular uſes. It was with this view, that M. Bertin 


was determined to examine with the utmoſt at- 
tention the naſal duct in man, and in various 
other animals. 

As this organ 1s among thoſe, the ſtructure 
and functions of which are in ſome meaſure con- 
cealed from ſuch as are not well acquainted with 
the principles of anatomy, it will not perhaps 
be amiſs to give a general deſcription of it, as 
found in man; and which may ſerve as a ſtand- 


ard of compariſon throughout this examination. 


V. les Mem, Annce 1766, page 281. 
Th HE © 6 The 
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The cornea lucida of the eye would ceaſe to 
be tranſparent, if it once became dry ; but the 
Author of nature has particularly and wonder- 
fully guarded againſt ſuch an accident. A gland 
placed in the orbit or bony cavity, in which the 
eye is lodged, is ſolicited by the continual mo- 
tion of this organ to moiſten its anterior part, 
called the cornea lucida, with a certain liquor 
that Keeps its ſupple and tranſparent. 

This fluid, after having bathed the organ, and 
waſhed from it all the duſt or other extraneous 
ſubſtances continually carried to it by means of 
the air, falls into a ſort of channel that is formed 
by the inferior palpebra ; it is neceſſary that this 
channel ſhotild have a paſſage, through which 
this liquor might be diſcharged, otherwiſe it 
would ſoon be filled with the tears, which would 
overflow and fall down the cheeks ; but to pre- 
vent this, it is provided with a very ſingular paſ- 
ſage, which we ſhall now deſcribe: at the in- 
ternal angle of the eye, commonly called the 
great angle, there are two ſmall foramina named 
the puncta lachrymalia, which are the mouths 
of two ſmall ducts that aſcend in going out of 
the eye, and enter ſometimes by two openings, 
ſometimes united in one duct, into a kind of 
membraneous bag, cloſed in the upper part, and 
ſupported bchind by a very thin bone, called the 

88 
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os unguis, which ſeparates the eye from the noſe z 
this ſpecies of bag is kaown by the name of the 
lachrymal ſac, and communicates by its inferior 
extremity with another ſac ſtill ſmaller, which 1s 
lodged in a bony groove, and is called the nafal 
ſac or duct; this laſt opens into the noſe juſt 
beneath the ſuperior - edge of the inferior os 
ſpongioſum, this opening correſponds nearly 
with the root of the third dens molaris. 

It is eaſy to underſtand from this deſcription 
that the puncta lachrymalia, lachrymal ducts, 
lachrymal ſac, and natal fn, compoſe one and 
the ſime organ, intended to pump the tears 
from the eye, and to conduct them into the noſe, 
The late M. Petit regarded it as a ſyphon, the 
ſh-::eſt branch of which was placed in the orbit 
of the eye, and the longeſt in the noſe, and he 
accordingly named it the lachrymal ſyphon ; but 
M. Bertin gave it a more general appellation, 
calling it the lachrymal aqueduct, 


The eyes of every terreſtrial animal having 
the ſame occaſion to be moiſtened as thoſe of 


man, it was natural to ſuppoſe that they muſt be 
of the ſame ſtructure, and which we have already 
deſcribed; accordingly M. Haller, after havin 8 
deſcribed this organ in man, ſeems to be aſſured 
that the puncta lachrymalia were t be found in 
quadrupeds, and even in birds, H. Bertin how- 
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ever differs from him in this matter; he allows 
indeed, that they are found in many quadru- 
peds that have eyes of the ſame conſtruction 
with thoſe of man; but alſo tells us that there are 
a great number of animals, as well quadrupeds 
as birds, in which the puncta lachrymalia are 
entirely wanting, 

We ſay a great number, for although M. Ber- 
tin only examined ſome particular ſpecies, ſuch 
as the hare, cock, black-bird, and wild pigeon, 
it is very probable that all of the ſame families 
have eyes of the ſame conſtruction. Let us en- 
deavour to form ſome idea of the intention of 
the great Creator with reſpect to this diverſity of 
ſtructure. | 

Since there are animals who have not the 
puncta lachrymalia, it would be natural to ſup- 
poſe that theſe have neither the ſacculus nor 
glandula lachrymalis; they have, however, both 
one and the other of theſe ; and we find in ſome 
animals, ſuch as the ox, and the ſheep, which 
have the puncta lachrymalia, many lachrymal 
glands ; it is true, the two glands that ſeem to 
be ſupernumerary, are ſuppoſed by M. Bertin, 
to be the glandulous cxtremities of the excretory 
ducts of the firſt, and he believed that he had 
obſerved this ſtructure in the ox; but let this be 
as it will, it is ſufficient to juſtify the aſſertions 
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of the antient academicians of Paris, whom M. 
Haller accuſed of having been deceived with re- 
gard to this article. 

Let us now return to thoſe animals who abſo- 
lutely want the puncta lachrymalia, and let us 
endeavour to find out the channel through which 
the tears paſs from the eyes into the lachrymal 
ducts ; there are certainly ſuch openings, and 
theſe much larger than the puncta lachrymalia 
are obſerved to be in man, and other animals 
in whom they are found. M. Bertin has diſ- 
covered this paſſage in the hare and houſe cock ; 
in the former, inſtead of the puncta lachrymalia, 
he perceived there was an opening capable of 
admitting a tolerable large probe, which pene- 
trated into the lachrymal fac, and its orifice in 
the eye formed a kind of mouth, terminated by 
two lips, through which the tears paſſed in order 
to flow into the noſe, 

M. Bertin reflecting upon this ſtructure, ima- 
gined it to be very neceſſary in thoſe animals 
that are conſtrained to gather their food near 
the earth, by which means the eyes would be 
very liable to receive ſuch particles of earth or 
duſt, as would be too large to paſs eaſily through 
the puncta lachrymalia; he alſo thought that the 
ſame conſtruction which he obſeryed in the hare, 
- ought to have place in the rabbit, the badger, 
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and all other burrowing animals : for the ſame 
reaſon this ſtructure might be expected in the 
cock, and the greater part of thoſe birds that 
ſcrape up the earth in ſeeking their food; and 
M. Bertin actually found it in the cock, black- 
bird, and wild pigeon: he alſo obſerved a very 
remarkable ſingularity of this organ in the cock, 
he diſcovered a valve in the naſal duct that per- 
mitted the tears to deſcend into the noſe, but 
hindered every fluid from paſſing out of the noſe 
into the eye; an organ, which he thinks very 
neceſſary to theſe animals, to prevent the mucus 
of the noſe, as well as the muddy water that they 
frequently drink, from paſſing into the eye, and 
obſcuring the cornea ; as ſuch fluids may eaſily 
paſs out of the beak into the noſe through the 
great opening that divides their palate. But what 
feems very remarkable 1s, that the puncta lachry- 
malia, and even the orifices which ought to.ſup- 
ply their place, are ſometimes wanting in man; 
and M. Bertin quotes an example of this kind, 
reported by M. Molinelli in the acts of the aca- 
demy of Bologne ; but let this very extraordinary” 
circumſtance be as it will, it is very certain that 
the canal affording a communication immedi- 
ately between the eye and the natal duct, and 


obſerved in the hare, and ſeveral birds, ought 


to be added to the other diſcoveries with which 
| the 
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the ingenuity and ſagacity of M. Bertin have 
enriched anatomy. 

Since ſome animals have a conſiderably large 
opening paſſing immediately from the eye into 
the naſal ſac, and which we find ſometimes to 
exiſt even in man, might we not undertake to 
perform by art, what is ſometimes done by na- 
ture? that is, ſupply the defect of the puncta 
lachrymalia, by making an opening in the inter- 
nal angle of the eye, and which, in caſe of an 
obſtruction in the lachrymal ſac, might alſo paſs 
through the os unguis, in order to enter imme- 
diately into the noſe. M. Bertin ſuppoſes that 
this operation would be more certain than any 
of thoſe uſually performed, and which may be 
rendered uſeleſs by an infinite number of acci- 
dents to which they are liable ; at the ſame time 
however, he does not deny but that many dan- 
gers and diſſiculties may ariſe from this method; 
for a wound in this part might cauſe a dange- 
rous inflammation of the eye; it will alſo be 
very diflicult to keep this new paſſage open, 
ſince any thing put into it to keep it dilated, 
would hinder the free motion of the eye, and 
occaſion a very conliderable irritation; and 
laſtly, this operation will by no means remedy 
the ulcers that may have been produced in the 

G 4 | lachrymal 
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lachrymal ſac, by the tears having remained 


there too long a time. | 
However, notwithſtanding all theſe objections, 

of the ſtrength of which M. Bertin was fully 

| ſenſible, he adviſes the performance of this new 


operation: firſt, upon a great number of dead 
bodies, and afterwards upon living animals; for 


it is certain that, if theſe inconveniencies could 
be obviated, it would be an excellent reſource in 
many caſes; the danger of an experiment 1s 
not always a ſufficient reafon to reject it, for 
this ought only to teach us to take ſuch pre- 


cautions as may appear the beſt calculated to 
render it entirely ſafe. 
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N XII. 


An Account of a very ſingular Diſorder that hap- 
pened to two Butchers belonging to the Royal Hoſ- 
pital of Invalids at Paris. Hiſtoire de P Acade- 
mie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Annte 1776, 
Page 53. 


[A very ſingular event gave occaſion to the diſ- 
ſertation that M. Morand read to the academy 
upon this ſubject.] | 


O the ſeventh day of October in the year 
1765, two butchers belonging to the Royal 
Hoſpital of Invalids at Paris killed each of them 
an ox for the proviſion of the houſe ; the fleſh 
of theſe animals was eaten, both boiled and 
roaſted, by the officers and ſoldiers as uſual, 
without their finding themſelves the leaſt in- 
commoded by it. On the next day, however, 
one of the butchers, who was about twenty-ſeven 
years of age, perceived that his eye-lids were 
greatly puffed up, and complained alſo of a 
pain of his head; in a little time, the ſwelling 
reached his cheeks, the pain of his head increaſ- 
ed, he was ſeized with a fever, and was carried 
in this ſtate to the inſirmary belonging to the 


hoſpital. 
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hoſpital. The diſeaſe became conſiderably more 
violent, and he derived no advantage from 
bleeding, except ſome diminution of the pain of 
his head; he took an emetic on the fourth 
day, which procured him ſome relief. 

Phlyctenæ, or little watery bliſters, threaten- 
ing a gangrene, appeared upon the palpebræœ and 
other parts of his face; the ſymptoms however 
became milder, but the eſchars that were found 
under the phlyctenæ, were with great difficulty 
brought to ſuppuration; and the patient Was 
again vomited and purged. 

On the fifteenth day theſe eſchars fell off, 
and diſcovered conſiderable ulcers, which were 
dreſſed and treated in the common manner. 

On the twentieth he felt an acute pain in the 
left thigh, and on the day following a ſevere 
one in the right leg. 

As the uſe of the bath ſeemed only to aug- 
ment the pain and ſwelling, cataplaſms of the 
common ſort were employed in its ſtead ; both 
theſe parts at length ſuppurated, and were open- 
ed, and diſcharged only a ſort of pus, ſuch as 
is generally found in a common phlegmon. 
The patient quitted the inſirmary on the third of 
January, after having remained there near three 
months. 

The 
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The other butcher was not ſeized with this 
diſorder till two days after he had killed the 
bullock, but was much worſe than his comrade ; 
for, independent of the ſymptoms common to 
the firſt, the ſwelling of his face proceeded to 
his neck and breaſt; on this laſt mentioned part 
a ſhining emphyſematous tumour was formed, 
which diſtended the ſkin of theſe parts like a 
foot-ball, and threatened immediate ſuffocation. 
M. Morand having cauſed one of the phlyctenæ 
of the face to be opened, applied the actual 
cautery to the part, in order to bring it to ſup- 
puration ; and obſerving a conficlerable ſwelling 
of the legs and thighs, he applied bliſtering 
plaiſters to them; theſe remedies, together with 
bleeding and emetics, which had been uſed be- 
fore without much ſucceſs, had the whole ho- 
nour of the cure, as they occaſioned a very 
great diſcharge; and this patient left the infir- 
mary perfectly cured on the eighth of December, 
three weeks ſooner than his comrade, who how- 
ever had not been near ſo grievoully aſſticted. 
A diſorder of ſo ſingular a nature, either with 
regard to its effects, or the cauſe that produced 
it, was a ſufficient inducement to M. Morand to 
make all the reſearches and enquiries poſſible 
upon this ſubject; of which the following is the 


reſult. | 
The 


— —c- 
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The two oxen in queſtion had been examined 
according to the conſtant cuſtom of the houſe; 
they appeared to be only a little fatigued, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of any diſeaſe; they 
were knocked down and bled after the common 
manner, the blood did not ſeem any-wiſe dif- 
ferent from that of others, nor had either of 
theſe butchers any wound by which it might 
have been taken into their bodies. On opening 
theſe beaſts, no uncommon odour was perceived 


to ariſe from the viſcera. 


The director of the butchery, who had occu- 
pied a like office in the army during the late 
war, informed M. Morand, that they had often 
killed bullocks that had been much fatigued for 
the proviſion of the army, without either officer 
or ſoldier being any-wiſe incommoded by eating 
of their fleſh ; but it cften happened that the 
butchers who had killed ſuch oxen, had been 
attacked with the ſame diſorder as the butcher 
of the invalids, and that ſome of them had even 
died of it. | 

From conſidering theſe things it may not be 
difficult to account for what happened to the 
two oxen of the invalids; in all the droves of 
theſe cattle that come to Paris, there are com- 


monly ſome ſtragglers that do not follow the 


reſt without being much tormented by the 
drovers, 
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drovers, or by their dogs; the ſame thing pro- 
bably happens to theſe oxen as to horſes thar are 
foundered; and we know that a horſe in this 
ſtate runs ſo great a riſk of his life, that the 
owner of the horſe cam recover by law the value 
of ſuch a beaſt from the perſon who over-rode 
him, 

It is therefore very poffible that from the car- 
caſe of an ox killed in this ſtate, while yet warm, 
and his blood perhaps ſtill more ſo, a pernicious 
vapour may exhale capable of affecting thoſe 
who might touch his body, or even receive any 
portion of his blood upon their ſkin ; but what 
degree of malignity do theſe vapours poſſeſs, or 
why do they principally attack the membrana 
adipoſa ? this queſtion is by no means eaſily ex- 
plained. 

What ſeems very ſingular is, that the vapours 
exhaling from animals labouring under the diſ- 
order called bowila peſtis, does not any-wiſe 
affect thoſe who open them, either after they are 
dead, or when dying. A ſurgeon- major, with- 
out any aſſiſtance, opened above two hundred in 
the contagion of the year 1712, without being 
in the leaſt incommoded thereby. 

It alſo appears from many examples related by 
M. Morand, that the fleſh of theſe animals was 
eaten without any bad conſequences ; it is how- 


ever 
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ever true, that one example which happened in 
Dauphiné, ſeems to inſinuate the contrary. 
Nevertheleſs it ſeems very probable, from all 


the obſervations recounted by M. Morand, that 
the two oxen ſlaughtered at the inval.ds, were 


foundered, and killed before they had time to 
recover from their fatigue; and that ſuch 
butchers as kill animals in this ſtate, run a great 
riſk of their lives: but that the fleſh of theſe 
beaſts may be caten with perfect iatety, although 
it would certainly be much wholeſomer if they 
were allowed ſufficient time to recover. 

The academy did not receive this account 
until a year after the circumſtance had happened, 
as M. Morand thought ſuch a length of time 
neceſſary, to be perfectly aſſured that the butch- 
ers would have no relapſe. The reading of this 
paper put M. du Hamel in mind of a like event 
that happened at Pithiviers in Gatinois, through 
which place a great number of oxen generally 
pais. In a drove of bullocks that were going 


from on to Paris, one of the fineſt, weigh - 
: undd pounds, became unable 
tO ich we ret; by the advice of ſome mer- 


chants and butchers, who were of opinion that 
it Wos ifeaſed, it was fold to a butcher in 
Pithivices, who immediately {ent his ſervant to 


Kill it at the inn; this young man having put 
2 his 
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his knife into his mouth for ſome moments dur- 
ing the operation, was attacked ſome hours 
after* with a ſwelling of his tongue, contraction 
of the thorax, and a difficulty of breathing; 
black puſtules appeared all over his body, a ge- 
neral gangrene took place, and he died on the 
fourth day. 

The maſter of the inn having made a punc- 
ture in the palm of his hand, with a piece of a 
bone belonging to the ſame animal, a livid tu- 
mour aroſe in the part, a ſphacelus ſeized his 
arm, and he died on the ſeventh day. 

His wife having received ſome drops of 
the blood upon the back part of her hand, it 

was affected with a conſiderable ſwelling, 
which could not be healed without great dif- 
ſiculty. | 

The maid-ſervant paſſing under ſome of the 
viſcera of the ox that were hung vp, while yet 
warm, ſome drops of blood tell upon her check, 
and cauſed a great inflammation of the part, 
which terminated in a black tumour ; ſhe was 
indeed cured, but her face remained very much 
_ disfigured, . 

The ſurgeon alſo of the hoſpital at Pithiviers 
having opened one of theſe tumours, put his 
lancet between his periwig and forehead, his 
head ſwelled, and an erylipelas was produced, 

N 6 ; of 
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of which he continued a long time ill. It is 
by no means doubtful that the blood of this 
bullock was very contagious, yet the *fleſh 
was ſold to the beſt families in Pithiviers and 
its neighbourhood, and thoſe who ate of it 
were not at all affected; it would perhaps be 
curious to know whether any animals that 
might have eaten this fleſh raw, or drank the 
8 were any- wiſe affected. 

A very great ſimilarity between theſe two 


occurrences at Pithiviers and at the Invalids 1s 


eaſily perceived; the cauſe of the firſt is plain, 
and there 1s very great reaſon to believe it to 
be the ſame with that which occaſioned the 
ſecond, 


N XIII. 


An inquiry into the real Sex of thoſe called Her- 
maphrodites, By M. Ferrein. Memorres de 
P Academie Royale des Sciences de Park, Annee 


1767, page 330. 


E have from time to time many inſtances 

of perſons who appear, and even believe 
themſelves, to unite the two ſexes in one body, 
ſuch are thoſe who are commonly called her- 
maphrodites ; it 1s therefore very important 
with 
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with regard to religion, manners, and ſociety, 
to be able to determine this matter. About four 
years ago I was conſulted on a cafe of this ſort 
by the parents of a young nobleman about 
twelve years of age, who, by the laws of the 
country, was heir to a very conſiderable eſtate if 
he were a male, as indeed he was generally be- 
lieved to be; but if he ſhould be proved to be 
of the female ſex, he could by no means inherit 
it. I had often ſcen another hermaphrodite exa- 
mined, that was believed to be more female 
than male ; he was a Pariſian, .named Michael, 
and had travelled over almoſt all Europe to ex- 
cite the public curiolity ; of this perſon M. Mo- 
rand ſenior has given a deſcription *. 

I ſhall give a particular account of what 1 
have obſerved in both theſe perſons, to which 
I ſhall add ſuch reflections as relate to the ſubject 
in general. | 


This young nobleman, who, as I ſaid before, 
was about twelve years of age, was of a ſize 
proportioned to his years, and in good plight ; 
his complexion was pale, and his face mode- 
rately full, ſuch as we find in a great number 
of girls of the ſame age; his breaſts were rather 
flat, the forepart of his neck, the ſternum and 


* Mem. An. 1750, page 109. 
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external patt of the thorax were plain and even; 
the clavicles were flat like thoſe of girls; the 
capacity of the pelvis and the dimenſions of the 
angle formed underneath by the ofla pubis were 
alſo ſimilar to what takes place in females; his 
voice, which was neither grave nor acute, re- 
ſembled for the moſt part that of boys, though 
this is ſometimes obſerved in girls: it is probable, 
however, that ſuppoſing himſelf a boy, and being 
likewiſe thought ſo by others, he ſhould acquire 
a voice ſomewhat maſculine, as we know a great 
deal depends upon cuſtom in theſe caſes. This 
young lord, by deſire of his parents, viſited me 
often, in company with his governor. 

On examining the genitals, I perceived on the 
fore part of the pubis a penis about an inch and 
a quarter long, and of a proportional thickneſs, 
with the glans, integuments, and præputium, 
reſembling very conſiderably the membrum 
virite, except in the following circumſtances. 

1. This penis, independent of its weight, was 
much bent downwards, ſo that the glans pointed 
towards his fect; and in conſequence of this 
curvature it was ſhorter on the under part than 
on the upper. 

2*, There was no frænum on the lower part 
of the glans, 

3. The 
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3*. The præputium, which was very much 
extended on the upper part of the glans, was 
wanting entirely on the lower part, where the 


frænum ought to have been placed. 
45. In the whole extent of the penis there was 


not the leaſt ſign either of the corpora cavernoſa, 
or of the canal of the urethra. 
5. Towards the lower part of the extremity 
of the glans there was an appearance reſembling 
the orifice of the urethra ; but on examination 
we diſcovered it to be only the extremity of a 
groove or hollow dividing the under part of the 
glans into two lobes as it were; one on the 


right, the other on the left fide. 
6*. The ſkin that covered the under part of 


of the penis was ſomewhat rough and red, no- 
wiſe reſembling the ſmooth and poliſhed ſkin 
cloathing the ſides and upper part. 

59. We alſo perceived in this ſame ſkin a kind 
of ridge, very little elevated, extending along 
the lower part of the penis, and which ſeemed 
to keep it bent downwards; towards the root 
of the penis this ridge was confounded, or loſt 
in the nymphæ, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. As examples ſerve mutually to enlighten 
each other, I ſhall give an account after each 
article of what J obſerved the ninth of Decem- 
ber 1760, and the twenty-third of March 1761, 

H 2 with 
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with reſpect to Michael, and whom I had ſeen 
hfteen years before that time. This perſon was 
ſixteen years older than the young nobleman, of 

a ſtature below the middle ſize, and in tolerable 
good caſe; I have mentioned nothing with regard 
to the breaſts, neck, cheſt, clavicles, pelvis, and 
voice of the latter, which is not entirely true 
with reſpect to Michael; except that the lips and 
chin of the latter were covered, not with a 
beard like to that of a young man of his age, but 
with a ſoft down, which had never been cut or 
ſhaved, as he himſelf told me, and as indeed 
might be readily belicved from its appearance. 

Michael's penis was very ſimilar to that of the 
young lord, whom I ſhall call for the future 
M. N. and we may apply to this member 
the ſame deſcription which we have given of that 
of M. N. without changing the leaſt word, or 
the ſmalleſt circumſtances ; except, 

1”, That Michael's penis was much longer 
and thicker than that of the other. 

29,” That inſtead of the little ridge in the un- 
der part of the penis of M. N. terminating 
in the nymphæ, there were in Michael's penis 
two ridges, much more remarkable, having a 
groove or channel between them, and which 
indeed were no other than rhe nymphe ; that 
beginning underneath the glans were conti— 


nued 
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nued along the under part of the penis, and 
were extended backwards in order to enter into 
the pudendum, as ſhall be preſently explained. 

Except the penis, we found nothing in the 
private parts of cither of thoſe perſons that 
ſeemed in the leaſt to indicate the male ſex, for 
there was not the leaſt appearance either of teſ- 
ticles, ſcrotum, or ſpermatic veſſels; nor, in a 
word, of any thing but what is characteriſtic of 
the female ſex. 

It is well known that the external parts of ge- 
neration in females are, the labia pudendi, the 
pudendum, and parts that are contained within 
this; the labia pudendi were found in M. N. 
and Michael much the ſame as in girls, except 
that the union below, called the furculum, was 
placed more forward, that is to ſay, at a greater 
diſtance from the anus, and conſequently the 
perinzum was of greater extent ; another trifling 
difference with regard to Michael was, that the 
labia pudendi were thicker and more prominent. 
than they are generally found in women; on ſe- 
parating the labia, we obſerved in M. N. as 
well as in Michael, the vulva or pudendum, 
which extended from the root of the penis to 
the perinæum, where it terminated as in women, 
in a kind of hollow called foſſa navicularis. 

I 3 Every 
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Every one knows, that the parts which are con- 
tained within the pudendum are, the clitoris, the 
nymphæ, the orifice of the urethra and vagina; 
it certainly will not be expected that the clitoris 
or female penis ſhould be here deſcribed as diſ- 
tinct from the penis before- mentioned. 

The nymphæ were found in both M. N. 
and Michael, nearly like to thoſe of women in 
general, except in the following circumſtances. 

1*. They were neither ſo prominent, nor ſo 
much aſunder as they are commonly found in 
women. 

2%, On examining Michael, it was obſerved 
that the nymphæ iſſued from the lower part of 
the glans penis, as is common in females, and 
extended along the under part of the penis 
until they entered into the pudendum, and ter- 
minated near the vagina: on the contrary, the 
nymph of M. N. ſeemed to ariſe only from 
the lower part of the root of the penis; and 
there was only a ſmall ridge procceding along 
the under part of this penis, and which termi- 
nated in the nymphæ. In theſe perſons the ori- 
fice of the urethra was placed between the 
nymph, and did not differ either in fituation, 
ſhape, or ſize, from that of the urethra of girls 
of the ſame age; and the ſtream of urine that! 
ſaw diſcharged, was the ſame with that of girls, 


Ii in- 
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I introduced a large probe into Michaels 
urethra, while I kept the end of my fore finger 
in the vagina; the probe entered above three 
inches and a half. 

I have already mentioned that the orifice of 
the urethra and vagina in both theſe ſubjects 
occupied the fame ſituation in the pudendum 
as in women in general; we have alfo remarked, 
that in both theſe perſons the perinæum was 
longer, and extended further forward than in 
girls, inſomuch that a conſiderable part of the 
pudendum of M. N. was covered by it, and 
particularly that part in which the urethra and 
vagina were placed; therefore, in order to ſee 
the orifice of the urethra, it was neceſſary to 
puſh the perinzum a little backwards at the part 
called the furculum. 

We know that in virgins, and eſpecially thoſe 
who have not reached the age of puberty, the 
hymen, and the four eminences, called by the 
anatomiſts of the laſt century “ carunculæ myr- 

titormes, 

* I ſay the anatomiſts of the laſt century, ſuch as Riolan, De 
Graaf, and Bartholin; becauſe many moderns give this name to 
the eminences called criſta galli, which are parts of the hymen re- 
maining after it has becn torn ; from this ſource aroſe the miſtake 
which ſome years ago gave occaſion to great diſputes; and which 
eauſed a very great embarraſiment to the judges of the parliament 


of Rennes, with reſpect to a ſuit carried on there between a lady 
and her huſband, Four ſkilful and experienced men who were 
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tiformes, render the orifice of the vagina very 
narrow, and wich indeed has been ſometimes 
entirely cloſed up by the hymen. 
After having with difliculty introduced the 
end of my little finger into the poſterior part 
of the pudendum of M. N. I endeavoured 
to direct it upwards, in order to paſs it into the 
vagina; but, whether from the ſmallneſs of the 
orifice, or the difficulty of turning the finger 
in that ſituation ; or whether from the reſtleſſ- 
neſs and impatience of the young nobleman, who 
attempted continually to prevent me, I was not 
able to ſatisfy my curioſity intirely ; I only felt 
at the entrance of the vagina, a hollow terminated 
on the {ide next the urethra by a protuberance, 
which ſeemed to be, and was 1n reality, only the 
anterior caruncula myrtiformis : after this at- 
tempt, I purpoſed uſing a probe lomewhat bent 
at the end, but the young lord being ſeized with 
an ill grounded fear, would not permit me to 


appointed by the judges to examine into the matter, certified, that 
they found the carunculæ myrtiformes intire, and in their natural 
ſtate, conſequently that the lady was ſtill a virgin : nevertheleſs, many 
perſons of ſhill and ability, notwithſtanding this certificate of the 
exiſtence of the carunculæ myrtiformes, were of opinion that the 
lady had been defloured. I was afterwards conſulted upon this 
matter, and explained the miſtake which had given riſe to theſe 
different opinions ; the firſt of which was undoubtedly juſt, and 


was accordingly followed with great propriety in the deciſion of the 
law ſuit, 


finiſh 
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finiſh this examination. The entrance of the 
vagina was not near ſo diſſicult to diſcover in 
Michael; I firſt introduced into it my little 
finger, and afterwards the whole of my fore- 
finger; I likewiſe introduced a probe, Which 
entered above three inches: he told me that the 


introduction of the little finger occaſioned a 
tickling and a laſcivious ſenſation. 


Reflexions upon the preceding Obſervations. 


We have accounts of hermaphrodites of very 
early date; Paulus Aigineta, after the example 
of Leonidas, diſtinguiſhes hermaphrodites into 
two kinds, male and female; the former he 
ſubdivides into three ſpecies ; and alſo ſays, that 
examples of the latter are very common; it is 
however very certain, that the only hermaphro- 
dites generally taken notice of, and of whom 
we have repeated, and well authenticated ac- 
counts, are thoſe in whom we find the external 
private parts of a woman, with a penis conſider- 
ably reſembling that of a man. 

We have a great number of 'authors, ſuch as 
De Graaf *, Riolan, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
Sckenkius, Tulpius, Platerus, and. Plazzoni, 
who have ſeen examples of this kind of herma- 


De Graaf Obſervationes Anatomicæ, lib, 1. p. 589. 


. | phrodites 
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phrodites now mentioned, and who are always 
obſerved, if we except the penis, to have only 
the external parts of generation of females ; viz. 
the labia pudendi, the pudendum, the nymphæ, 
the orifice of the urethra, and the vagina. 
Reaſon alone is ſufficient to inform us, that 
the difference we have obſerved in ſpeaking of 
theſe parts, aroſe only from the effect of the 
great ſize of the clitoris, which had drawn them 
from behind forwards, and was itſelf at the ſame 
time bent downwards by reaſon of the reſiſtance 
of theſe parts. 55 
De Graaf and Vanhorne, who diſſected ſome 
of theſe bodies, found the ovaria, fallopian 
tubes, uterus, vagina, and urinary paſſage, ex- 
actly the ſame as in women, vithout the leaſt 
part belonging to the male ſex. Our moſt en- 
lightened authors agree, that thoſe perſons call - 
ed hermaphrodites are only females, in whom 
the clitoris has grown to a much larger ſize than 
ordinary, ſo as to take the appearance of the 
penis of a male. "Thoſe. who who have but a 
very light knowledge of anatomy, know that 
the clitoris differs very little from the penis in 
man, except in its very ſmall ſize, and in always 
wanting the urethra; for we find it in other 
reſpects formed, like that of man, of the corpora 
cavernoſa, attached to the oſſa pubis, and ſup- 
15 6 0”. 
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ported by a ligament; but the glans and præ- 
putium are the only parts that appear exter- 
nally, the reſt being concealed by the fat; 

alſo know that the tors 1 is extremely fenfible, 
and capable of erection in the ſame manner as 
the penis ; there is nothing therefore in theſe 
perſons we are now ſpeaking of, that can pro- 
duce even a faint reſemblance of the maſculine 


gender, except the uncommon ſize of the clitoris. 
"Theſe are the Tribades and Incubi of the an- 


cients, and of whom Saint Paul ſeems to ſpeak 
in the ſecond chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans. 

A great number of authors mention, that 
girls of this kind have been, and are even now, 
very common in the eaſtern countries; and that 
in order to render them proper for marriage, it 
was cuſtomary to amputate the clitoris; the 
method of performing this operation 1s deſcribed 
by AÆtius and Paulus Agineta. From what 
has been ſaid, we may ealily form a judgment 
of the real ſex of. M. N. and Michael; the 
examination of the penis of both theſe perſons 
is fully ſufficient to enable us, without any other 
proof, todeclare each of them to be a true clitoris 
in ſhort, we found preciſely all the characters that 
diſtinguiſh the clitoris from the male penis; viz. 

19, There was neither the canal nor the ipungy 
fubſtance of the urethra, 


2*% The 
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2*. The body of this member was much in- 
curvated downwards. 

3*. There was no frænum at the under part of 
of the glans. 

4*. Towards the extremity of the glans on the 
lower part, there was a kind of a channel con- 
{iderably/reſembling the orifice of the urethra, 
but which, upon examination, was found to be 
no other than the extremity of a kind of groove 
or furrow, that ſeparated the under part of the 
glans as it were into two lobes. 

5*. The præputium diſappeared entirely on 
the lower part of the glans, at the origin of the 
groove or furrow juſt mentioned. 

6˙. The nymphæ ſeemed to originate under- 
neath the glans, and extended to the region of 
the vagina. 

All theſe circumſtances, which ſufficiently 
characterize a clitoris, were obſerved in the pe- 
nis of M. N. and Michael, with this dif- 
ference, that along the under part of the penis 
of the firſt was ſeen only a little ridge ending 
in the nymphæ; and that theſe appeared to ariſe 
only from the root of the penis; and it was un- 
doubtedly the great diſtention that the nymphæ 
ſuffered from the uncommon growth of the 
clitoris, which cauſed them to diſappear through- 

e 


*. 
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out the extent of the under part of the glans 
and penis in M. N. and to leave only a 
light appearance of them; viz. the little ridge 
already mentioned; it may alſo, with great pro- 
bability, be attributed to the ſame cauſe that the 
labia pudendi and perinæum were drawn more for- 
ward than they are uſually found in women. 
There was then nothing in theſe two ſubjects, 
not even excepting the penis itſelf, but what 
indicated the female ſex; and we can have no 
reaſon to doubt, eſpecially if we reflect upon the 
obſervations before-mentioned of De Graaf and 
Vanhorne, that the internal parts, and particu- 
larly the uterus, actually exiſt in them the ſame 
as in other girls; the truth of this opinion is 
{till more firmly eſtabliſhed with reſpect to Mi- 
chael, by the following facts. On examining the 
integuments of the groin, we felt on each ſide a 
cord that paſſed through the muſcular ring of 


the abdomen, and ſeemed to be loſt near the 


bend of the thigh, and was very eaſily known to 
be one of the round ligaments of the uterus, 
from its ſize, from the manner in which it di- 
miniſhed, and in which it terminated, without 
being miſtaken even by the moſt ignorant for 
the ſpermatic cord of a male. It is very pro- 
bable, that this ligament may be too ſmall, and 
too deeply buried in the fat, to be felt in the young 

| nobleman, 
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_ nobleman. Another very deciſive fact in favour 
of this opinion is, that Michael was ſubject to the 

menſtrual flux, | | 
I will now relate what he told me on the 
ninth of December 1760, and the twenty-third 
of March 1761, without contradicting himſelf 
in any thing whatſoever, and with ſuch circum- 
ſtances as a perſon ignorant of medicine, as he 
was, could never have been capable of inventing. 
Michael enjoyed very good health until the age 
of ſeventcen ; after this time he became pale, 
of a weak ſtate of health, and had a diſcharge 
from the vagina of a yellowiſh viſcid liquor, the 
quantity of which was about a quarter of a pint 
in twenty-four hours, and this diſcharge conti- 
nued near eighteen months, at the end of which 
time he had ſeveral other complaints; viz. ſevere 
head-achs and colics, his breaſts ſwelled, and the 
nipples became painful, and were affected with 
ſevere ſhootings, eſpecially when they were 
touched ; theſe complaints laſted about a fort- 
night, at the end of which, the menſes ap- 
peared, and continued for fix days; he found 
himſelf much livelier and better, the paleneſs of 
his face diſappeared, and his health ſeemed to 
be tolerably re-eſtabliſhed ; this menſtrual diſ- 
charge continued to return periodically, though 
in no very great quantity, during four years, 
but 
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but not without ſome irregularity, ſometimes 


coming fifteen days or a month, and ſometimes 
even ſix weeks, later than the proper period, at 


which times he was afflicted with ſevere head- 


achs, great laſſitude, and ſwelling of the breaſts, 
the nipples of which became much larger and 
redder than uſual. 

After theſe four years the menſes became ex- 
ceedingly irregular, and in a little time entirely 
diſappeared ; this diſordered him very much, 
but after ſome time, he acquired a tolerable 
good complexion, and was reſtored to his 
former health. Since that time, he has ſome- 
times had the menſtrual diſcharge, though very 
rarely, and only in a very ſmall quantity; two 
or three days before this comes on, he finds 
himſelf dull and heavy, and is affected with a 
pain of the head; the laſt time I ſaw him, which 
was on the twenty-third of March 1761, he had 
been eight months without any appearance of 
the menſes. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
the cauſe why Michael is not ſo much incom- 
moded by the irregularity of the menſtrual diſ- 
charge as chlorotic girls generally are, ariſes from 
the great exerciſe he has uſcd, and from the 


long journeys he has made for a number of years, 


in paſſing through almoſt every part of Europe; 
and ſtill more perhaps from a temperament ſimi- 
| lar 
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lar to that of thoſe women called viragoes, a 
temperament which I ſuſpect very much in all 
thoſe in whom the clitoris is of ſo large a ſize. 

With regard to M. N. there is every rea- 


ſon to believe that the menſes have already ap- 


peared, or at leaſt will ſhortly appear, or elſe 
ſome diſorder of the blood, ſimilar to that which 
occaſions the chloroſis in girls; in which cir- 
cumſtance it will be adviſeable to employ the 
ſame remedies commonly uſed for the green 
ſickneſs, ſuch as exerciſe, the different prepara- 
tions of iron, and the mineral waters, ſuch as the 
acidulæ, &c. Neither is it impoſſible, but that 
the orifice of the vagina may be cloſed up; as 
we have various examples of this kind in many 
different authors, 

I ſhall finiſh this paper with a a that 
will perhaps appear very ſingular, viz. that if it - 
be ſufficient to be accounted an hermaphrodite, 
or to unite the two ſexes in one perſon, to have 
a penis in appearance like that of man joined to 
the genital parts of a woman, there never was 
a woman who had not been an hermaphrodite 
during tome months at leaſt. I have obſerved 
that in the firſt months of pregnancy, every 
female foetus has a penis attached to the ofla 
pubis formed exactly like that of a male; info- 


much that thoſe who ſee it without putting it 


2 to 
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to the teſt of an anatomical examination are apt 
to miſtake it for ſuch ; this I have known to 
happen more than. once. Every one may re- 
member, that abortions of three or four months 
are almoſt always denominated males, and very 
rarely females ; they appear indeed to be ſuch 
at firſt ſight, the ſame as the two perſons of 
whom we have now ſpoken. But if we exa- 
mine each of theſe with proper attention, we 
ſhall find that the appellation of hermaphrodites 
is not more applicable to the latter than to the 
former; the only difference any-wiſe remarkable 
is, that in the female embryos that part of the 
nymphæ which is attached to the under part of 
the little penis ſeems more prominent than it 
was found to be either in Michael or in the young 
nobleman, whoſe caſe I have related. 

It may perhaps appear ſomewhat extraordinary 
that no author, at leaſt as far as I know, has 
taken any notice of what I now remark concern- 
ing theſe female embryos ; but if any perſon 
ſhould take the trouble to examine this matter, 


he will find that which I have now alerted to 
be ſtrictly true. 


vor. I. Ne II. I No XIV, 
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Ne XIV. 


The Bite of a Viper cured by Eau de Luce. 
Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences de 
Paris, Annte 1747, page 54. 


1 twenty-third day of July 1747, M. de 
Juſſieu the younger, being ſimpling upon 
the hills of Montmorenci with his pupils, one 
of them laid hold of a ſerpent with his naked 
hand, miſtaking it for a ſnake, when in reality 
it was a viper; the animal being irritated, bit 
him in three places, viz. in the thumb of each 
hand, and in the fore finger of the right hand; 
immediately after this he felt a numbneſs in his 
fingers, which were alſo ſwelled; the ſwelling ſoon 
reached his hands, and became ſo very confider- 
able, that he could not bend his fingers. He 
was brought in this ſtate to M. de Juſſieu, who 
was at the diſtance of ſome hundred paces ; as 
ſoon as the profeſſor ſaw the animal, he knew it 
to be a viper, very ſtrong and lively; the ſtudent, 
however who was much affrighted, was comfort- 
ed with the hopes of a certain and ſpeedy cure. 


M. de Juſſieu indeed was convinced by reaſon, 
as well as by a great number of experiments 
made 
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made upon animals, that volatile alkali was a 
certain remedy in ſuch caſes, provided that it 
was adminiſtered immediately after the perſon 
had been bitten. Very fortunately he had in his 
pocket a bottle filled with eau de luce, which is 
no other than a preparation of the volatile 
alkali united with the oil of amber ; he made the 
patient take ſix drops of this in a glaſs of water, 
and alſo poured ſome of this liquor upon each 
wound, ſufficient to bathe and rub it with ; this 
happened about one o'clock at noon, when the 
weather was very warm ; about two o'clock the 
patient complained of a pain about his heart, 
and fell into a ſwoon ; his companions wanted to 
make a ligature upon his right arm, which was 
very much ſwelled, but M. de Juſlicu prevented 
them; and a ſecond doſe of the ſame remedy 
taken in wine recovered him from the fainting 
fit. The patient deſiring that he might be con- 
ducted to the place where he was to ſpend the 
night, two ſtudents of medicine took upon 
them td conduct him thither, and alſo to make 
him take the ſame medicine if the fainting fits 
ſhould return; and indeed he fainted away twice 
on the road: being put to bed, he found himſelf 
extremely ill, even ſhewed marks of a delirium; 
and vomited up his dinner; but all theſe bad 
ſymptoms ceaſed upon taking ſome doſes of 

12 | volatile 
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volatile alkali ; after he had vomited, he ſeemed 
much more compoſed, and flept tolerably well. 
M. de juſſieu arrived about eight o'clock, 
and found him much better, only incommoded 
by the great degree of tranſpiration, which the 
remedy had cauſed ; he paſſed the night very 
well; on the next day his hands not being quite 
free from ſwelling, the parts affected were em- 
brocated with ſome oil of olives, to which was 
added a little volatile alkali ; the effect of this 
remedy was very quick, for in half an hour after 
uſing it, the patient could bend his fingers with 
the greateſt eaſe ; he dreſſed himfelf, and re- 
turned to Paris, after having eaten his break- 
faſt with a very good appetite; from this time 
he recovered apace, and was perfectly cured. 
about the end of eight days; the ſwelling and 
numbneſs of his hands, as alſo a yellowneſs, 
which appeared upon his arms on the third day, 
were cured by the ſame remedy, of which he 
took two drops three times in the day 1n his 
common drink. 


No xv. 
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N* XV, ; 
An Account of a Man who was bitten by a Viper, 
and cured by Eau de Luce. Hiſtoire de P Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Annte 1766, 


page 58. 


1 the year 1747, the Academy publiſhed an 
account of the cure of the bite of a viper by 
Eau de Luce, which M. de juſſieu preſcribed 
for one of his pupils, who had been bitten by 
one of thoſe animals. 

The following fact is one of the ſame kind, 
and happened at the houſe of the firſt preſident 
De Maleſherbes, who communicated it to the 
academy. 


Among ſome faggots that were in a granary be- 
longing to the judge de Maleſherbes, a man found 
a ſerpent, which he imagined to be a ſnake; 
before he killed this animal, he amuſed himſelf 
with irritating it; the viper, for it really was 
one, being exaſperated, bit him in the hand ; 
he immediately felt a very acute pain in the part, 
and in a few moments after his arm ſwelled 
very conſiderably : the ſurgeons of the place, 
who were coplulted, made the patient take a 
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great quantity of Theriaca, and applied bliſter- 
ing plaiſters, but without any ſucceſs. 

M. de Maleſherbes, who was not made ac- 
quainted with this accident until the next morn- 
ing after it had happened, found the patient in 
a very bad ſtate ; the ſwelling had reached the 
top of his ſhoulder, he had ſcarcely any pulſe, 
his extremities were quite cold, and he com- 
plained frequently of pains about his heart: M. 
de Maleſherbes recollected the method by 
which M. de Juſſieu had cured his pupil, and re- 
ſolved to try the ſame remedy. 

He immediately ſent a perſon with a bottle of 
eau de luce; the part was ſcariſied, and afterwards 
bathed with a little of this liquor; the patient was 
alſo made to ſwallow ſix drops mixed with water, 
and after twelve o'clock he took it in ſmall 
doſes every half hour ; this remedy conſidera- 
bly reſtored the pulſe, occaſioned a great tranſpi- 
ration, eaſed the pains of the heart, and checked 
the vomitings; in ſhort, the patient continually 
mended, and was at laſt perfectly cured. 

This caſe is a ſecond example of the efficacy 
of this remedy ; and indeed is a proof of its 
virtues, ſo much the more to be regarded, as M. 

de Malcſherbes ſuſpected that the patient had not 
been very exact with regard to regimen; that 
he had eaten fleſh and drank a great quantity of 


Wine. 
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wine. We might be led to ſuſpect that nature 
had inſpired him with this great deſire for drink, 
as an aid to the other medicines, if we did 
not obſerve the ſame inclination to be more pre- 
valent than 1s neceſlary with many others who 
have never been bitten by a viper. 


Ne XVI. 


A Diſcourſe on the Nature and Origin of Dwarfs. 
By M. Morand. Hiſtoire de l Acadimie Royale 
des Sciences de Paris, Annte 1764, page 62. 


MEN of gigantic ſtature ſeem to have much 
more attracted the attention of mankind 
than dwarfs; this perhaps may be accounted for 
by the terror that beings of an extraordinary ſize 
and ſtrength naturally occaſion in the minds 
of ordinary men; many authors, however, as 
well antient as modern, have treated of dwarfs: 
M. Morand was induced, by the circumſtance 
which we are about to relate, to ſearch into what 
had been hitherto ſaid upon this ſubject, and to 
compoſe a kind of regular hiſtory, if not of 
dwarfs, at leaſt of the ſentiments of thoſe who 
have ſpoken of them; for it muſt be allowed, 
that in all the accounts which the antients have 
left us on this matter, we find more improbable 
14 and 
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and abſurd fables, than uſeful obſervations z 
neither indeed ought we to be very much aſto- 
niſhed at this for dwarfs are ranked among the 
wonders of nature ; and it is well known how 
much the wonderful can infatuate mankind. 

Let us now return ta what occaſioned the 
reſearches we have mentioned to have been made 
by M. Morand, and of which we ſhall take 
ſome notice in their proper places. 

In the year 1746 the academy publiſhed a 
very ſingular account of a child called Nicholas 
Ferry *, who at the time of his birth meaſured 
only from eight to nine inches in height, and 
weighed no more than twelve ounces; at the age 
of five years his ſtature did not exceed twenty-two 
inches, although he was completely formed and 
well proportioned ; this ſingularity of ſize was 
the cauſe of his future happineſs; for being made 
known to the late king of Poland duke of Lor- 
raine, he was honoured with his favour and pro- 
tection; and from that time Bebe, which name 
was given him by that prince, never quitted 
his royal benefactor, and died in his palace. 

M. le Comte de Treſſan, who belonged to the 
court of that monarch, preſented the academy 
with the hiſtory of this ſingular being; and it 


+ Hiſt, de FAcad. 1746, p- 48. 
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was this hiſtory that engaged M. Morand to en- 
quire particularly into this ſubject : the obſerva. 
tions made by this gentleman were read in the 
publick aſſembly held on the fourteenth day of 
November 1764, when a figure of Bebe in wax 
was exhibited at the ſame time: this model was 
taken from his proper perſon, was furniſhed with 
his hair, and drefled in the ſame clothes that he 
had worn * ; therefore to have ſeen this figure 
was the ſame as to have ſcen the original him- 
ſelf. We ſhall attempt to give an abridgment 
of what was related by the Comte de Treflan, as 
alſo of the reflexions made by M. Morand. 


Nicolas Ferry was born in Plaiſnes, in the 
principality of Salins, in the Voſges ; his father 
and mother were of a good ſtature. We have 
already mentioned how little he was at the time 


of his birth; but we have not related that he 


was extremely delicate; he was carried to the 


church upon a plate covered with flax; and a 


wooden ſhoe properly lined ſerved him for a 
cradle. As his mouth was too little to receive 
the nipple of his mother's breaſt, a ſhe goat 
ſerved as his only nurſe, which ſuckled and 


* This figure was made by M. Jeanet an ingenious ſurgeon 
at Luneyille, who had taken care of the health of this dwarf for 
many years; it was made of wax, when Bébé was eighteen years 
eld, NY | 
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ſeemed to regard him with maternal kindneſs, 
He had the ſmall-pox at fix months old, dur- 
ing which diſorder the goat's fnilk was his only 
medicine and nouriſhment. 

At eighteen months old he began to ſpeak, 
and at twenty-four he walked almoſt without 
aſſiſtance, at which time he had his firſt ſhoes, 
each being an inch and half in length. The 
groſs food uſed by the inhabitants of his country, 
ſuch as legumes, potatoes, and bacon, were his 
only nouriſhment until he was ſix years old; 
during which time he paſſed happily through 


ſeveral dangerous diſorders. 
We are now come to the moſt intereſting pe- 


riod of his life. King Staniſlaus, the Titus of 


our age, having heard of this extraordinary 
child, defired to ſee him; they brought him to 
L.nneville, and ſoon after he had no other abode 
but the palace of this beneficent prince, to 
whom this child became very much attached, 
though in other reſpects he ſeemed to have very 
little ſenſibility ; and it was at this time that the 

king gave him the name of Bebe. 
Notwithſtanding the greateſt care was taken of 
his education, it was found impoſſible to unfold 
cither his reaſon or judgment ; the little know- 
ledge that he had been able to acquire, never 
extended ſo far as to give him the leaſt notion of 
4. religions 
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religion, or to enable him to form a connected 
chain of reaſoning ; his capacity, in ſhort, was 
very little ſuperior to that of a well taught ſpa- 
niel; he feemed, however, to be fond of muſic, 
and he ſometimes beat time tolerably exact; he 
danced alſo with a goad deal of preciſion ; but 
all his ſteps and motions were directed ſolely 


by an attentive obſervation of the ſigns that he 


received from his maſter tor that purpoſe, 


Being at one time in the country, he walked 
into a meadow where the graſs was taller than 
himſelf: he was affrighted, thinking himſelf 
loſt in a great copſe, and called out for aſſiſt- 
ance; he was very ſuſceptible of paſſions, as 
deſire, anger, jealouſy; and at that time his 
diſcourſe was without connection, and diſco- 
vered only confuſed ideas : in a word, he ſhewed 
merely ſuch a kind of underſtanding as might 
ariſe from circumſtances and emotions {imply 
momentary ; and the ſmall degree of reaſon that 


he ſeemed to poſſeſs, did not exceed the mere 
inſtin& of ſome animals. 


The princeſs de Talamond endeavoured to give 
him ſome inſtruction, but all her fine under- 
ſtanding was incapable of improving Bebe ; the 
only reſult of this, and which would naturally 
happen, was, that he became extremely fond of 


her, and even ſo jealous, that one day obſerving 


thus 
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this lady to careſs her female lap dog in his 
preſence, he ſeized it with fury and caſt it out of 
the window, ſaying, 

Pourquoi P aimez vous plus que moi? 

Why do you love her better than me? 

Until the age of fifteen BEbe had all his organs 
and his little body extremely well proportioned; 
he was at that time twenty-nine inches high; 
at this period puberty began to declare itſelf, 
but theſe efforts of nature were very hurtful to 
Bebe. Until that time the juices were equally 
diſtributed throughout the little machine, but 
the period of virility deſtroyed its former har- 
mony ; his feeble body became enervated, his 
ſtrength impaired, his blood impoveriſhed, and 
his nerves dried up; his ſpine became crooked, 
his head inclined downwards, his noſe grew 
large, one of his ſhoulders became diſtorted, his 
legs were weakened, he loſt his gaiety, and be- 
came a valetudinarian; yet, notwithſtanding 
this, he increaſed four inches in height during 
the four ſucceeding years. 

M. le Comte de Treſſan, who had obſerved 
with great attention the progreſs of nature in 
the developement of Bcbe, foretold that he would 
die of old age before his thirtieth year; and in- 
deed at twenty-one he manifeſtly began to decay; 
and thole who attended him, obſerved marks of 

2 childiſhneſs 
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childiſhneſs no-wiſe reſembling that of his ear- 
| beſt years, but ſimilar to that attending a decrepit 
old age. 

During the laſt year of his life he ſeemed to 
be worn out, and was hardly able to walk, even 
the external air incommoded him, unleſs it were 
very warm : thoſe who had the care of him 
cauſed him to walk out in the heat of the ſun, 
which ſeemed to give him new vigour ; but he 
could ſcarcely go an hundred paces without 
reſting. 

In May 1764 he had a flight indiſpoſition, 
which was followed by a catarrh, accompanied 


with a fever, that threw him into a kind of 


lethargy ; from this he recovered for a few 
moments, but without being able to ſpeak. 

The four laſt days of his life he became more 
ſenſible ; and his ideas, which were now much 
clearer and better connected than at the time of 
his greateſt vigour, aſtoniſhed all that were pre- 
ſent ; the pangs of death laſted a long time, and 
he died on the ninth of June 1764, aged near 
twenty-three years; at his deceaſe he was about 
thirty-three inches in height. 

The king of Poland ordered M. Perret his 
firſt ſurgeon to open his body, in the preſence 
and under the inſpection of M. Ronnow his firſt 
phy lician, 

They 


| 
| 
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They found one of the parietal bones ſome- 
what thicker than the other, and the diploe or 
ſpungy ſubſtance more diſtended; a quantity of 
water was contained in the thorax, and the 
lungs were adherent in ſeveral places to the 


pleura ; the ribs of one fide formed a greater 
arch and were longer than thoſe of the other, 
the whole according to the irregular curvature 
of the ſpine; the viſcera were in a ſound and 
natural ſtate. | 

The ſkeleton of this dwarf is preſerved ; and 
what ſeems very remarkable is, that it appears 
at firſt ſight to be that of a child about four years 
old; but, upon examining the proportions, we 
find it with aſtoniſhment to be the ſkeleton of 
an adult. The hiſtory of Bebe reminded the 
Count de Treſſan of that of M. Borwſlaſki, a 
Poliſh gentleman, whom he ſaw at Luneville; 
and who has been ſince at Paris. The father 
and mother of the laſt-mentioned gentleman 
were much above the middle ſize ; they had fix 
children, the eldeſt of whom was but thirty- 


four inches high, but extremely well-propor- 


tioned ; the ſecond, and of whom we are now 
ſpeaking, at twenty-two years old was but 
twenty-eight inches high ; the three youngeſt 
brothers, however, born a year after one an- 


other, were each of them five feet ſix inches 
— | high; 
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high; the ſixth is a girl, only twenty-one inches 
In height, but well-proportioned, has a hand- 


ſome face, and a very good underſtanding. 

The reſemblance between Bebe and M. 
Borwſlaſki conſiſted, very happily for the latter, 
only in the littleneſs of his perſon ; for he had 
been much more favourably treated by nature, 
as he enjoyed good health, was ſprightly and 
active, could bear fatigue, and was able to lift 
with great eaſe a very conſiderable weight in 
proportion to his ſize. 


But what more happily diſtinguiſhed him from 
Bebe was, that he poſlefled ſtrength and beauty 
of mind in a very high degree; his memory was 
very good, and his judgment ſound ; he read 
and wrote well, underſtood arithmetic, and ſpoke 
with elegance and facility the French and Ger- 
man languages; he was ingenious in perform- 
ing every thing that he undertook, quick in 
repartees, and juſt in his reaſoning ; in a word, 
M. Borwſlaſki, according to the expreſſion of 
M. de Treſſan, may be juſtly conſidered as a 
perfect, though a very little man, and Bebe as 
an imperfe&t one. We have, however, no rea- 
ſon to be ſurprized at this when we conſider 
that Bebe was born, after a pregnancy of ſeven 
months only, and that of ſo extraordinary a 
nature as ſcarcely to be Known as ſuch even by 


his 
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his mother; while on the contrary, M. Borwlſlaſki 
came into the world at the uſual time ; there- 
fore it is by no means wonderful, that in. the 
former, who we may almoſt ſay was famiſhed 
even in his mother's womb, the organs of the 
brain were never properly developed ; and al- 
though it muſt be confeſſed that this is only a 
mere conjecture, yet it 1s certain, that much 
more improbable ones have been very often 
adopted. 

The hiſtory of theſe two dwarfs occaſioned 
M. Morand to make a ſtrict enquiry into what 
authors had ſaid relative to this ſubject. 


The moſt antient dwarfs, of whom any men- 
tion has been made by writers, are the pygmies; 
but this people, ſo famous for their battles with 
the cranes, very probably never exiſted, more 
eſpecially as we can find no veſtige whatever 
of them in the countries in which they have 
been placed ; and perhaps this fictitious nation 
owes its origin ſolely to ſome foreign name 
fallly interpreted by the Greeks, as we have 
many examples of ſimilar miſtakes. At leaſt it 
is certain, that we find this race firſt mentioned 
by Homer in his Iliad, who compares the Tro- 
jans attacking the Greeks in the abſence of 
Achilles, to the Cranes furiouſly affailing the 
Pygmies z Homer, however, had occaſion for a 


fimile 
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fimile capable of forming a beautiful and agree- 
able picture, though not of diſcuſling a point of 
hiſtory ; it would limit the genius and clog the 
imagination of the poets too much to be con- 
fined to a tame hiſtorical exactneſs; nothing is 
required of them but fire. 

Let us therefore leave the nation of Pygmies 
in the hands of the poets, and examine what 
more ſerious authors have ſaid upon the ſubject 
of dwarfs; we ſhall find even among theſe a 
ſufficient number of fables ; as for example, the 
dwarf, only the fize of a partridge, whom Nice- 
phorus relates to have been ſeen at the Court 
of Conſtantine ; we may well ſuppoſe the hiſto- 
rian on this occaſion. to have been poſſeſſed of an 
imagination ſomewhat poetical. 


The Romans, eſpecially in the times of their 
firſt emperors, ranked dwarfs among the objects 
of their luxury and oftentation. 


Auguſtus had one of theſe dwarts, and hiſto- 
rians relate that he cauſed a ſtatue of him to be 
made, and that be thought ſo little of the ex- 


pence, that the pupils of its eyes were repreſented 
by precious ſtones. 


Suetonius tells us that this dwarf was but 
twenty four inches high, weighed but ſeven- 
teen pounds, and had a very ſtrong voice. 
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This ſtatue, which is at preſent in the king's 
cabinet, ſhews that Auguſtus was not very de- 
licate in his choice, as it repreſents only a 
ricketty and very diſtorted perſon ; and has no- 
thing of that agreeable infantine appearance 
which dwarfs generally have; he may be ſup- 
poſed to be about thirty years old. 

Tiberius among the attendants at his table 
had a dwarf, to whom he allowed ſuch freedom 
of ſpeech, as to be induced by his diſcourſe to 
haſten the puniſhment of a criminal of ſtate. 

Mark Anthony had one not twenty-four 
inches high, whom he ironically named Syſiphus. 

Domitian had collected ſo great a number of 
dwarts as to form a troop of little gladiators. 

The taſte for this diminutive race became ſo 
very prevalent, that dwarfs were kept not only 


by the emperers, but alſo by the princeſſes, and 
by the ladies of quality. 


Hiſtory has handed down to us the name of 
Conopas, the dwarf of Julia. the daughter of 
Auguſtus, whowwas only two tcet nine inches 
high. | 

This ſingular paſſion for dwarfs remained until 
the reign of Alexander Severus ; but this prince 
having baniſhed them from his court, they were 


very ſoon neglected throughout the whole em- 
pire. 


$ 


The 
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The rage for this diminutive people was ſo 
very violent among the Romans, that dwarfs 
became a conſiderable part of commerce, and 
the ſordid views of gain occaſioned much cruelty 
to be committed in that unnatural trade ; for, in 
order to increaſe this ſpecies of merchandize, 
the merchants bound up young children with 
tight bandages, and kept them continually con- 
fined in narrow boxes made for that purpoſe, 
thinking by theſe means to ſtop the growth of 
theſe infants, and to make them fit objects for 
their mercenary intentions; but it is very cvi- 
dent that ſuch as ſurvived this cruel torture 
were by no means dwaris, but mere counter- 
feits of men, maimed and diſtorted. 


We do not find in other nations ſo great a 
paſſion for this ſpecies as among the Romans : 
Johnſtone tells us, however, that the firſt wife of 
Joachim Frederick, Elector of Brandenbourg, 
carried that matter even futther than the Ro- 
man ladies had done; for the aſſembled a num- 
ber of dwartfs of both ſexes, and cauſed them to 
intermarry, 1a hopes of multiplying that ſpe- 

cies; but her attempt was fruſtrated, as they 
left no poſterity. 

Hoffman and Peter Meſſiere late, that Ca- 
therine de Medicis made a ſimilar experiment, 


and with as little ſucceſs; neither indeed is it 
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by any means ſurpriſing that they failed ; as we 
ſhall ſee preſently that neither of theſe attempts 
could poſſibly have ſucceeded. 

It follows then from what has been {aid upon 
this ſubject, that the hiſtory of dwarts preſents 
us with two very diſtinct ſpecies; thoſe of one 
ſpecies born dwarfs in juſt proportion, and without 


any deformity ; theſe, according to M. Morand, 


may be accounted as the true or real dwarfs, 
their littleneſs depending only upon their want 
of growth; they are capable of poſſeſſing every 
charm and every grace of body and mind ; but 
their lives are much ſhorter, and they become 
old much ſooner than the common race of man- 
kind. 

With regard to ricketty children, and all thoſe 
whoſe growth may have been retarded or ren- 
dered unequal by ſome organic diſeaſe ; ſuch 
as theſe certainly are not true dwarfs, but ill- 
ſhaped and diſtorted counterfeits; the juices 
that ſhould have been diſtributed in juſt propor- 
tion through every part of the body, having 
been determined 1n unequal proportion to dif- 
ferent parts, the growth muſt conſequently have 
been more or leſs irregularly retarded; and the 
reſult of ſuch an irregular diſtribution will be 
thoſe little ill-ſhaped men whom the common 


people 
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people call hump-backs, and who generally have 
a very ſtrong voice in proportion to their ſize. 

But it is certainly very ſingular that the diforder 
called the rickets, which is commonly produc- 
tive of a diminution of the fize, ſometimes has 
a direct contrary eſſect, and occaſions a gigantic 
ſtature ; that this ſometimes is the caſe is ſuflfi- 
ciently proved by a curious obſervation made by 
M. Morand. During the time that Bebe refided 
at the Court of Luneville, a human ſkull of a 
monſtrous ſize was found in the Voſges, the cra- 
nium of which meaſured twenty-fix inches in 
circumference, 

This ſkull attracted the attention of the cu- 
rious, who at firſt ſuppoſed it to be that of a 


giant. The late M. Canean of Lubacle, a cor- 
reſpondent of this academy, at that time reſid- 


ing in Sarreſbourg, purchaſed this curioſity 
and ſent it to M. Morand, who gave the aca- 
demy an opportunity of examining it. 

If we conſider the bones of the cranium with 


reſpe& to the proportional thickneſs with each 
other, or with regard to the ſutures and other 
parts, which are well formed, and then compare 
them with the bones of the face, we ſhall find 
a very ſtriking diſproportion, and ſhall be led 
to imagine, from the ſmallneſs of the latter, that 
they belonged to the head of a child not more than 
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ten or twelve years old. M. Morand ſuppoſes 
, that this amazing diſproportion can be attributed 
only to two cauſes; the firſt, an hydrocephalus 
| VT continuing till that age ; but of ſuch a caſe we 
| can ſind no example: the ſecond, might be an 
| extraordinary growth of the bones of the cra- 
| nium. M. Morand attributes it to this ſecond 
| cauſe, and he is fully perſuaded that it is the 
| | effect of the true rickets ; what ſeems to confirm. 
| this opinion 1s, that near this head were found 
14 a thigh bone and a tibia in an unnatural and 
| diſcaſcd ſtate, of a conſiderable ſize, and very large 
ricketty joints; theſe bones are carefully preſerved 
in the Priory of Hefle near Sarreſbourg; where, 
in mentioning the great {kull that was ſent to 
M. Morand, and is now in his cabinet, they 
ſhew theſe bones, and paſs them upon the igno- 
rant for thoſe of a giant. 
The uncqual diſtribution of the juices into 
the various parts of the infant, and the too 
great ſoftneſs of its bones, joined perhaps to 
ſome vicious quality of the fluids, generally 
produce the diſorder called the rickets ; this diſ- 
caſe commonly retards the growth of ſuch chil- 
dren as are affected with it; but we have rea- 
ſon to believe that it can alſo produce a contrary 
effect; and in this caſe, which is a remarkable 
one, it has produced a gigantic head, 
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We cannot conclude this paper better than 
by the following remark, which M. Morand 
has borrowed from M. de Buffon: © It ap- 
“ pears, ſays he, that the middle ſtature of 
e man, being about five feet, the extremes ſel- 
« dom exceed a foot above or below this ſtand- 
« ard; a man of fix feet is reckoned very tall, 
& and one of four extremely ſhort ; the giants 
„and dwarts therefore, who are above or be- 


% low theſe limits, ought to be regarded as ac- 
c 


* 


cidental and individual varieties, and not as 
« permanent differences capable of conſtantly 
producing a race like unto themſelves.” It 
is therefore by no means ſurpriſing that the 
Electreſs of Brandenbourg, and Catherine de 
Medicis, could nc procure by the marriages of 
dwarfs the propagation of this ſpecies ; and per- 
haps if any of theſe couples had proved fruit- 
ful, their iſſue would have been of the com- 
mon ſtature. | 
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N' XVII. 


An Account of a ſingular ſtrangulated Herma, ex- 
trafted from a Letter written by M. L.egot to 
M. Tenon. Hiſtoire de l Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, Annie 1764, page 71. 


N inhabitant of the Pariſh of Trutemer, 
near Conde-ſur-Noireau, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, was ſeized ſuddenly with a cold ſhiver- 


ing fit, that continued until the next day, when 
he began to complain that his ſtomach was much 
diſordered, and alſo of avery ſevere cholic accom- 
panied with violent vomitings, in which he diſ- 
charged ſome ſtercoraceous matter ; on the third 
day he felt a very acute pain in his right thigh, 

to which he applied a poultice compoſed of meal 
and vinegar ; this application eaſed the pain, 
and during the ſpace of three days he believed 
himſelf cured. But after this time all the for- 


mer bad ſymptoms returned, together with a 


ſwelling in the right groin ; the patient, igno- 
rant of his dangerous ſituation, applied only a 


pledget of linen to the tumour, and kept it ſuſ- 
tained by means of a ſoft girdle ; but the ſymp- 
toms ſtill continuing, he was at length obliged 

to 
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to apply to M. Legot a ſurgeon of Tinchebray 
in that neighbourhood. 

On examining the patient, M. Legot diſco- 
vered the diſorder to be a hernia, attended with 
a ſtrangulation of the inteſtine, and repreſented 
to the patient the danger of his ſituation in ſo 
very lively a manner, that he reſolved to un- 
dergo the neceſſary operation. 

The tumour being prepared by an aromatic 


cataplaſm, it was obſeryed that a finus was 


formed there, through which paſſed as much 
yellow matter as would fill an egg. hell; this 
matter was as thick as honey, and of a very diſ- 
agreeable odour: by means of a probe intro- 
duced into this opening, M. Tenon diſcovered 
that the ſinus penetrated towards the belly, and 
alſo diſcovered a ſinus that extended to the 
ſcrotum, which was very œdematous; an inci- 
ſion being made exactly over the probe, a quan- 
tity of pus of a very bad ſmell was diſcharged, 
in which were found two worms, each fix inches 
long, and of the ſame kind as thoſe that are ge- 
nerally paſſed by ſtool: the next day on dreſſing 
the wound, M. Tenon found three more worms 
of the ſame kind as the firſt ; and before the 
wound was cicatriſed ten more were paſled ; ſo 
that in all fifteen worms came away by the 
wound, and about twenty by ſtool. 

* 11 
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It is very eaſy to conceive that all the bad 
ſymptoms were occaſioned by a ſtrangulated 
hernia ; and the ſtercoraceous vomitings, pains 
and ſhiverings that the patient ſuffered, would 
have ſufficiently indicated the nature of the diſ- 
order had he been ſkilled in the art of medi- 
cine; but as he was not converſant in the prac- 
tice of phyſic, he allowed time for the compreſſed 
part of the inteſtine to mortify ; and it was after 
this had loſt its ſenſibility, that he experienced 
the deceitful ceſſation from pain which we have 
above mentioned; at the ſame time the ſuppurat- 
ed part of the inteſtine burſt, and through this 
opening were diſcharged the 1ll-icented matter, 
the pus, and alſo the worms, which had paſſed 
out of the inteſtine into the ſinus. A proper treat- 
ment, and of which the patient had the utmoſt 
need, made all the bad ſymptoms diſappear ; 
for it is very evident that without ſuch effectual 
aſſiſtance the diſorder in a ſhort time would have 
certainly proved fatal. 
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4 very extraordinary Caſe of the Gout, taken from 
a Letter written by M. Boze to M. Reaumur. 
Hiſtoire de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences de 


Paris, Année 1747, age 56. 


Man of tolerable good health, about fifty- 

ſix years of age, felt ſeveral ſlight attacks of 
the gout, which returned at intervals; at the 
ſame time he became ſo extremely ſenſible of 
cold, as to be obliged even in the midſt of ſum- 
mer to have a fire in his ſtove; ſhortly after, and 
without any previous ſymptoms, he diſcharged 
urine of the colour and conſiſtence of milk: he 
was much ſurprized at this circumſtance, but 
{till more when he perceived that this urine, 
after having remained at reſt for about an hour, 
became as tranſparent as it ought naturally to be, 
and that it had depolited a ſediment a quarter of 
an inch thick; at firit it was of the conſiſtence of 
moiſtened clay, and might be cut as calily as 
ſoap; but on being expoſed to the air for an 
hour or two, it became as hard as chalk or plaiſ- 
ter. This extraordinary diſcharge laſted for the 
ſpace of eight or nine months without any inter- 
ruption, and without any inconvenience Feſult- 


ing 
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ing from it; the patient ſuppoſed that he had 
paſſed from ſixty to feventy pounds weight of 
this kind of ſtone; fo that a ſtatue of this 
man, as large as life, might have been made of a 
ſtone, which was entirely the produce of his own 
body. About the end of the ninth month the 
patient changed his habitation ; on the very firſt 
night that he flept in his new abode, this un- 
common diſcharge of carthy urine ceaſed, with · 
out ever appearing again: it 1s certainly very 
remarkable, that he never perceived either at 
the time of this diſcharge, or after it had ceaſed, 
the leaſt change in his health either for the bet- 
ter or for the worſe. What connexion could 
there be between his habitation and this extra- 
ordinary urine ? this however ſeems to be cer- 
tain, that this man would have been ſubject to 
very dreadful attacks of the gout, if nature had 
not taken this method of diſcharging that enox- 
mous quantity of ſtony matter. 
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Ne XIX. 


Obſervations on Exfoliations of the Bones. Hi- 
Aoire de PAcademie Royale des Sciences de 


Paris, P Annee 17 58, page 36 X. 
WIEN a bone by any internal diſeaſe is 
{tripped of the fleſhy parts that cover it, 
the wound will not cicatrize unleſs a portion of 
the bone be ſeparated and caſt off; this is what 
ſurgeons call exfoliation ; but does not the ſame 
thing happen when the bone has been laid bare 
by any external cauſe, ſuch as a blow or wound, 
&c. ? Upon this point authors are by no means 
agreed: the antients alledged that exfoliation 
conſtantly takes place, whenever the bone is 
deprived of its natural covering either by exter- 
nal or internal cauſes z on the other hand the 
moderns maintain, that it does not always hap- 
pen in the laſt caſe : it is however ſomewhat 
ſingular that all ſhould conſtantly preſcribe the 
ſame method of treatment, which is to dreſs the 
wound with ſpirituous and drying medicines, 
avoiding all oily and watery applications. 


V. les Mem, Aun&e 1758. 
Doctor 


| 
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Doctor Monro, a man of reſpectable autho- 
rity, was the firſt among the moderns who re- 
commended the uſe of the latter in preference to 
the former of theſe medicines. This great diver- 
ſity of opinions muſt naturally introduce much 
uncertainty into the practice of dreſſing wounds: 
for if exfoliation does not happen in ſome caſes, 
in which the denudation of the bone ariſes from 
an external cauſe, we ſhall certainly be unable 
to judge with ſufficient accuracy when it will be 
better to promote, or when to retard the exfo- 
hation, in order to accelerate the cure of the 
wound. Moreover, if humid applications be moſt 
favourable to the cure, as Dr. Monro pretends, | 
we have hitherto followed a method of practice 
very oppolite to the true one in the cure of 
wounds, in which the bone is laid bare, in em- 
ploying drying medicines; it would therefore cer- 
tainly be of the higheſt ſervice to the art of ſurgery 
to endeavour to diſſipate the obſcurity enveloping 
this very important matter: this M. Tenon has un- 
dertaken ; his aim has been firit to examine and 
determine by proper experiments, whether there 
be any caſes, in which the boncs have been. de- 
nudated by external cauſes, wherein exfoliation 
does not take place; next to aſcertain which is 
the beſt method of treating ſuch wounds, in 
order that exfoliation may be performed, and 
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the wound itſelf healed in the ſhorteſt time 
poſſible. But as ſuch caſes occur but very ſel- 
dom in practice, in which a ſufficient number 
of obſervations and experiments of this nature 
can be made on the human body, M. Tenon 
thought it would be beſt to have recourſe to 
animals, as on theſe he could vary the experi- 
meats as he pleaſed, 

For this purpoſe he made uſe of dogs, on a 
number of which he made nearly the ſame kind 
of wound, viz, a crucial incifion on the head, 
cutting off the four angles ſo as to form a wound 
about the ſize of a half crown. This he after- 
wards treated according to the rule of art, ſome- 
times employing drying, at other times humid 
applications, and alſo ſometimes expoſing the 
wound to the open air without any kind of ap- 
plication whatever. It would be treſpaſſing too 
much upon the reader to give a very minute 
account of all the experiments, and all the little 
circumſtances that accompanied the various me- 
thods made uſe of in the treatment. of theſe 
wounds; all theſe may be found in his memoir; 
we ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning only 
the principal experiments and their reſults. 

Among all the remedies that M. Lenon ap- 
plied to theſe wounds, a mercurial water, com- 
poſed of quickſilver diſſolved in. the ſpirit of 

nitre, 
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nitre, had the worſt ſucceſs, and the wound took 
the longeſt time to cicatrize, for it required 


eighty-nine days to effect the exfoliation; which, 
when any of the other methods were followed, 
was effected at the moſt in thirty; alſo this ex- 
foliation was much more conſiderable with re- 
ſped to ſize and thickneſs than any of the others; 
the uſe therefore of mercurial water, which 
might be imagined to be very favourable to ex- 
foliation, is now indubitably proved to be an 
extremely improper and even hurtful applica- 
tion, Plaiſter reduced to a very fine powder 
and applied to the wound, inſtead of drying it, 
as it might be expected to do, occaſioned a very 
great diſcharge of a fluid of a very diſagreeable 
odour; yet it did not prevent the exfoliation, 
which was performed in twenty days; but the 
lamina that was ſeparated from the bone, was 
thicker than that which ſhelled off from the 
wound that was dreſſed with the ſpirit of wine: 
in the caſe where the wound was expoſed with- 
out any covering to the open air, and left en- 
tirely to nature, it required thirty days to exfo- 
late, and a thicker part was thrown off than in 
any of the caſes wherein M. Tenon had uſed 
baſilicum and ſpirits of wine, &c. It ſeems pro- 
bable that the contact of the external air pre- 


vented the fibres from expanding themſelves, 
N and 
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and of courſe occaſioned a kind of conſtriction 
in them. But the uſe of warm water appeared 
to meet with the greateſt ſucceſs, for on waſh- 
ing the wound often with this fluid, the fleſh 
always appeared to be good, and the bone to be 
of its natural colour, the wound alſo healed up 
about the thirteenth day, and without any 
appearance of an exfoliation : cataplaſms ſeemed 
to anſwer even ſtill better; for at the end of ten 
days the wound was covered with a thin film, 
and without the leaſt ſign of exfoliation ; bath- 
ing the wound with cold water was not attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs as the application of warm 
water, or of a cataplaſm ; it was however more 


eflectual than ſpirits of wine and the other dry- 
ing medicines. 


From all theſe experiments it ſeems very ——— 
that humid applications ought to be preferred to 
exſiccants, as the cure is much ſooner per- 
formed by the former, and, with this further ad- 
vantage, without any ſigns of exfoliation. The 
opinion and advice of Dr. Monro might ſeem to 
be wrefragably juſtified and confirmed by theſe 
experiments; and it might alſo appear very pro- 
bable that there have been caſes, wherein the 
bone has been laid bare by an external cauſe, in 
which exfoliation did not take place. An ob- 
{erver leſs acute and leſs circumſpect than NI. 

Vor. I. No III. L Tenon 
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Tenon would have been contented, from ſuch 
proofs, to believe that exfoliation does not al- 
ways take place; but as the antients had very 
formally maintained a direct contrary opinion, 
he ſuſpected that the experiments he had made 
were not properly deciſive; and that in thoſe 
caſes where he had not perceived an exfoliation, 
there might nevertheleſs have been one, which 
had eſcaped his notice. He thought the beſt me- 
thod to render himſelf certain with reſpect to this 
matter, would be to examine the heads of thoſe 
animals on which he had made his experiments. 
He accordingly macerated the part to be exa- 
mined in ſuch a manner, that the integuments 
were eaſily ſeparated from the bones without the 
aſſiſtance of any inſtrument, which might proba- 
bly have cut or ſcraped the bone. To his great 
aſtoniſhment he perceived, that an exfoliation 
had taken place in every one of theſe inſtances ; 
the only difference that he found was, that thoſe 
bones, in which the exfoliation had been moſt 
conſpicuous during the time of the cure of the 
wound, were more deeply marked than in the 
other caſes. From the experiments it appears 
very evidently, that the opinion of the antients 
was well founded, when they ſuppoſed exfolia- 
tion conſtantly to take place in all theſe ſort of 
wounds ; what ſeems to bave led the moderns 
altray 
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aſtray in this matter was, that external wounds 
being in general very quickly healed, the exfb- 
liation was fo flight, and ſo inſenſibly performed, 
as not to be perceived; there is however tle 
greateſt reaſon to believe that the antients them- 
ſelves derived their opinion more from ſuppo- 
ſition than from actual experiment. 

It was by making many different experiments 
of this kind, that M. Tenon hath been able to 
determine a point of the greateſt importance in 
the practice of ſurgery ; which is, that exf9- 
liation takes place whenever the bone hath been 
denuded either by an external or an internal 
cauſe ; and that the more quickly the wound 
heals, the leſs ſenfible is this exfoliation ; from 
whence it appears, that we ſhould not attempt 
either to promote, or to prevent it, but endea- 
vour to cure the wound in the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
perfect manner poſſible, in which caſe the ex- 
foliation will be very trifling. 


M. Tenon has drawn many uſeful rules for 
practice from theſe ne diſcoveries, which have 
prompted him to purſue this matter much fur- 
ther and in different points of view; the reſult 
of theſe enquĩries he purpoſes to give in ſome 
other memoirs, which will follow theſe obſer- 
vations. 


11 2 Daily 
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Daily experience teaches us that we ought to 
be very careful not to rely too much upon the 
authority of great names, nor give too much 
credit to the generally received opinions of 
mankind. 

The greateſt modern writers, and of the moſt 
approved authority, in the healing art, have 
aſſerted in oppoſition to the antients, that there 
are caſes, in which the bones being diveſted of 
their integuments by an extcrnal cauſe do not 
exfoliate; nevertheleſs it is now proved that 
exfoliation always does take place more or leſs. 
Drying medicines have alſo been recommended 
as moſt effectual in wounds of this kind; and 
this was the generally received opinion; but 
here are many experiments which evince that 
humid applications ſhould undoubtedly be pre- 
ferred. ; 

In ſome countries after a certain number of 
years the inhabitants reviſe all their ancient laws, 
in order to diſcover if there be any that ought 
to be reformed. It would appear in like man- 
ner to be neceſſary to bring from time to time 
the common received opinions in medicine and 
ſurgery to the teſt of experiment, and atten- 
tively to examine if they be really as well founded 
2s is generally believed. 
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Obſervations on Diſeaſes incident to the Bones. By 
M. Heriflant. Memorres de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, P Année 17 58, page 419. 


1 Have already taken notice in my memoirs 
concerning oſſification *, that the hard and 
ſolid parts which ſupport the maſs of animal 
bodies, are compoied of ſuch materials as are 
very liable to be changed; that there are diſor- 
ders in which the bones are ſwelled and increaſed 
in ſize, and that on the contrary, there are 
others wherein they gradually waſte away and 
become very ſmall ; that there are caſes in which 
we find ſome of the boncs partly deſtroyed, theſe 
are again replaced, and new oflifications formed; 
and laſtly, that there are diſeaſes in which the 
hardeſt and moſt ſolid bones loſe at once their 
conſiſtence, and become ſoft, ſpungy, and car- 
tilaginous ; in a word, that they are ſometimes 
found nearly reſembling pieces of fleſh. 
It is aſtoniſhing with what facility the habit of 
daily ſceing certain effects, has deprived us of 
that curioſity which ought naturally to engage 
us in the taſk of examining into their nature and 


bt Mem. 1758, P» 322. 
L 3 cauſes ; 
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cCauſes; among the number of theſe we may 
place the oſſincation of ſoft parts. This func- 
tion, though very common, was ſo little known 
by phyſicians before my diſcoveries in this part 
of phyſiology, that it would certainly have been 
very aſtoniſhing if they had been able to find out 
the true cauſe of all thoſe ſingular phænomena 
we have now taken notice of. The antients, 
not having remarked any conſiderable difference 
with reſpect to bones, ſuppoſed that theſe were 
only ſimple ſubſtances, formed by a confuſed 
and irregular aſſemblage of homogeneous parts, 
in which no particular kind of arrangement was 
obſerved, as in ſtones, metals, &c. 

The moderns, examining the ſubſtance of 
theſe organs with more attention, diſcovered that 
they conſiſted of a membrane compoſed of ſolid 
fibres differently diſpoſed, according to the con- 
formation of the ſeveral ſpecies, the fibres being 
ſo arranged as ſometimes to compoſe lamina, and 
ſometimes cords, of different dimenſions ; it is in 
this arrangement that the general ſtructure of 
the ſubſtance of the bones conſiſts ; which ſub- 
ſtance 1s partly compact or ſolid, partly cellular 
or ſpongy, and partly reticular. 
N. du Hamel having examined theſe things 
with much more attention than they had hitherto 

been, 
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been *, diſcovered © that the organization 
of the bones is different from that of the pe- 
& rioſteum, and that there is a very great reſem- 
blance between the manner in which the 
growth of a bone and of a tree are performed ; 
for as the latter increaſes by the addition of 
thin ſtrata which are formed betwixt the bark 
and the wood; in the {ame manner the bones 
become thicker by the addition of thin lamina 
formed between the perioſteum and the ſolid 
ſubſtance of the bone,” Yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe ſentiments concerning the organization of 
the bones appeared to me at firſt tolerably ſatiſ- 
factory, I nevertheleſs find innumerable and 
almoſt inſurmountable difficulties when I attempt 
to explain the different changes to which theſe 
organs are ſubject throughout the whole courſe 
of life, For example, it is by no means eaſy to 
conceive how the bones could be ſoftened to ſuch 
a degree as to permit their taking any kind of 
ſhape and figure, which one might be inclined to 
give them by bending them in different direc- 
tions; this however has been obſerved ſeveral 
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times, but more particularly in the year 17 52 *, 
in the caſe of a poor woman named Supiot, who 
was attacked with that cruel diſorder, which 
Abraham Bauda has called microcoſmus mirabilis, 


feu homo in miſerrimum compendium redattus ; and 
in which diſeaſe the bones are converted into 


cartilages extremely ſupple and flexible. 
Perceiving therefore that ſomething was 
wanting with reſpect to this ſubject, ſtill more 
exact than what had been hitherto known, I 
determined to make ſome new enquiries ; from 
theſe reſearches I learned that every bone con- 
tains at all times a ſubſtance very much reſem- 
bling a cartilage, but which however never ofli- 
fies. This truth 1s clearly and ſufficiently demon- 
{trated in my Memoir before mentioned upon 
oſſification. It hath alſo been convincingly 
proved, that the remarkable change of a carti- 
lage into a bony ſubſtance, is chiefly the effect 
of a fort of animal incruſtation of a very parti- 
cular nature, and occaſioned by the addition of 
a ſubſtance purely cretaceous, incruſting all the 
parts of the {ſpongy net-work, of which the car- 
tilaginous ſubſtance is only a membrane: in a 
word, it has been clearly demonſtrated in the 


Hiſtoire de la Maladie ſinguliere, et de Fexamin du ca- 
davre d'une femme, &c, Par M. Morand nls, Medecin de Paris, 
Annie 1752, Mem. de i' Acad. Aunce 1753. | 


{ſame 
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ſame memoir, that in order to reſtore theſe car- 
tilages to their primitive ſtate, we have nothing 
to do but to deprive them entirely of that chalky 
ſubſtance which gives them hardneſs and ſolidity. 
Inſtructed by theſe new diſcoveries, I began 
to think that the ſoftneſs, to which the bones 
are liable in certain diſorders, might principally 
proceed from a loſs, more or leſs conſiderable, 
of this cretaceous matter : but I could not with- 
out the utmoſt diſſiculty conceive how it hap- 
pens, that thoſe parts of the bones, which in a 
healthy ſtate, are the hardeſt and moſt compact, 
can in certain diſorders be converted into a ſub- 
ſtance entirely ſpongy or cellular; and having 

at this time each of its little bony cells or cavi- 
ties furniſhed with a membranous lining, which 
by no means appeared to exiſt in the internal 


part of this compact ſubſtance before it had been 
thus changed. 


Being very anxious to clear up this very im— 
portant point of anatomy, 1 inſtituted the fol- 
lowing experiments: 

I took a very recent os femoris of a young 
child, ſawed it acroſs and divided it into two 
equal parts; that half only which contained the 
condyles was made uſe of : I ſeparated from this 
piece all the fleſhy and fat parts, and only left 
ſome portions of the tendons, the ligaments, and 
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the perioſteum ; I then put this piece of a bone 
into a glaſs veſſel containing a quantity of that 
acid liquor, which is mentioned in my Memoir 
on Oſſi fication *. 

After this bone had continued a ſufficient time 
in this acid to be deprived of its cretaceous mat- 
ter, it was taken out quite ſoft and flexible; I 
then divided it neatly with a razor into two 
equal longitudinal parts; afterwards, by means of 
water properly warm, and which I poured from 
a conſiderable height at different times upon the 
divided part of one of theſe portions, I extracted 
all the medullary oily matter which was, as it 
were, coagulated, and lodged in the membra- 
nous cells ; this being done, I cautiouſly raiſed up 
a portion of the perioſteum with a pair of forceps, 
by. pulling it gently in different directions, and 
then ſaw very diſtinctly that the membranous 
little cells or ſacs which lined the bony cells of 
the ſpongy ſubſtance of this part were ſo many 


little proceſſes iſſuing immediately from the pe- 


rioſteum. I alſo diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of 
a powerful magnifying glaſs, that theſe elonga- 
tions of the perioſteum penetrated into the car- 
tilaginous ſubſtance, which partly formed the 

* Mem. Annee 1759, page 326. The liquor here mentioned is 


compoled of one part of good ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, and four parts 
ef common water, 
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hard and ſolid matter of this portion of the 
bone. 

This experiment, which I have repeated feve- 
ral times and with equal ſucceſs, inclined me to 
form an idea very different trom that which had 
hitherto been adopted concerning the organi- 
zation of the bones. 

In ſhort, having paid very great attention to 
this matter, I at length diſcovered that there are 
four elementary principles, all concurring in 
the compoſition of a bone: the firſt is of a 
cartilaginous nature; the ſecond is earthy, or 
cretaceous ; the third is a viicous or mucilagi- 
nous fluid, which firmly cements together the 
carthy and the cartilaginous parts ; the fourth is 
a continuation of the perioſteum, and inſinuates 
itſelf between all the fibrils, fibres, and the little 
lamina that compoſe the net-work of the carti- 
laginous fubſtance, 

"Theſe two ſubſtances, viz. the membranous 
and cartilaginous, accompany each other through- 
out every part of the bone, forming together a 
kind of double net-work, the meſhes of which in 
the ſpongy ſubſtance of the bones are very wide 
and at a conſiderable diſtance aſunder ; while on 
the contrary, in the hard and compact part of 
theſe organs they are ſo cloſe as to prevent our 
perceiving the leaſt trace of them ; and it is only 


in 
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in a particular ſtate of diſeaſe, that we can diſ- 
tinctly diſcover that theſe meſhes gradually open 
and enlarge,-and that they form a ſort of net- 
work more or leſs ſimilar to that of the extre- 
mities of the long and healthy bones. 

The fourth or membranous ſubſtance of the 
bones never oſſiſies but remains always mem 
branous; it is however ſometimes capable of be- 
ing conſiderably diſtended, as may be obſerved at 
the time of the formation of the frontal and 
maxillary ſinuſſes, &c. Which cavities it lines 
intirely; it furniſhes as many little elongations, 
or rather little perioſteums, as it meets cartila- 
ginous fibres already incruſted or converted into 
bony fibres; and each of theſe ſmall membranes 
is the ſame with regard to each of theſe bony 
fibres, as the common perioſteum 1s to the bones 
in general; they ſuſtain in the ſame manner as 
the common perioſteum a very fine net-work 
compoſed of nervous filaments, and an infinite 
number of capillary veſſels deſtined to carry 
nouriſhment to the bony fibres, which they en- 
velope on every fide ; but theſe little perioſteums 
change their name, and take that of perichon- 
drium, when the cartilaginous fibres are not con- 
verted into bony fibres; or when theſe become 
ſoft, ſo as to be converted into cartilaginous 
fbres. 

The 
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The conſequences that may be deduced from 
this organization of bones, into the compoſition 
of which more ſoft and flexible than hard and 
ſolid matter enters, ſeem ſo plain, and preſent 
themſelves ſo naturally, that I believe it will be 
totally unneceſlary either to enterinto a particular 
account of them, or even merely to point them 
out ; nor 1s there any reaſon to doubt the juſt- 
neſs of the theory that muſt naturally reſult 
from them concerning diſorders incident to the 
bones. 

The experiments and obſervations that fur- 
niſhed me with proper information reſpecting 


this ſubject, were very exact and well-choſen ; 


and it was not peſſible for me to aſcertain the 
truth of what I deſired to know, but by means 
of a great number of very accurate and clear ex- 
_ periments made on bones which had ſuffered all 
the different kinds of diſeaſe : I have alſo veri- 
fied the truth of theſe facts upon a prodigious 
number of difeaſed bones, as well of men as of 
other animals of every different age. 


I have not confined myſelf to experiments in- 


ſtituted upon the living, nor have I always made 


uſe of freſh bones ſtill covered with their ſoft 
parts; I found it eſſentially neceſſary to ſeparate 
theſe parts from the bones by maceration, in 
order to diſcover with the utmoſt certainty on 


6 the 
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the clean bone, what alterations had been pro- 
duced by the diſorder with which it had been 
affected. | 

It was principally by this laſt method that I 
was enabled to diſcover that all the different 
diſorders to which the bones are ſubject, except 
fractures and luxations, begin with a greater or 
leſs degree of ſoftneſs, which manifeſts itſelf in 
one or more portions of theſe organs, and from 
hence there muſt neceſſarily reſult a decompo- 
ſition, more or leſs complete, of the diſeaſed 
bone “. 

The appearance occaſioned by: this decompo- 
ſition of the ſubſtance of a bone is very ſurpriſ- 
ing; and the mechaniſm, by which theſe organs 
are again formed and 1c-eſtabliſhed is admirable, 
and in a great meaſure explains the different 
changes mentioned in the beginning of this 
memoir. In general, the decompoſition of the 
bones may be performed in two ways, the one 
perceptible, the other imperceptible; the latter 
of theſe always precedes the former, and conſiſts 
of a loſs of more or leſs of the ſolid or earthy 
matter of the bones, which the vitiated and de- 


* This opinion which I have publiſhed i in my Memoir upon Oſſi- 
fication, and which I have there given as general with reſpect to all 
diſorders of the bones, except luxations, &c. has been ſince adopted . 
and followed by M. Tenon the ſurgeon, in thoſe particular caſes 
- that relate to the exfoliation of the bones, 
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praved juices gradually corrode, diſſolve, and 
deſtroy ; notwithſtanding which the cartilagi- 
nous part 1s by no means conſiderably changed ; 
hence originates a very remarkable kind of ſoft 
and flexible bone, as happens in that diſorder 
called by Abraham Bauda microcoſmus mira» 
bilis, &c. 

But the perceptible decompoſition takes place 
when a bone or any of its parts loſe their natu- 
ral form, bulk, or confiſtence ; that is, when 
theſe parts become, as it were, gnawed, or when 
they are divided into lamina or little leaves, and 
afterwards tumefy; or on the contrary, when 
they degenerate, become ſmaller and waſte 
away, ſo as to be nearly annihilated. 

From what has now been ſaid, it appears that 
we may diſtinguiſh two kinds of perceptible de- 
compoſition, one of which acts by augmenting 
the bulk of the bone, the other by diminiſhing | 
it; in the firſt the cartilaginovs ſubſtance does not 
diſappear, but is only divided into thin lamina 
or formed into a ſpongy maſs; this again ac- 
quires gradually the hardneſs it had loſt, accord- 
ing to the proportion in which it abounds with 
freſh earthy matter, neceſlary to form a ſecond, 
more or lets, perfect oſſiſication; but it is not the 
ſame with regard to the perceptible decompoſition 


attended with a diminution of the ſubſtance of 
the 
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the bone; wherein the cartilaginous and other 
ſoft ſubſtances are diminiſhed or even almoſt 
annihilated, and that at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame proportion, in which the earthy or 
cretaceous matter 1s deſtroyed. 

I ſhall not attempt in this place to give a par- 
ticular deſcription of the differences obſerved in 
the decompolitions proper and peculiar to each 
ſpecies of diſeaſe attacking the bones. 

The great deſire I experienced of information 
reſpecting the mechaniſm by which the bones are 
firſt decompoſed, and afterwards recompoſed, 
naturally engaged me to purſue my enquiries 
ſtill further. It was not ſufficient to know that, 
when a bone 1s diſeaſed, the unſound part muſt 
neceſſarily be decompoſed, in order to regain its 
former healthy ſtate : we have not confined our- 
ſelves to this general theory ; our diſcoveries 
have alſo taught us, that the cretaceous matter 
is of all the other elementary ſubſtances which 
compoſe the bones, that which hath the greateſt 
part in this extraordinary work of nature. 

This circumſtance, of which we ought by no 
means to be ignorant, is neither the leaſt curious, 
nor the leaſt intereſting part of knowledge ; but 
what ſeems ſtill more important is, to diſcover 
what becomes of the cretaccous matter, when 
it 1s once ſeparated from the cartilaginous ſub- 

: | ſtance 
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{tance which had been incruſted with it ; this is 
certainly a very eſſential point, and very neceſ- 
{ary to be thoroughly known. Does it remain 
to occupy again the ſame place that it has aban- 
doned ? or is matter of a like nature ſubſtituted 
in its room? in ſhort what becomes of it, or 
what changes does it undergo? The experiment 
that ſeems the moit curious, and at the ſame 
time the moſt proper to be firſt made in order 
to throw ſome light upon this ſubject is, to exa- 
mine with attention the urine of thoſe perſons, 
in whom the bones are found to be in a ſtate of 
decompoſition, occaſioned by ſome kind of mor- 
bific leaven ; the real clay that is found in the 
urine, preſents us with a phenomenon, at once 


ſingular and intereſting, 
It ſeems to be already proved by the obſerva- 


tions of M. Morand upon the urine of the above- 
mentioned Supiot, which was loaded with an 
amazing quantity of earthy matter, during the 
time that her bones were in the action of decom- 
poſition; I ay, it appears already proved that this 
cretaceous ſubſtance may ſometimes be con- 
veyed out of the body by means of the urine; 
but is this important fact proper and peculiar 
to this kind of diſeaſe? is it not on the contrary 
more common than one might imagine? does 


it not take place in ſeveral other diſorders, ſuch 
Vol. I. No III. r 2s 
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as the ſcurvy, rickets, lues venerea, ſcrophula, 
cancer, &c. 


The urine that I uſed with the moſt ſucceſs 
in order to ſolve one of theſe queſtions, was that 
of a girl about ſixteen years old, The venereal 
diſeaſe had ſo infected the whole maſs of her 
humours, that an exoſtoſis as large as one's fiſt 
was formed upon her right thigh bone; the 
tibia of the lett leg was almoſt entirely carious, 
and laſtly an ulcer of the bone of the palate in- 


creaſed the meaſure of thoſe torments which. 
this miſerable object ſuffered, 


I preſerved all the urine that this girl had diſ- 
charged in the ſpace of eight days, and poured 
it into a veſſel, which weighed exactly four 
pounds two ounces and ten grains; this urine 
being very thick, depoſited a reddiſh ſediment, 
on the top of which there was a layer of a white 


flimy ſubſtance ; I decanted the urine very cau- 


tioully, leaving the ſediment in the ſame veſſel 
until it was quite dry; I then weighed the veſſel 
with the ſediment contained in it, and found 
the whole to be four pounds four ounces and 
fourteen grains : I poured ſome of the acid liquor 
before- mentioned upon this ſediment, letting it 
remain for the ſpace of two days, at which time 
I decanted it off, and let the matter dry a ſecond 
time, I then weighed the whole as before, and 
I now 
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now found it to be diminiſhed about two drachms 
and four grains, 

I had very great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
quantity of ſediment which was found to be de- 
ficient at the laſt time of weighing it, muſt have 
been diſſolved and carried off by the acid liquor 
that I had employed; but in order to be certain 
of this matter, I poured into this acid a ſmall 
quantity of the oil of tartar per deliquium, and 
immediately there appeared in it a conſiderable 
number of white clouds, which were ſuſpended 


in it; but upon agitating the whole with a ſtick, 


this liquor became milky, and a precipitation of 
a very white ſubſtance took place; I then poured 
off the liquor very gently, and preſerved only 
this ſediment, which I dried upon a piece of 
filtering paper; on taſting it, I found it to poſſeſs 
all the properties of an abſorbent earth or of a 
real chalk; this matter thus precipitated weighed 
one drachm fifty-four grains, which was very 
near the quanticy that was found wanting in 
the ſediment when it was weighed before. 

It feems very plain from this experiment, that 
the urine of this paticnt contained two ſorts of 
matter, the one a real chaik and ſoluble in my 
acid liquor, the other of a ſandy nature that 
could not be diſſolved by the fame menſirunm 
this laſt was of the ſame kind with that ſub- 

M 2 | {tance, 
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ſtance, which is generally depoſited by urine, 
and appeared to me to have a very conſiderable 
reſemblance to that matter which the elder M. 
Morand found in the pelvis of the kidnies of the 
before-mentioned Supiot, and which that able 
academician ſuppoſed to be very different from 
that ſubſtance with which this woman's urine 


abounded. 
Pleaſed to find this important fact agree ſo 


well with the obſervation of M. Morand, I deter- 
mined to repeat the very ſame experiments upon 
the urine of perſons attacked with the ſcurvy 
and exoſtoſes, and alſo upon that of ricketty 


children. 
The reſult was, that ſometimes I found in the 


arine a greater or leſs quantity of this cretaceous 
matter, and that at other times I could not diſ- 
cover the leaſt particle of it; and this probably 
may have happened becauſe I did not examine 
the urine preciſely at the time in which the bones 
were in the greateſt ſtate of decompoſition. 

It was not ſufficient for me to know no more 
than that when the bones are affected with ſome 
diſorders, for inſtance, ſuch as we have already 
taken notice of, they always loſe more or leſs 
of the earthy matter which enters into their 
compoſition ; but I alſo wanted to aſcertain whe- 


ther the bones of thoſe who are afflicted with the 
gout, 
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gout, are exempted from this ſort of decompo- 
lition, eſpecially when the diſorder is in a very 
high degree. I made ſeveral experiments, ſimilar 
to thoſe already mentioned, on the urine of 
gouty perſons, and particularly on that of thoſe 
who had tophi upon their fingers or toes, &c. 
the reſult of theſe experiments was much the 
ſame as before, that is, ſometimes the urine con- 


tained more or leſs of the cretaceous ſubſtance, 
and ſometimes none at all. 


From all theſe enquiries, and from a great 
number of obſervations made in conſequence 
of them, we were taught to believe, that this 
really formidable and refractory diſorder the 
gout is chiefly occaſioned by a diſſolution of 
more or leſs of the carthy matter of the bones, 
and eſpecially that of their extremities ; that this 
matter is ſometimes depoſited in the joints 
neareſt to the decompoſed parts; that by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of attacks it there produces tophaceous, 
chalky, and inorganized concretions, which 
are entirely ſoluble in the before-mentioned acid 
liquor. 

And that at laſt, when this earthy matter finds 
no longer any outlet between the joints, which 


are ſtuffed full of it already, it is directed to- 


wards the viſcera, and occafions that diſ- 
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eaſe which is commonly called the repelled 
gout &. 

After theſe diſcoveries it will no longer ap- 

| pear difficult to account for gouty perſons being 

ſo very liable to ſtony concretions, more parti- 

cularly when it ſhall be known that theſe con- 

cretions are, for the moſt part, of a chalky na- 


* The late duke of Orleans died of the gout repelled from ths 

extremities to his breaſt ; the effects of this metaſtaſis were firſt 

\ obſerved about a year before his death; they manifeſted themſelves 
firſt by a ſmall cough, which gradually increaſed in nearly the ſame 
proportion as the tophi, that had been formed upon the joints of 
his fingers, diminiſhed in ſize; and this cough, which at firſt was 
very inconſiderable, became at length very formidable, eſpecially at 
the time when the tophaceous concretions had diſappeared; at this 

time alſo he was attacked with a difficulty of breathing, accompa- 
nied with an expectoration of a purulent matter; and at laſt this 
Prince died as though he had been ſuffocated. 

The body was opencd in preſence of Meſſrs. Scnac, Guettard, 
Marſolan, and Imbert ; all the viſcera ſeemed to be in a natural 
ſtate, nor gave any indication of the cauſe of his death, except the 
lungs, which were entirely filled with hard tubercles, compoſed of 
an earth matter, that reſembled very much the cretaceous ſubſtance 
which occaſions the tophi in gouty ſubjects. Several of theſe lumps 
had cauſed ruptures of ſome of the veſſels of e lungs, and to this 
we may attribute the ſuppuration which had taken place in ſeveral 
parts of this viſcus. Several places in ite lungs that had been ulce- 
rated ſeemed to be cicatriſed, and many others were in a greater or 
leſs ſtate of ſuppuration. In ſhort, nearly the whole ſubſtance of 
the lungs were full of theſe tubercles, eſpecially one of the lobes, 
which alſo adhered very ſtrongly to the pleura. 


—— — — 
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This obſervation, which is exceedingly curious and very impor- 

tant with reſpect to the practice of medicine, was communicated to 

me by a Member of this Academy, M. Guettard, phyſician at Paris, 
and who is well known to poſſeſs uncommon abilities. 
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ture, and are eaſily ſoluble in the abyove-named 
acid ; which is by no means applicable to the 
ſtones which are commonly found in the blad- 
der, for theſe are generally of a ſandy nature; 
whence it follows, that we have reaſon to believe 
that the prejudices which have hitherto been 
conceived againſt the poſſibility of curing the 
gout, are only founded upon the ignorance of 
its true cauſe, and which ought to direct the 
phyſician with regard to the proper indications 
for curing ſo terrible a diſorder. 

I have ſince had ſeveral opportunities of aſcer- 
taining the truth of this matter, and which were 
attended with conſiderable ſucceſs, in the treat- 
ment of perſons labouring under the gout ; in 
which cafes I made uſe of a great quantity of 
abſorbents united with the volatile ſalts. 

Many, without doubt, will be ſurprized to 
hear that the diſſolution and decompoſition of 
bones are not always confined to thoſe that are 
diſeaſed; the ſoundeſt bones are by no means 
entirely exempt from ſuch changes, as may fre- 
quently be obſerved in the jaw bones of old men, 
in which the ſockets of the teeth are gradually 
deſtroyed, and at length diſappear ſo intirely as 
not to leave the leaſt trace behind, 

It was without doubt for this reaſon, that ex- 
periments of the ſame kind as thoſe above re- 
M 4 lated, 
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lated, diſcover that in ſimilar circumſtances, 
that is to ſay, in old age, when the bones are 
in a waſting ſtate on account of the impove- 
riſhed condition of the humours, a greater or 
leſs quantity of the earthy matter which is gra- 
dually detached from the bones, is carried away 
by the urine, and that in proportion as the ouly 
fluid has become more or leſs acid or acrid. 

I ſay the oily fluid, becauſe I know by expe- 
rience, that it is the principal humour which 
acts immediately upon the bones, and occaſions 
their diſſolution; for having ſteeped thin flices 
of a ſound bone in the blood, or in the urine of 
perſons very much infected with the venereal 
diſeaſe, or labouring under an inveterate ſcurvy, 
I obſerved that theſe pieces underwent no ſort of 
change, although they had remained a long time 
in tlicſe liquors. The event, however, was by 
no means the ſame when I macerated ſimilar 
pieces in ſome of the oily fluid, which I had 
procured by expreſſion from freſh bones affected 
with caries, or malignant ulcers, or from thoſe 
of a very old man; for when theſe thin pieces 
of bone had been macerated in any of theſe li- 
quors for ſeveral days, they became ſoft and 
pliable; but this ſoftneſs did not take place 
when I employed the oily fluid extracted from 
the found bones of middle-aged ſubjects, 
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No XXI. 
An intereſting Caſe of a Woman who was delivered 
of Two Children, eight Days intervening between 


each Birth. Hiſtoire de I/ Academie Royale des 


Sciences de Paris, Annte 1727, page 15. 


A CouxTry woman, who lived in the village 
of Montorot near Illiers, was brought to 

bed of a living male child ; the midwife not 
being able to extract the placenta abandoned 
her eight days after her delivery, without even 
making a ligature upon the umbilical cord, 
which appeared out of the vagina. The patient, 
who had loſt a very great quantity of blood, was 
now reduced to the very laſt extremity. M. 
Guerin, ſurgeon at Illiers, being called to her 
relief, could ſcarcely perceive the leaſt ſigns of 
life remaining ; however, upon examining the 
patient, he diſcovered that there was certainly 
another infant in the womb, and ventured to 
extract it by the feet; this was alſo a boy; he 
then brought away the placenta with eaſe, which 
being common to the two children, could not 
be brought away before both the infants were 


born. 
The 
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The whole of this operation was ſo happily 
performed, that the mother was ſaved, and ſoon 
reſtored to a fit ſtate for bearing more children; 
the two infants were alſo in perfect health. 

How many and how wonderful are the re- 
ſources of nature! but can we expect ſuch in 
caſes of women more accuſtomed to luxury and 
inactivity? 

M. Geoffroy communicated this account to 
the Academy, which he received from M. 


Guerin. 
4 


No XXII. 


An Account of a very extraordinary Pregnancy of 
Forty-fix Years Duration. Hiſtoire de P Acade- 
mie Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annee 1721, 


page 33. 


A NN Mullerin, born at Leimzell, a village 
: of Suabia, in the dukedom of Wirtemberg, 
in the year 1626, being of a very dry and meagre 

habit, of cheerful diſpoſition, and enjoying a 
good ſtate of health, diſcovered when ſhe was 
forty-eight years of age all the ſigns of pregnancy, 

and at laſt complained of pains, reſembling labour 
pains, for the ſpace of ſeven weeks, but without 

terminating in a delivery. Theſe pains were, 

| however, 
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however, cured by the baths of Aalen ; but the 
tumour, which ſhe ſuppoſed to be a child, ſtill 
remained. This ſwelling continued always the 
ſame, without either increaſing or cauſing any 
pain or inconvenience, except that of its bulk 
and weight. This great belly, however, exactly 
like that of a woman with child, did not prevent. 
her becoming again pregnant, for ſhe was after- 
wards happily delivered of two healthy cinldren. 
She became a widow in the year 1680, out- 
lived her huſband forty years, during which 
time ſhe always thought herſelf with child, and 
at laſt died in the year 1720; ſhe left directions 
to open her body, in order to diſcover what had 
occaſioned the appearance of pregnancy for 
forty-ſix years. 
Ihc diſſection was accordingly performed by 
the ſargeon belonging to the village, but with 
little care or addreſs; he found in the abdomen 
a round maſs about the ſize of a bowl with which 
they play at nine- pins; but did not take ſufli- 
cient notice of its preciſe ſituation. As this 
round maſs was very hard, he opened it by the 
blow of an ax. M. Boulduc communicated this 
fact to the Academy, and he was- made ac- 
quainted with it by the ducheſs of Orleans, to 
whom the account had been tranſmitted from 
Germany. 
EN ; NI. Camerer, 
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M. Camerer, profeſſor of Medicine at Tu- 
binge, from whom the Academy has received a 
letter upon this ſubject, examined this large 
maſs in the ſame condition in which it came out 
of the hands of the ſurgeon. 

It hath not been touched ſince that time, as it 
is intended to be preſerved in the ſame ſtate, to 
be depoſited in the cabinet of the duke of Wir- 
temberg. It contains a foetus which is very 
viſible in the greateſt part of the upper half of 
its body, the reſt, however, 1s entirely conceal- 
cd: the head is much deformed, and the thorax 
1s very flat. | 

It has not the leaſt bad odour, although its 
parts are conſiderably flexible. With regard 
to the ſubſtance in which it is incloſed, and 
which was undoubtedly the placenta, it is very 
cartilaginous or even bony, and of a great hard- 
neſs, except that portion of it which had been 
attached to ſome part of the abdomen ; this in- 


deed was very ſoft, and reſembled a piece of thick 
red fleſh. M. Camerer is of opinion, and with 
much reaſon, that the place in which this foetus 
had been lodged was one of the Fallopian tubes, 
for as the mother had been delivered of two chil- 
dren during the time of this deceitful pregnancy, 

who muſt undoubtedly have lain in the uterus ; 
this certainly cculd not have been occupied by 
this 


\ 
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this foetus, which was itſelf ſufficient to fill it 
entirely. The Fallopian tube that remained free, 
allowed a paſſage to the two ova that produced 
the children who were born alive and in the na- 
tural way. : 

The famous child of Toulouſe, with which the 
mother was pregnant twenty-ſeven years, muſt 
be acknowledged to be far inferior to this. 


No XXIII. 0 
An Account of a Woman who went with Child near 
Six Tears. Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des 


Sciences de Paris, Annte 1753, page 139. 


A Woman who lived in the village of Jouarre, 
was marricd in the beginning of the year 
1748, and in about ſix weeks after found her- 
ſelf affected as if in the firſt ſtate of pregnancy, 
excepting only that her menſes continued to 
flow. She was bled in the middle of the fourth 
month, as is cuſtomary in ſuch caſes, and in the 
fifth ſhe felt the infant move within her; her 
breaſts became ſwelled, and ſhe walked with 
ſome wificulty. On the eighth a thick reddiſh 
milk came from the nipples of her breaſts, and 


about the beginning of the ninth her legs ſwelled, 
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and the veins appeared varicous; in ſhort, ſhe' 
had every ſymptom of a ſtrongly marked preg- 
nancy, except that her menſes always flowed 
regularly. 

The ninth and tenth months paſſed without 
any ſigns of labour; but on the twenty-third 
of December, which was the eleventh month of 
her pregnancy, ſhe complained of acute pains in 
her loins and abdomen. 

The midwife was called, who having examined 
her, did not find the leaſt diſpolition towards a 
delivery. | 

They bled her again, and the day following 
ſhe paſſed about three pounds of reddiſh water. 
The pains continued about the ſpace. of three 
days, after which her menſes appeared in a {ſmall 
quantity : the pains now ceaſed, and the pa- 
tient recovered ſtrength and vigour; ſhe re- 
mained very well until February 1749, when, 
complaining of a heavineſs, ſhe was again bled ; 
and in a ſhort time was reſtored to her ordinary 
ſtate of health, having always her belly and 
breaſts much diſtended. 

This uncertain ſtate, however, was very diſ- 
agreeable to her; for although ſhe enjoyed per- 
fect health, the very thought of ſo long and un- 
common a pregnancy mult have given her much 


uncaſineſs. 
She 
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She had the advice of the moſt eminent men 
of the faculty, but it is to M. Terrede, ſurgeon 
of the Royal Abby of Jouarre, who attended 
her through the whole courſe of this diforder, 
that the Academy 1s indebted for this account, 
which he had tranſmitted to M. Baron for that 
purpoſe. She alſo conſulted M. Sorbet, ſurgeon- 
major to the Mouſquetaires gris, who was at that 
time in Jouarre, M. Guibet, phyſician at Coulo- 
miers, and even M. Winſlow, who at that time 
was taking the air in that neighbourhood. 

They all unanimouſly agreed that ſhe was 
with child, and M. Winſlow cauſed her to be 
bled and purged, in order to haſten the labour; 
but every method that could be deviſed for that 
purpoſe, proved ineſſectual; for the period that 
was to put an end to her anxiety, was ſtill at a 
very conliderable diſtance, 

In Auguſt 1749, the eighteenth month of her 
pregnancy, the menſtrual flux, which had hi- 
therto been red, changed to a white colour; on 
this M. Terrede beginning to doubt the reality 
of her being with Hild, made a further exami- 
nation, at which time ſhe told him that ſhe felt 
the infant move within her ; but notwithſtand- 
ing he made uſe of every means to aſcertain this 
circumſtance, he could not perceive any ſuch 


motion; and only remarked that the abdomen 


was 
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was diſtended like a drum. He however conti- 
nued to bleed and purge her from time to time, 
as he found ir neceſſary. She paſſed the whole 
of the year 1750 in the ſame ſtate, without find- 
ing the leaſt inconvenience ariſing from her 
ſituation. The ſwelling of her legs, however, 
diſappeared, but the veins ſtill remained va- 
ricous. 

On the fifth of January 1751 ſhe was ſeized 
with ſharp pains in the right fide, which avug- 
mented and extended to the Joins and lower 
region of the abdomen, although bleeding had 
been preſcribed; ſhe was then ſuppoſed to be 
really in labour; but the midwife, who was 
again called in, did not perceive the leaſt diſ- 
poſition towards a delivery; the pains became 
ſo very mild towards the evening, that on the 
next day the patient was able to walk the diſ- 
tance of a muſket ſhot from Jouarre ; this little 
journey, however, occaſioned a return of the 
pains, which were very acute during the whole 
of that day. 

On the evening of the ſame day the patient 
was very much agitated, the uterus deſcended 
lower, and ſhe was troubled with an incon- 


tinence of urine. On the evening of the ſeventh 
the midwife was again ſent for, who having 
examined the patient, pronounced her actually 

in 
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in labour ; in a few moments the waters flowed, 
the head of the infant appeared, and at tert 
o'clock ſhe was ſafely delivered of a male child, 
to all outward appearance perfect and well 
formed, both it arid the after-birth being of the 
common ſize. The child lived three days, and 
at laſt died for want of food, as it would take 
no ſort of nouriſhment whatever; in a few 
days, however, the mother was perfectly re- 
covered, | | 

But what muſt ſeem very aſtoniſhing is, that 
ſhe is again become pregnant, and in the very 
ſame manner: when M. Baron read this account 
in the Academy on the twenty-cighth of Fe- 
bruary 17 53, ſhe was then twenty-three months 
gone with her ſecond child, and has continued 
in that ſtate until this twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber 1756, conſequently has now been pregnant 
five years and eight months. 

The ſize of her belly is enormous, meaſuring 


fix fect and a half in circumference: ſhe ſays, 
that ſhe feels the child move, but complains of 


no other inconveniency. She works at her bu- 
ſineſs, which is waſhing of linen, ſleeps and eats 
as uſual, and has a healthy colour and good 
complex1on. 

Had it not been for the aſtoniſhing great 


length of time that ihe went with her firſt child, 
Vor. I. No III. N we 
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we ſhould moſt certainly have concluded this 
to be another diſorder ; of the event however of 
this ſingular caſe, which time alone can deter- 
mine, we pretend not to form any prognoſtic. 


No XXIV. 


A very extraordinary caſe of a Woman becoming preg- 
nant, even without her being defloured. Hi- 
ftoire de Academie Royale des Sciences de 


Paris, P Annee 1712, page 37. 


Womax, who was married at the age of 
ſixteen, had the vagina ſo very narrow, 
as with difliculty to admit the large end of a 
gooſe quill to enter it; nevertheleſs it was not 
cloſed by any extraordinary membrane, as ſome- 
times bappens. She felt a painful tenſion about 
the uterus during the times of her menſes, 
which could not flow without conſiderable 
difficulty. 

She conſulted M. Antoine, Surgeon of 
Mery-ſur Seine, who was of opinion that the 
part of the vagina ncxt the uterus was even nar- 
rower than at its external orifice. She was, more- 
over, tormented by a young and vigorous huſ- 
band, who always huped to make a paſſage, but 

was 
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was never able to ſncceed ; ſhe would have been 
exceedingly well pleaſed to have found out ſome 
remedy for this great inconveniency, but none 
promiſed relief; for no operation could be of 
any ſervice, as there was no membrane to be cut. 

In ſhort, at the end of eleven years ſhe became 
pr egnant, without her hutband being any fur- 
ther advanced chan he was the firſt day of his 
marriage; which fact agrees very well with 
many other obſervations of this kind. M. An- 
toine was thoroughly perſuaded that ſhe could 
never be delivered. However, about the fifth 
month of her pregnancy, the vagina began to 
dilate, and continued dilating until it became of 
the natural and ordinary ſize, and at length the 
woman was happily delivered. 

NM. Antoine ſuppoſed, and with much ory 
that in proportion as the uterus was increaſed in 
ſize by the growch of the foetus, the vagina, 
which is a continuation of it, was alſo enlarged ; 
and that the ſame cauſe, viz. a greater afflux of 
the blood, produced theſe two effects at the ſame 
time; and even this very narrow vagina was 
dilated much leſs in proportion, than the uterus 
is in general, which, though in a young woman 
it 15 Capable of containing only a large bean, be- 
comes at length ſufficiently capacious to con- 
tain a child, | | 


N 2 M. Mery 
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M. Mery communicated to the Academy this 
obfervation of M. Antoinc's. 


Ne XXV. 


An Account of a Fatus whoſe Heart was ſuſpended 
on the Outfide of the Thorax. Hiſtoire de ] Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annee 1712, 


Page 39. 


Woman in Grenoble was delivered of a mon- 

ſtrous foetus, which, though born dead, 
ſhe had felt move within her a ſhort time before 
its birth, which happened after a pregnancy of 
eight months: this foetus ſeemed well made in 
all its parts, except ſome deviations from the 
natural form, that rendered the denomination 
of a monſter very applicable to it. 

We ſhall only take notice of the moſt remark- 
able, for the hiſtory of moniters is infinite, and 
conveys very little inſtruction. The ſubject in 
queſtion carried its heart ſuſpended upon its 
breaſt, like a medal, and could be moved back- 
wards and forwards ; the ſtructure of this organ 
was quite natural, though without a pericar- 
dium; it was ſuſpended by the great blood veſ- 
ſels to which it was attached, and which were 
allo on the outſide of the thorax, and ſupplied 


the 
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the place of ribands; they paſſed out at the 
lower and anterior part of the neck. 

This account was very well atteſted by the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons of Grenoble, and was 
tranſmitted by M. de Vaubonnais to M. Parent, 
who communicated it to the Academy. 

M. Mery tells us, that he ſaw a male foetus 
who was born at the proper term, took ſome 
nouriſhment, and lived twenty-one hours, but 
had neither brain nor ſpinal marrow ; the dura 
and pia mater formed a canal in the vertebræ. 


No XXVI. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſe of Monſters. 
Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences de 
Paris, P Annte 1740, page 37. 


1 ſubject has not been treated of in the 
Academy, but on account of the theory 
concerning the formation of monſters; and 
though ſeveral very ingenious papers were com- 
poſed upon this matter, the publication of any 
of them was deferred until a ſufficient number 
was collected, ſo that the whole might be pre- 
ſented to the public at once, and under the 
ſame point of view. 
| N 3 Before 


. — — — — . — 
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Before it was diſcovered that every animal is 
firſt formed from an egg, philoſophers had ſaid 
nothing with regard to monſters that wag at all 
worthy of true philoſophy ; they eſteemed theſe 
productions to be only the pardonable errors or 
miſtakes of nature; and thought them deſerving 
of their horror rather than of their admiration. 

But after the ſyſtem of generation by means of 
eggs was fully known, it was diſcovered, that 
the general formation of double monſters could 
be eaſily explained by the ſuppolition of two 
eggs accidentally united or confounded in the 
uterus of a female; and in reality this kind of 
formation appears very evident in a great num- 
ber of monſters; ſuch as two infants joinefl by 
their breaſts or backs, &c. while the reſt of their 
bodies is entirely ſeparate and diſtinct. 

But it often happens that this ſtructure is not 
ſo obſervable. The external as well as the in- 
ternal parts are ſometimes irregularly formed 
and :Y-placed, with reſpect to each other; are 
ſometimes ſingle, at other tunes double, &c.; 


and theſe variations do by no means ſcem to 
agree with this ſyſtem, inſomuch that ſome of 


the moſt celebrated and moſt ſbilful anatomiſts, 
Luci as Du Verney and Winſlow, believing it to 
be impoſſible to apply this theory to all the dif- 
ferent varieties, have ſuppoſed the eggs of theſe 


7 pr od actions 
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productions to have been originally monſtrous, 
and that their evolution, performed in the ſame 
manner as in common, produced what we call 
monſters ; and that theſe monſters are deſignedly 
formed by nature as much as the moſt common 
animals which we are pleaſed to call perfect. 
Upon this ſubject we may conſult the writings 
of M. Du Verney in 1706 *, of M. Lemery 


in 1704 #, of M. Winſlow in 1738 , and in 


1734 ||, and of M. Lemery in 1738$. The latter 
has always aſſerted, and ſtill aſſerts, that mon- 
{ters are produced by the accidental union or 
irregular combination of two or more of the 
ova, and poſitively denies that A are ever 
originally monſtrous. 


Ihe firſt of theſe ſyſtems ſeems to be proved 
by the air of probability, and by that agree- 
ment to ſpme eſtabliſhed truths, which we find in 
it, but above all by the clear and ſatisfactory 
anſwers which it gives to all the objections that 
may be urged againſt it; and which it muſt be 
allowed may be found in great number, and 
oftentimes very forcible, in the prodigious quan- 
tity of furpriling and uncommon facts with 
which we are acquainted, The ſecond ſyſtem is 


* V. les Mem. page 418. ＋ p. 20. J p- 366. 
1p. 453+ \ p. 260 & 305. 
| N 4 exempt 
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exempt from all theſe inconveniencies and from 
all theſe embarraſiments; it has nothing to 


prove, nothing to clear up, but is eſtabliſhed 
immediately as the other is overthrown. It 


renders it no longer neceſſary to aſſign any other 
reaſon why a foetus has two heads, than why it 
has but one; it is owing to its primitive con- 
ſtruction ; this word ſolves the whole: and it 
has alſo been obſerved on other occaſions, that 
ideas, ſcarcely if at all philoſophical, haye been 
eſtabliſhed merely by the great facility with 
which they ſeemed to explain every thing. 

However, as the firſt ſyſtem requires proofs, 
and as it is neceſſary that anſwers ſhould be 
given to the objections that are brought againſt 
it, we will endeavour to collect together, though 
very much abridged, ſuch as are more amply 
and diffuſedly related in the Memoirs of M, 
L6mery. _ 

The vegetable kingdom is by no means de- 
void of monſters; ſometimes we find two trunks, 
and which are perceptibly two, ſo joined as to 
form but one; at other times the branches 
unite together in ſuch a manner as not to be 
ſeparated; even the operation of grafting, ſo 
commonly known and practiſed, might pals for 
ſomething monſtrous; for two plants, totally 


different from each other, are ſo joined, as to 


form 


A” 
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form the moſt intimate union. Nevertheleſs, it 
is very certain that all theſe changes are produced 
by accidental cauſes; and what 1s more, theſe : 
cauſes have ated upon matter much harder, 
and conſequently with leſs facility, than thoſe 
which have produced ſimilar effects in the em- 
bryos of animals, 
Animals of different ſpecies, as for inſtance, a 
he cat and a bitch engendering together produce 
monſters. We cannot attribute this production 
to any other than accidental cauſes, for we can 
by mo means ſuppoſe that in ſuch caſes the ova 
were originally monſtrous, and that they were 
prepared and reſerved purpoſely for ſuch a 
chance copulation. 

It is undoubtedly very difficult to underſtand 
what theſe accidental cauſes are; yet it is certain 
that there couid be no other; have we not then 
much greater reaſon to admit their influence in 
caſes of copulation of two animals of the ſame 
ſpecies, where they oftentimes are almoſt viſible ? 
But though they are not often enough diſcover- 
able in ſimple caſes, their operations in general 
may be eaſily concerved, When an egg is in 
the firſt ſtate of its evolution, the embryo of the 
animal, which 1s extremely ſmall, ſcarcely larger 
than a drop of water, though perfectly orga- 
nized, is in an infinitely ſmall degree with the 

[ | ſame 
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fame proportions and the ſame connections, what 
grown animals of the ſame ſpecies are in a larger 
ſcale, 

It will not be difficult to ſuppofe that this ani- 
mal machine is extremely ſine and delicate, and 
alſo compoſed of matter of a very glutinous 
nature; ſo that it two ſimilar embryos were 
only to come into ſimple contact with each 
other, it would be ſufhcient without any other 
cauſe to join or glew them together; and if 
ſuch point of adheſion ſhould be in the forehead 
of each of theſe cmbryos, the reſult would be 
2 monſter, or two children joined together at 
the forehcad. But, if inſtead of a ſimple con- 
tact, the embryos ſhould bg ſtrongly preſſed 
againſt each other by ſome foreign ſubſtance, 
theſe two ſmall machines will break and deſtroy. 
each other; and if this preſſure ſhould be very 
ſtrong, and very long continued, nothing will 
remain of theſe bodies but the ruins and ſhat- 
tered reliques, the intire bulk of which will not 
perhaps exceed the ſize of a large pin's head. 

But if this preſſure be neither ſo powerful, 
nor ſo long continued, as to demoliſh the whole 
of theſe two embryos, but only to deſtroy ſome 
parts of them, the remainder will ſubſiſt, and, 
provided it be in a fit condition to ſuſtain life. 
tor ſome time, a monſter will be born, com- 
poſed 
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poſed of parts, ſome ſingle, and others double, 
contrary to the laws of nature ; theſe parts will 
be either too large, or too ſmall, or miſplaced, 
mutilated, &c. For it is very eaſy to perceive that 
an infinite variety of monſters may take place 
from this partial deſtruction, according to the 
different degrees of preſſure, or the time of its 
duration, and according to the parts that have 
been ſucceſſively affected by it. We are not, 


however, to imagine that the monſter formed 
by two half-deſtroyed embryos is the ſame as 
two complete animals, that only differ with re- 
gard to ſize, from animals of the ſame ſpecies 
brought forth in the natural ſtate : they differ 
very eſſentially from ſuch, becauſe they cannot 


as yet have all their parts evolved; or becauſe 
they will have ſome of them more or leſs per- 


fectly ſo than the others: for we learn from 
M. Lémery, in the Hiſtory of the Academy 
tor the years 1739 and 1701, that the evolution 
of a fœtus of the monſtrous kind, is not only 
not regular and uniform, as it ought naturally 
to be, but is alſo unequal in its ſeveral parts; this 
however depends upon its age. From what has 
been now obſerved, we may caſily conceive, 
that ſuch part as would have been deitroyed by 
the mutual preſſure of two embryos, might have 
eſcaped deſtruction from a perfectly equal pret- 
| | ſure 
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ſure of two others ; becauſe, as we will ſuppoſe 
theſe laſt to be younger, ſuch part did not then 
exiſt in thein. 

It may alſo happen that when two embryos of 
different ages preſs or ſtrike againſt each other, 
part of the one may be deſtroyed, while the other 
_ ſuffers no injury; and even a difference of force 
alone will be ſufficient to accompliſh this with- 
out any difference of age. It is alſo ta be ex- 
pected that from theſe general principles a great 
number of theſe varieties may ariſe. 

Monſters are generally produced by an irre- 
cular aflemblage of parts; ſome ſingle, as in the 
natural ſtate of perfect animals, and others dou- 
ble inſtead of ſingle, as for inſtance, two hearts, 
two livers, &c. Theſe double parts ſeem very 
evidently to have been formed by the union of 
two ova ; but with regard to the parts that are 
ſingle, it 1s natural enough to ſuppoſe that they 
belong to one of the two embryos, and that the 
parts of the other foetus correſponding to them 
have been deſtroyed. This ſuppoſition appears 
to be very probable, and is even ſometimes true; 
but there is alſo another manner in which we 
may eaſily imagine the formation of the ſimple 
parts to have been effected. 5 
As for example, ſuppoſe two hearts are placed 
one on the right and the other on the left, and 

that 
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that they preſs each other in ſuch a manner, that 
the left fide of the one ſhall a& upon the right 
fide of the other, and vice verſa ; theſe two halves 
will reciprocally deſtroy each other ; but if this 
preſſure ſhould ceaſe preciſely when each of theſe 
hearts ſhall have loſt one half, and touch one 
another exactly at their reſpective centers; and 
alſo if we ſuppoſe both of them, as indeed they 
certainly are, compoſed of a matter very proper 
to glue or cement the one to the other, we may 
eaſily conceive that the reſult will be a ſingle 
heart, having nothing in it but what is perfectly 
natural: its vena cava and pulmonary artery 
will proceed from the right ventricle, and the 
pulmonary vein and aorta from the left, &c.; 
for .this is the natural conſequence of the de- 
{truction of the right fide of the firſt heart, and 
the left of the ſecond. But the ſame thing can- 
not happen if theſe two hearts be ſo placed at 
firſt, that their correſponding ſides may come 
into contact with each other, as for example, 
the two anterior ſides, or the poſterior, &c. this 
will be ſufficiently clear to any one who ſhall pay 
the leaſt attention to this matter. 

Two viſcera more hollow than the hearts may 
in like manner be formed into one; as two ſto- 
machs or two bladders, provided that chance 
has placed them in ſuch a ſituation as will be per- 


toctly 
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fectly fit for ſuch an intimate union; as for ex- 
ample, ſuppoſe two bladders touch each other 
laterally in ſuch a manner, that their bottoms or 
necks be turned towards the fame ſide; now if 
the preſſure be continued as before, ſo that each 
loſe a half, and the two circular ſections of theſe 
organs be ſo adapted as to join exactly together, 
a ſingle bladder will be produced, the capacity 
of which will be the fame as that of each of the 
others betore this union took place, 

Neither is it ſurpriſing that in ſuch a caſe the 
{mall veſſels of one of theſe exiſting halves 
ſhould anaſtomoſe and inoſculate with thoſe of 
the other; the fluids alto that are in motion dur- 
ing the evolution of theſe embryos cannot fail 
to enter into ſuch paſſages as they find open, 
and this 15 the reaton that thoſe two portions are 
joined together, which originally were not in- 
tended to compoſe one and the ſame body. But 
in order to produce this effect it will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that theſe two bladders be placed 
in a poſition the moſt exact with regard to each 
other, and almolt fingle among an infinity of 
others equally poſſible; now from the nature of 
things it mult be very ſeldom that chance is 
favourable to this kind of union, and conſe- 
quently that monſters are more frequently 
formed. 2 | 
When 
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When it happens that a ſingle part has becn 
compoſed of two halves belonging to different 
embryos, it is very rare that this chance union 
is made with ſo much exactneſs, as not to be 
diſcovered for ſuch. A heart or bladder thus 
conſtructed, very probably varies conſiderably 
from the natural ſhape or figure that it ought 
to have. 

Monſters live at leaſt ſome time in the uterus, 
otherwiſe they could not become ſuch ; or at 
leaſt they would entirely eſcape our notice. 

If we can imagine in general what happens 
in a violent colliſion of two ova mutually break - 
ing, and penetrating into each other, we may much 
more eaſily conceive that all their parts will be 
deſtroyed, and rendered incapable of performing 
their natural functions, than that there will be 
among theſe ruins a ſuflicient number that may 
be fortunately aſſembled and united ſo as to 
compoſe a living being, however imperfect and 
however ſhort its life may be. This caſe how- 
ever lometimes happens, which is a proof that 
nature acts with the higheſt wiſdom, and manages 
with the utmolt induſtry all her reſources, ſo as 
never to fail of giving life to animals. 

And ſuch as are furniſhed only with her leaſt 
powerful reſources are monſters, and, as is 

thewn above, cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe than 
cxtremely 
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extremely rare. It is however obſerved, that 
theſe præternatural beings are more frequent 
among thoſe ſpecies of animals, the females of 
which have ſeveral young at a time; which is a 
circumſtance very agreeable to the ſyſtem of the 
accidental union of the ova. | 
When a ſingle part is formed of two pieces 
joined together, it is to be preſumed that ſuch 
pieces belonged to two ſimilar parts; as for ex- 
ample, a heart ſhall be compoſed of two half 
hearts, a bladder of two half bladders ; for the 
recompoſition muſt neceſſarily be preceded by 


the deſtruction of the half of each, which de- 


ſtruction cannot be occaſioned any otherwiſe 
than by a mutual penetration, that ſhall have 
been ſufficiently powerful to break and totally 
deſtroy the texture eſſential to theſe parts. But 
as they are formed only of liquids, although 
already organized, it may happen that two diſ- 
hmilar parts, for inſtance, a heart and a bladder, 
may be compoſed of two fluids, ſuch as oil and 
water, exceedingly improper to penetrate or 
unite with each other; or, to take an example 
from parts that may much more readily meet 


with each other, for inſtance, a ſtomach, which 


1s entirely muſcular, and a liver, that 1s altoge- 
ther glandulous, will be far too heterogeneous 
to unite with each other, 


With 


| 
! 
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With regard to the preſſure which we have 
always ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of theſe penetra- 
tions and unions, it is almoſt needleſs to remark 
that it is ſometimes produced by chance con- 
trations of the uterus, or by the hyſteric paſ- 
ſion, &c. for it is ſufficient to conſider in a very 
general manner the great variety of means * 
which this effect can be produced. 

In order to prove the ſyſtem of accidental 
preſſure, M. Lemery has recourſe more parti- 
cularly to that monſter, which we have already 
deſcribed, of the year 1724, and which ſeems to 
have been formed by the hands of nature her- 
ſelf; to the deſcription already given of the 
monſter it will be fully ſufficient to make ſome 
additions, and to give ſuch reflections as may 
naturally occur. 

Two embrycs, placed laterally q one againſt the 
other, and continually and equally preſſed 
againſt each other in ſuch a manner that their 
ſpines approach and remain parallel to each other, 
and conſequently alſo the two cavities formed 
by the ribs, which attach themſelves on either 
ſide to each of the ſpines; it is very evident that 
theſe two ſpines could by no means have ap- 
proached each other, unleſs all the parts between 
them, and which oppoſed their union, had been 


firſt deſtroyed ; and. thus at laſt, when theſe two 


Yor. I. No III. 0 ſpines 
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ſpines had come into contact, and were joined 
together, and the preſſure had ceaſed, the whole 
internal half of each fœtus muſt have been deſtroy- 
ed, and the two external halves preſerved intire 
and joined together, The reſult of this combina: 
tion would be a monſter, having two heads ; for 
the heads had not been brought into contact with 
each other, and this would be all that can be 
called monſtrous, for the other parts would be 
all in a natural ſtate, viz. there would be only 
two arms, two legs, &c. one heart, one bladder, 
&c.; with regard to the arms and legs, it may 
be eaſily conceived that they were thoſe of the 
external fides of each of the embryos, and out 
of the danger of the ſhock. 

But with regard to the heart, the bladder, and 
the other viſcera ſituated in the middle of the 
foetus, they would be compoſed each of two 
halves, belonging to the different embryes. 

It is this formation that is properly monſtrous, 
although its reſult does by no means appear to 
be ſo; the two heads arc formed naturally, and 
yet nothing in this caſe conſtitutes the monſter 
but theſe alone; as all the other parts are per- 
fect and in their natural order. 

But if the preſſure be not equable, as we have 
hitherto ſuppoſed, but uniformly augmenting or 
diminiſhing, a totally different ſort of monſter 


will 
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will be produced ; the two internal halves of 
the embryos will not be equally deſtroyed in 
their whole extent, but always in a greater or 
leſs degree, either towards the top or lower parts 
of the ſpines, according as the preſſure was en- 
creaſing or diminiſhing at thoſe parts; whence it 
will follow, that in the part where the preſſure 
was leaſt, the parts will be found double, and 
conſequently monſtrous, which, in the inſtances 
firſt ſuppoſed, would have been ſingle, as each 
part would have been formed of equal propor- 
tions ſupplied by each foetus ; inſtead of which 
theſe parts are now preſerved intire, each in its 
own embryo. However, if ſuch preſſure ſhould 
extend to theſe parts, but be too weak to de- 
ſtroy half or nearly half of each, it will at leaſt 
unite them, and form them into one, but mon- 
ſtrous with regard to ſize, | 
The monſter of the year 1724, of which M. 
LeEmery has preſerved the ſkeleton, and which 
hath been of very great uſe to him with regard 
to this ſubject, is a remarkable inſtance of this 
inequality of preſſure. | 
The two ſpines, which at the upper part are 
at a conſiderable diſtance aſunder, approach each 
other gradually, and at laſt are joined together 
at the lower extremity ; in this caſe, the preſſure 
always encreaſed from the top towards the lower 
O 2 part, 
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part, or vice verſa; but whether ſuch preſſure 
began at the upper or lower extremity, 1s of no 
conſequence with reſpect to the preſent enquiry. 

The viſcera contained in the upper part 
of each cavity formed by the ribs and two 
ſpines, muſt conſequently then have been leſs 
preſſed againſt cach other, than thoſe which 
were placed in the lower part of the body; and 
this is ſufficiently proved by the ſtate in which 
they were found; for there were two ſets of 
lungs, two tracheæ arteriz, and two ceſophagi. 
The heart indeed, was ſingle, but much larger 
and of a more irregular ſhape than it is found in 
a natural ſtate, which evidently ſhews, that the 
degree of preſſure in that place was ſufficiently 


ſtrong to confound imperfectly, or ſimply to 
unite the neighbouring parts. Below the heart, 


where the preſſure had its full force, almoſt all 
the viſcera were ſingle. 

On the internal fide of each ſpine was found 
a ſeries of little bones continually decreaſing in 
length as they proceeded downward, meeting 
and joining each other in the middle between 
the two ſpines; theſe bones iſſued from the ſame 
places from whence the ribs commonly proceed, 
were twelve in number, and appeared very evi- 
dently to be the remaining parts of the ribs, which 
had mytyally, though not entirety, deſtroyed 
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each other; and this imperfect deſtruction was 
the-origin of every thing that afterwards became 
monſtrous. 

There was born at Lyons another monſter, 
very ſimilar to that we have now mentioned, 
having two heads, the ſuperior parts double, 


and the inferior ſingle. The upper extremities 


of the ſpines were much wider aſunder than in 
the monſter mentioned by M. Lemery ; there- 
fore, it is not ſurpriſing that it had two hearts, 
and that the diaphragm, which was perfectly 
ſingle in the firſt, appeared very evidently in 
the ſecond to have been compoſed of two diſtin 
pieces ; it contained two nervous centers inſtead 
of one, each of which muſt certainly have be- 
longed to a different diaphragm. 

M. Lemery knew very well how to profit by 


a compariſon of theſe two monſters, which for- 


tunately differed only in the various degrees of 
preſſure that had produced them; and what in 
one of theſe ſubjects might have appeared doubt- 
ful or obſcure, was aſcertained or explained by 
the other. 

As in theſe two monſters the inferior parts 
were ſingle, ſo likewiſe were the inteſtines; and 
although this ſingular tube is ſix or ſeven times 
as long as the perſon to whom it belongs, and 
makes a great many windings and convolu- 

03 tions, 


— 
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tions, all its parts were in their natural ſituation 
and order. | 

We can eaſily conceive, that a heart may be 
compoſed of two half hearts, and that a bladder 
may be formed of two half bladders, if their 
reſpective portions be properly adapted to each 
other : but it is very difficult to conceive how 
two long inteſtinal tubes, taken in their whole 
extent, with all their various windings and con- 
volutions, and divided longitudinally into two 
parts ; I ſay, it is very difficult to conceive how 
all the open portions of one ſide of this canal, 
and all the like correſponding ones of the other, 
ſhould ſo exactly meet, and unite with each 
other in their natural order, as the ſyſtem of ac- 
cidental cauſes of M. Lemery demands. 

It is true, that according to this ſyſtem, every 


portion of theſe convolutions, whether ſituat- 


ed on the right or on the left fide, whether 
higher or lower, ought to be precifely in their 
natural ſtate; the two embryos being ſuppoſed, 
as they always are according to this ſcheme, to 


be placed in a proper ſituation, and this is a 


happy conſequence of the ſyſtem, 
But it is alſo neceſſary that a very great num- 
ber of unions of the ends of theſe inteſtines be 


formed at the ſame time, and with the utmoſt 


exactneſs; 
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exactneſs; the bare ſuppolition of which offers 
violence to the imagination. 

Many ingenious authors have made conſider- 
able uſe of this difficulty, in order to ſupport 
the ſyſtem which ſuppoſes theſe eggs to have 
been originally monſtrous ; and others, with- 
out abandoning the ſyſtem of accidental cauſes, 
have, however, formed an idea of this matter, 
differing very conſiderably from that of M. Le- 
mery. Theſe gentlemen have ſuppoſed that the 
two inteſtinal tubes, which are to be united, muſt 
be ſituated in ſuch a manner that one, with all its 
convolutions, ſhould be placed exactly upon the 
other ſo as no more to be ſeparated from it; and 
that by means of this poſition, the membranes, 
which form theſe canals, being always double 
on one ſide of the tube, and not on the other, 
will be confounded together wherever they 
were double, and will remain ſingle every where 
elſe, in ſuch a manner that one half of each in- 
tire canal ſhall always be deſtroyed and annihi- 
lated. 


But M. Lemery does by no means admit of 


this explanation; and indeed, how can we ſup- 
poſe that the inteſtinal tube can paſs out of one 


foetus into the other? what reaſon can be aſſigned 


for ſuch a tranſmigration? why ſhould one in- 
teſtinal canal be removed, while the other re- 
O0 4 mains 
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mains 1n its place! ? in what manner or by what 


means can it have broken the ligaments and 
membranes that kept it in its proper ſituation ? 
how can it find ſuch, or how be attached to 
them i in its new abode? it is very evident that 
this idea abounds with numberleſs diflicultics ; 
and M. Lemery found that the ſame kind of for- 
mation which he had already ſuppoſed to take 
place with reſpect to the moſt ſimple parts, 
would equally ſerve for the inteſtines. 

It is certain that there muſt neceſſarily be 
formed a very great number of anaſtamoſes, but 
there is alſo a great number of them made in 
the union of the two halves of two bladders, 
for all the ſmall veſſels of one will inoſculate 
with the fimilar veſſels of the other; and al- 
though there is an infinite number of theſe, yet 
they are not ſo very eyident, and we only ſup- 
poſe the mere union of the two parts of the blad- 
der; whereas, with regard to the inteſtines, 


there are many parts, which, at leaſt with re- 


ſpect to their ſmall veſſels, muſt neceſſarily be 
united, But whether this be more or leſs in a 


ſpace preciſely the ſame, can it be aſſuredly de- 


pended upon? 

| If it be objected that ſoft and looſe parts, ack 

as the inteſtines, cannot without the greateſt diſ- 

hculty fo exactly meet as to be Joined together 
with 
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with ſufficient accuracy; M. I&mery anſwers 
that this diſſiculty is ſolved by the example of 
the monſter at Lyons, in whom the diaphragm 
was found to be viſibly formed of two dia- 
phragms. But what the inventors and ſuppor- 
ters of the ſyſtem, ſuppoſing the ova to have 
been originally monſtrous, have found to be the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of their ſyſtem, is, the body 
of the ſoldier of the invalids, in whom all the 
interior parts were found tranſpoſed; the heart 
being placed in the right ſide, and the liver in 
the left, &c.* No union or confuſion of ova, 
or of embryos, whatever can poſſibly account 
for this very ſingular and extraordinary fact. 

M. Lemery received this ſuppoſition without 
any reſtriction, but at the ſame time denied that 
it had any relation to the preſent queſtion. 

This invalid was not a monſter; but although 
he was not ſo externally, he might nevertheleſs 
have been ſo by having the internal parts double, 
disfigured, maimed, &c, 

But there was nothing of this kind in him; 
for all the internal parts were of their proper 
figure and conſiſtence, performed all their func- 
tions, and had their proper places-and connec- 
tions with reſpect to each other. It is true, how- 


| | V. Meém. 2733. p. 374+ 
NO every 
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ever, that all the parts which are commonly on 
the right fide, were found on the left, and vice 
verſa. Let us figure to ourſelves, two houſes 
perfectly alike in every part, except that the one 
is conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that the ſtair- caſe 
is on the right hand of thoſe entering, but in the 
other houſe it is on the left; the faſhion might 
require the preference to be given to the houſe 
with the ſtair-caſe on the right hand; but the 
ↄther houſe would notwithſtanding be abſolutely 
as regular, as commodious, and as well con- 
trived. 


M. Lẽmery proves, that monſters are attacked 
with organic diſorders, that is to ſay, ſuch as 
ariſe from a defect in ſome of their organs, inca- 
pable on account of their ſtructure of perform- 
ing properly their ſeveral functions. More- 
over, it is obſerved that monſters rarely live; 
and out of the very great number, we ſcarcely 
find one who has lived thirty years. The inva- 
lid before-mentioned lived, however, ſeventy- 
two years, and never perceived, nor was ever 
ſuſpected before his death to have been præter- 
naturally formed. 

It is only a very conſiderable depravation of 
the animal functions which conſtitutes the 
efſence of monſters. But the invalid was pro- 
duced from an egg, wherein all the parts were 


originally 


\ 
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originally tranſpoſed ; this 1s a very peculiar 
ſtructure, and different from that which com- 
monly takes place. M. Lemery confeſſed this 
very freely, but denied this formation to be 
monſtrous, becauſe all the animal functions were 
regularly performed and in their natural way. 
We alſo perceived that they are the functions, 
which the Author of nature has been willing 
that the various animals ſhould perform, each 
according to its particular ſpecies. But if any 
animal ſhould be born with an extreme difficulty 
or a total incapacity of exerciſing any of theſe 
functions, we may be certain that ſuch defects 
are by no means agreeable to the firſt intention 
of the wiſe Creator; and that the means he had 
employed according to the general laws, alone 
worthy of his infinite wiſdom, have been thwarted 
and impeded by accidents, which he rather 
choſe to permit to take their courſe, than to 
prevent their action. Above all, as it certainly 
is the grand intention of him who has created 
the univerſe, that animals ſhould perpetuate 
themſelves by the means of generation, if we 
ſee any animals born incapable of perpetuating 
themſelves, and none of which have ever pro- 
duced their like, and have never found any ani- 
mals with which they might produce it; in 
ſhort, every one of which is an entire new ani- 


mal, 
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mal, and remarkably different from all that have 
been ſeen before; how is it poſſible that we can 
believe that they were all deſigned to be ſuch as 
we ſee them, all delineated with care in their par- 
ticular eggs, all eſſentially different with regard 
to themſelves, all ſolitary beings ? do we not ſee 
here the effects of irregular accidental cauſes, 
which do not act in concert with the general 
laws of nature, and which never meet together 
twice to form the ſame combination? The above 
mentioned invalid could certainly have begotten 
children; and it would have been ſatisfactory 
to have known whether or not the offspring of 
this man would have had their interior parts 
tranſpoſed in the ſame manner as their father; 
or, at leaſt, whether thoſe of the parents of this 
invalid had been ſo. But it is very apparent that 
this matter was not thought of; and in general, 
the number of diſſections that have been made, 
are ſo very few in proportion to the number of 
thoſe who have died, that it is not ſurpriſing that 
many diſcoveries eſcape us; as they require 
a much greater number of diſſections than are 
generally made. It is very probable that we 
may ſome time or other find ſeveral ſuch ſubjects 
as the invalid; and that at length ſuch diſcove- 
ries all be made, when we ſhall be able to pro- 
nounce, that the e of che great Creator in 

forming 
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forming ſuch eggs, was to ſhew his entire liberty 
of taking different methods to accompliſh the 
ſame end: and this end is effectually the ſame, 
ſince we are capable of living equally well with 
the internal viſcera placed either on the right or 
on the left ſide ; but real monſters do not live, 
nor can they exerciſe their functions like other 
animals; and if they had been deſignedly made, 


at firſt, exactly what they are, it would be im- 


poſſible to divine for what end or uſe they were 
intended : in ſuch caſe we may, it you pleaſe, 
diſcover the liberty of the Creator, but not his 
wiſdom ; the divine attributes, however, are 
never to be ſeparated. 


Ne XXVII. 


A remarkable Caſe of a Half-crown flicking in a Wo- 
man's Throat. Hiſtoire de P Acadtmie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, Þ Année 1740, page 52. 


P the month of June 1738, a poor girl of 
Metz, called Marguerite, ſtruggling in jeſt 
with one of her companions, about a half. crown 
that was rather larger than common, put it into 
her mouth, ſaying, that it was not ſo large but ſhe 
could eaſily ſwallow it; her companion ſeeming 


tobe afraid of loſing her money, Marguerite burſt 


into 
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into a fit of laughter, after which ſucceeded 2 
ftrong inſpiration that made her ſwallow the 
piece, which ſtuck ſo faſt in her throat, that ſhe 
could neither get it up or down, 

A ſurgeon of that neighbourhood exerted all 
his ſkill in endeavouring to extract the piece, 
but was not able to accompliſh it ; he however 
made uſe of a leck oiled, puſhing it down the 
throat as much as he could, but without being 
able to change the ſituation of the half-crown. 

M. de Luc, Surgeon-major of the regiment 
of marines, was called to her aſſiſtance; he found 
her in a dangerous ſituation ; after having con- 
ſidered a little time upon the means of giving 
her relief, he was ſtruck with the 1dea of mak- 
ing her ſwallow quickſilver; he accordin gly 
ordered two pounds of mercury to be heated, 
which he cauſed the patient to ſwallow in ſome 
broth ; the experiment ſucceeded, for the piece 
was precipitated into the ſtomach, and all her 
complaints ceaſed. 

M. de Luc now made the girl lie upon her left 
ſide, hoping by this means to 'give the mercury 
ſufficient time to unite itſelf with the filver, and 
thus make the piece more fit to paſs eaſily 
through the inteſtines. Twohours after, he deſired 
that they would make the patient walk about, 
and alſo to ſwallow three ounces of the oil of ſweet 

almonds ; 
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almonds; a moment after ſhe was ſeized with 
excruciating pains in the region of the ſtomach, 
towards the pylorus, accompanied with a deſire 
of vomiting, and with faintings; after which, 
they put her into a carriage along with two 
other perſons, and carried her over rough places 
in order that ſhe might be jolted; this had a very 
good effect, for the piece deſcended into the in- 
teſtines, and ſhe paſſed all the mercury by ſtool. 
M. Verdier, the apothecary of the Hoſpital, in- 
formed M. de Luc, that this mercury was ſome- 
thing of a lead colour, and ſeemed to have loſt 
ſome part of its fluidity; and from this circum- 
ſtance they both imagined that ſome part of the 
ſilver was diſſolved in the mercury; on this ſup- 
poſition they paſſed this mercury through ſhamoy 
leather, and there remained on the leather 
about a drachm of a metalline ſubſtance; this 
was put on a hot fire-ſhovel, and the quickſilver 
evaporated, and they now perceived the reſidue 
to be real ſilver: notwithſtanding this, the pa- 
tient ſuffered very ſevere pains of the cholic. 
M. de Luc made her ſwallow mercury a ſecond 
time; the firſt portion lay in her body about 
ſixty hours, and this laſt thirty-ſix, and ſhe only 
paſſed it by means of being jolted in a carriage 
in the ſame manner as before. 


All 
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All the bad ſymptoms ceaſed as ſoon as ſhe had 
paſſed the mercury, which being alſo forced 
through a piece of ſhamoy leather, left behind 
about as much ſilver as was found in the for- 
mer experiment. The patient was freed from 
all her complaints, and her health was per- 
fectly re-eſtabliſhed, without her ever after find- 
ing the leaſt ſigns of the half-crown, which pro- 
bably was ſo diſſolved by the mercury, that 
it was mixed, and afterwards paſſed together 
with the foecal matter. We may without any 
difficulty ſuppoſe, that during the cure of this 
diſorder, bleeding, clyſters, and oily potions 
were employed, accordiag to the nature of the 
malady, and the different ſituations of the pa- 
tient. 

This account was communicated to the 


Academy by M. Morand, who received it from 
M. de Luc. 
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No XXVIIL 


Anatomical Reflections upon the Diſorders and In- 


firmities of the Human Body, occaſioned by cer- 
tain Attitudes and particular Modes of Dreſs. 
By M. Winflow. Memoarres de Þ Academe 


Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annte 1740, 
page 59. | 


T is well known that certain careleſs attitudes 
have alone been the cauſe of many inconve- 
niencies, infirmities, and even dangerous diſ- 
orders of the human body; and that becauſe a 
proper attention had not been paid to the firſt 
cauſe of theſe diſorders, ſeveral remedies have been 
employed not only in vain, but alſo not unfre- 
quently to the great aggravation of the diſcaſe. 
A certain lady, tall in ſtature and very ſtraight, 
having taken to a ſedentary way of life, became 
accuſtomed to dreſs herſelf very negligently, and 
to {it very often in a crooked polition, ſometimes 
bending forwards, at other times leaning to one 
or the other fide. A few months after this ſhe 
began to find that ſhe could not ſtand erect, as ſhe 
had formerly done, without conſiderable diff- 
culty ; and afterwards ſhe perccived a kind of 


ancquality at the lower part of her ſpine, Hav- 
Vox. I. Ne III. Rs ing 
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ing conſulted me upon this matter, I advifed 
her at firſt, in order to prevent at leaſt any aug- 
mentation of this diſorder, to wear a ſmall pair 
of jumps made for that purpoſe, and to make 
uſe of a back fitted to her common feat ; but 
neglecting to follow my advice, her ſpine be- 
came daily more, diſtorted, repreſenting nearly 
the figure of the roman letter 8, ſo that at length, 
having always neglected to uſe the remedies I 
had propoſed, ſhe loſt near one quarter of her 
former height, and was not only bent ſide- ways 
in two contrary directions, from the right to the 
left, and from the left to the right, but was 
alſo bent forwards in ſuch a manner, that the 
falſe ribs of one ſide approached very near to 
the ſpine of the os ilium of the ſame fide; and 
that the viſcera of the abdomen were, by the 
tame cauſe, irregularly puſhed towards the op- 
polite lide ; even her ſtomach was ſo compreſſed, 
that whatever ſhe ſwallowed ſeemed to fall into 
two diſtinct cavities. 

[ have ſeen many young ſtudents who, being 
obliged to remain upon their knees and in a 
crooked polition for a long time, while writing 
in the public clafles, have been very much in- 
commoded by the compreſlion of the lower part 
of the thorax, and alſo of the viſcera contained 
in the epigaſtric region, and which was occa- 
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fioned by this conſtrained attitude ſo frequently 
repeated; but more eſpecially ſuch as were near- 
ſighted, who being conſequently much more 


expoſed to theſe inconveniencies, were more 
liable to be affected by the different diſorders of 
the thorax and abdomen ariſing from them. 

The beſt remedics preſcribed by thoſe whom 
they had conſulted, but who were unacquainted 
with the cauſe of theſe diſorders, were attended 
with no kind of ſucceſs, and even ſometimes 
augmented the complaint. It was only by in- 
terrogating the patients that I was able to diſ- 
cover the cauſe of their complaints to be this 
improper attitude; which being afterwards 
diſcontinued, many of them were perfectly 
cured even without the aid of medicine, and 
others by the ſame remedies that had been em- 
ployed before without ſuccels. 

I have alſo obſerved young ſtudents very ſub- 
ject to pains of the head, eyes, neck, &c. which 
diſorders could not be prevented from frequently 
returning, although bleeding and other proper 
remedies had been uſed: but at laſt, being 
informed by their overſeer that it was a very 
general cuſtom with theſe young people to ſleep 
with their heads behind the bolſters, I imme- 
diately made them change this attitude, order- 
ing thoſe who had the charge of them to take 


9 particular 


4 
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particular care to awake thoſe whom they miglit ä 
find ſleeping in ſuch a poſition; this had a very 
good effect, even with regard to the diſorders 
which had been long refractory, and were al- 


moſt become habitual. 


How very often do we find, that a neglect of 
this kind in the treatment of many diforders 
has occaſtoned ſome very diſagreeable and even 
incurable complaints, without being able to diſ- 
cover the cauſe, and ſometimes after alt the ap- 
pearance of a perfect cure? the following caſe is 
a very ftriking example of this. About twenty 
years ago I was called to examine a cured frac- 
ture of the os femoris of a woman, who ſtall 
halted, although there were the ordinary proofs 
that the fracture had been properly reduced, 
and although the joined bone ſeemed to have 
its natural dimenſions, the ſame as that of the 
oppolite fide. 

I made her he upon her back, and in that 
poſition, after having brought with much faci- 


lity the Knees, ancles, heels, and great toes into 


a ſituation exactly equal with each other, it was 
believed that I ſhould be able by that to diſcover 
whether or no the cured thigh was exactly equal 
with the other; and indeed I myſelf at firſt 
thought I had proved it to be ſo : but obſerv- 


ing that in an inſtant after the leg of the diſor- 
dered 
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dered ſide had raiſed itſelf, as if by its own 
power, a little above the natural level, and that 
at the ſame time it ſeemed to be ſhorter than 
the other, I immediately examined the ſtate of 
both the hips ; theſe I found to be exactly of the 
{ame height in their natural poſition, but after 
having brought the legs and feet equally toge- 
ther, as before, I perceived that the hips had ac- 
quired an oblique ſituation. 

By this I learned that the broken bone had 
loſt part of its natural length, by the irregular 
joining of the fracture; and that for want of 
giving proper attention to the ſituation of the 
hips, we had been deceived, with reſpect to the 
proportional length of the legs or thighs, by the 
common cuſtom of truſting ſolely to the equa- 
lity of the two knees, ancles, heels, and great 
toes; and this happens ſo much the more fre- 
quently, becauſe when the operator pulls the 
fractured limb to join and compare it with the 
other, the patient fearing the pain, naturally, 
and without any reflection, occaſions his leg to 
deſcend by imperceptibly lowering the hip bone 
of the ſame fide. Since the time of making this 


_ obſervation I have often met with ſimilar facts, 


and even mentioned them elſewhere. 
The effects occaſioned by the uſe of certain 
articles of dreſs do not merit leſs attention. 
T2 Many 
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Many antient authors have already communi- 
cated to us their obſervations on the inconve- 
niencies and bad conſequences attending ſuch 
women and girls, who cloſely confine their bo- 
dies in whalebone ſtays, and by this means com- 
preſs, in a more or leſs dangerous degree, the 
principal viſcera of the abdomen, and even 
wound, lame, or deſtroy the foetus in its mo- 
ther's womb. | 

Many years are elapſed ſince I firſt obſerved 
that thoſe who had accuſtomed themſelves to 
wear very tight cravats, bands, ſhirt collars, 
&c. 1o as greatly to compreſs their necks, were 
very ſubject, and from this cauſe alone, to diſ- 
orders of the head, eyes, neck, to numbneſs, 
vertigo, ſyncope, frequent bleeding at the noſe, 
&c. and that for want of a knowledge of this 
primary and immediate cauſe, various kinds of 
remedies have been employed without the leaſt 
ſucceſs, while I have often cured theſe diſorders 
in a moment, by only looſing thoſe ligatures or 
bands that had hindered the free return of the 
blood through the jugular veins, which the ca- 
rotid arteries had diſtributed without obſtruction 
to the ſeveral external and internal parts of the 
head. | | 

M. Cruger, Surgeon general of Denmark and 
Norway, being in Paris, and hearing me mention 


this 
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this obſervation, told me that a captain of the 
army in his country cauſed all the ſoldiers of 
his company to tie their cravats very tight about 
their necks, and alſo to wear their garters in 
the fame manner below their knees, in order 
that the high colour of their faces, and the aug- 
mented ſize of the calves of their legs, which 
theſe tight ligatures produced, might make theſe 
ſoldiers appear to be well fed, very vigorous, 
and in good plight. 

But after a certain ſpace of time, almoſt every 
one of them'were ſeized with a particular kind 
of diſorder, and at laſt many of theſe men, after 
various medicines, both external and internal, 
had been tried in vain, periſhed as if by a violent 
putrid ſcurvy ; and in opening ſome of thoſe who 
had died of this diſorder, we found the internal 
parts infected, changed, and corrupted. This 
gives me an opportunity of taking notice of a 
ſpecies of fever that is occaſioned by painful 
preſſures upon any of the external parts of the 
body, even the ſmalleſt, if long continued or 
often repeated, whether this preſſure be owing 
to ligatures, or folds or inequalities, or hard 
lumps, or thocks, or jolts, &c. It appears to 


me that the ſame thing may happen to animals ; 


as, for example, to calves, lambs, &c. from the 


continual jolting of the carts in which they are 
P 4 | carried, 
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carried, and particularly from the hgaturey 
that are tied extremely tight about their legs, 
which we may alſo obſerve to be very much 
{welled after the death of theſe animals, and 
even ſometimes much diſcoloured from the 


bruiſes occaſioned by theſe ligatures.. We might, 
from theſe circumſtances, very naturally con- 


clude, that the continual jolts and bruiſing 
ligatures muſt neceſſarily change the maſs of 
thoſe animals, and render their fleſh leſs whole- 
ſome than that of others of the ſame ſpecies, 
which have not been expoſed to theſe tortures, 
I have obſerved in my treatiſe of anatomy, 
that the different motions of the bones of the 
feet, which are very free in a natural ſtate, as 
we may obſerve in little children, are commonly 
deſtroyed by the injurious manner in which we 
| are accuſtomed to wear ſhoes; that the high 
| heeled ſhoes, which are almoſt univerſally worn 
by women, intirely change the natural form of 
theſe bones, and make the feet extremely hol- 
low or arched, and even incapable of becoming 
ſtraight, by reaſon of the unnatural cementing 
or forced anchyloſis of thete bones, much in the 
tame manner as we find the vertebre in hump- 
backed people : for, by wearing theſe high heels, 
| the poſterior extremity of the os calcis, to which 
14 the great tendon, called the tendo Achillis, is 
1 ; attached, 
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attached, is continually much more elevated, 
and the fore-part of the foot much more de- 
preſſed, than in a natural ſtate, conſequently the 
muſcles that cover the back part of the leg, and 
that ſerve by the attachment of their tendons to 
extend the foot, are conſtantly kept in an un- 
natural ſtate of contraction; whilſt the anterior 
muſcles, which ſerve to bend the foot forward, 
are on the contrary continually kept in a forced 
ſtate of extenſion. 

We alſo obſerve, that thoſe perſons who wear 
theſe high-hceled thoes, walk down a ſteep hill 
with much difficulty, and that on the contrary, 
in aſcending a hill, theſe high heels in ſome mea- 
ſure ſerve as horizontal ſteps, rendering the 
feet nearly even, as their points are now more 


elevated. 
In like manner, ſuch as wear high-heeled ſhoes 


cannot walk a long time, even upon a flat and 
even road, without being very much fatigued, 
eſpecially if they walk faſt; as they are obliged 
either to go waddling like a duck, or elſe to 
keep their knees bent and elevated, leſt the heels 
of their ſhoes ſhould ſtrike obliquely againſt the 
ground: it is owing to the ſame cauſe that theſe 
people cannot leap with eaſe and freedom like 
thoſe who wear low heels ; for it is plain, that 
{he action of leaping, in man as well as in fowls 

_ and 
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and quadrupeds, depends upon the ready and 
inſtantaneous raiſing up of the poſterior extremity 
of the os calcis, by means of the muſcles to 
which the great tendon 1s attached. 

But thoſe who wear low-heeled ſhoes are exempt 
from theſe inconveniencies, and on the contrary, 
perform with great facility all the ſeveral natural 
motions of the feet, as we may obſerve in run- 

ning footmen, chairmen, labourers, &c. 

The moſt common wooden ſhoes, notwith- 
ſtanding their great weight and inflexibility, do 
not ſo much impede the natural actions of the 


muſcles that ſerve to move the feet; for be- 


fides that the heels are very low, the anterior 
extremity is rounded towards the under part, 
which ſupplies in ſome meaſure the defects of 
this inflexibility, 

The ſandals worn by an order of monks called 
the Recollects, are ſtill better; for beſides their 
heels which are very low, there is a piece of the 
ſame thickneſs placed exactly under the part 
which correſponds to the articulation of the me- 
tatarſal bones with the toes, for by this means 
the anterior portion of the ſandals is raiſed 
from the ground ; and this poſition permits the 
depreſſion of the toes in the ſame proportion as 
the heel is clevatcd, 


The 
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The ſhoes with wooden ſoles that are uſed by 
the poorer ſort of people, are by no means ſo 
convenient, but on the contrary, are very hurt- 
ful to the muſcles that belong to the tendon of 
Achilles, as well on account of their total want 
of flexibility, as of their different make from 
thoſe laſt-mentioned ; for they render the ante- 
rior part of the lever of the foot longer than in 
its natural ſtate, conſequently it will require a 
greater effort of theſe muſcles to raiſe the whole 
weight of the body upon the points of theſe in- 
flexible ſhoes ; for, according to the laws of me- 
chanics, we know, that 1n the action of ſuſtaining 
the weight of the body upon the point of the foot, 
this latter ſerves as a lever of the ſecond kind, 
the weight being placed between the effort of 
the muſcles and the reſiſtance of the ground, &c. 

But to return to high-heeled ſhoes; there is 
yet another inconvenience to be attended to. 
Not only the muſcles of the great tendon of 


Achilles that ſerve to extend the foot, but alſo 


the anterior mulcles that ſerve to extend the 
toes, are by the too great height of theſe heels, 
conſtantly kept in an unnatural ſtate of contrac- 
tion ; and on the other hand, not only the ante- 
rior muſcles that ſerve for the flexure of the 
feet, but alſo the poſterior muſcles, ſerving as 
flexors of the toes, are continually kept in a 


{tate 
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ſtate of extenſion ; this continued ſtate of con- 
traction in ſome of the muſcles and extenſion in 
others, muſt certainly cauſe, ſooner or later, 
ſome very conſiderable inconveniencies to the 
lymphatic and blood veſlels, and their nerves : 
moreover, on account of the communication 
between theſe veſſels and theſe nerves with the 
veſſels and nerves of other more remote parts, 
and even with thoſe of the viſcera of the abdo- 
men, many diſorders, &c. may be occaſioned, 
which would be attributed to other cauſes, the 
true one being not at all attended to, or even ſuſ- 
pected; and conſequently medicines might not 
only be ncedlelly given, but probably they 
might alſo prove very hurtful and even danger- 
ous, ncarly in the fame manner, as we have 
ſaid happened to the foldiers before-men- 
tioned. 


It 1s, however, certain that this forced ſtate 
of contraction in ſome of the muſcles, and of 
extenſion in others, if long continued, may at 
laſt become as natural, inſomuch that thoſe who 
have been long accuſtomed to wear high-heeled 
 thoes, cannot walk in low ones without much 
pain and difticuity : but this does by no means 
inter, that this unnatural attitude is not the 
caule of ſeveral diſorders which do not ſeem to 
haye any connection with it. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall give a much fuller account of this 
matter at the end of my remarks on the Trea- 
tiſe de Motu Animalium, by Borelli. 


Noe XXIX. 


Obſervations on the Situation of the Abdominal Vi. 
cera in Children, and on the Change of place that 
they undergo in a more advanced Age. By M. 
Portal. Memoiren de Þ Acadimie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, P Annte 1771, page 575. 


IN order to have a perfect knowledge of the 

preciſe place that each viſcus occupies in the 
abdomen, and to make myſelf better underſtood, 
I ſhall divide that cavity into three regions, viz. 
ſuperior, middle, and inferior. 

The ſaperior region is incloſed by the ribs 
and the diaphragm, the middle region extends 
from the ribs to the pelvis, and the inferior is 
formed by the pelvis itſelf. 

Theſe three regions compole only one cavity, 
in which are contained all the viſcera of the ab- 
domen. . f 
Ihe capacity of theſe three regions varies accord- 
ing to the difference of age, alſo in different ſub- 
jects, and with reſpect to the ſtate of health or 
diſeaſe. In children newly born, the diſtance 

between 
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between the ſternum and pelvis is about one 
third part of the length of their whole body; 
this is a fact, the truth of which I have aſcer- 
tained by different meaſurements. In an adult, 
the length of the abdomen is not even a fifth part 


of that of the body. In children of three feet 
high the abdomen is generally found to be one 


foot long; whilſt in adults of five feet high it 
ſeldom exceeds a foot in length. This extraor- 
dinary ſize 1s only found to exiſt in the middle 
region of the abdomen, which is much longer 
in children than in adults. But if children 
have this region longer, they have it alſo larger 
in every direction ; its diameter taken from the 
ſpine to the anterior part of the belly will be 
proportionally greater than in adults, for at this 
age the vertebral column is almoſt ſtraight, while 
on the contrary, it forms a very conſiderable 
curve in a more advanced age: it is alſo wider 
if meaſured laterally, becauſe in a fœtus the ribs 
are more turned outwards, to this circumſtance 
anatomiſts have by no means hitherto paid a 
proper degree of attention ; the reſult of this is, 
that children have the middle region of the abdo- 
men much larger than it is found to be in adults. 
But with regard to the other regions, the con- 
trary 1s obſerved to take place. The two arches 
that we perceive underneath the diaphragm in 

NED, | children 
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children are not ſo high in proportion as we find 
them in adults. We may alſo obſerve, that in 
infants the hypochondres are very rarely con- 
cave. 

The pelvis is incomparably ſmaller in a fœtus 
than in an adult, the os ſacrum of the former 
having its lower extremity much inclined to- 
wards the oſſa pubis, the horizontal branch of 
which is very ſhort and flat; the tuberoſities of 
the oſſa iſchia are alſo turned backwards: all 
theſe help to diminiſh the capacity of the hypo- 
chondres and pelvis; therefore in very young 
children, all the viſcera of the abdomen are con- 
tained in its middle region; but afterwards, 
when the hypochondres and the pelvis are ſome- 
what ealarged, a part of the abdominal viſcera 
are lodged in them. But betore we treat of this 
change of ſituation, let us give ſome idea of the 
general ſituation of theſe viſcera in children. 
The ſtomach of theſe, inſtead of being placed 
tranſverſely, as we find it in adults, 1s nearly in 
a perpendicular direction: it is to M. Laſſone 
that we are indebted for this diſcovery. 

It extends from the region commonly called 
the epigaſtric to the umbilical, its upper extre- 
mity inchning a little towards the left ſide, and 
its lower extremity towards the right. 


The 
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The convexity or great curvature of this viſ- 
cus is turned to the left, and its concavity or 
ſmall curvature towards the right. 

The great omentum, which is attached to 
the great curvature of the ſtomach, muſt neceſ- 
farily be drawn more towards the left than the 
right, and this circumſtance has led many phy- 
ſicians into an error, as they have often miſtaken 
an obſtruction of the ſtomach, for an obſtruction 
of the colon, which has been found intirely un- 
affected on opening the bodies of ſeveral young 
ſubjects. 

The liver, which in a fœtus is incomparably 
larger in proportion to the other parts, than in 
an adult, is placed almoſt entirely in the mid- 
dle region of the abdomen of children. We alſo 
find, upon examining it with our hands, that its 
anterior edge 1s ſituated much nearer to the 
linea alba, than in adults; the figure of this 
viſcus is alſo very different at this age from that 
which it afterwards acquires. 

In infancy the duodenum is placed almoſt in- 
tirely behind the ſtomach, its convolutions are 
more diſtinct, and all the inteſtines are more 
elevated in children than in people of a more 
advanced age. 

We can diſtinguiſh the ſpleen in infants, and 
can feel it below the falſe ribs, which we can by 


no 
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ho means do in adults, unleſs it has acquired a 
præternatural ſize : we may eaſily conceive the 
reaſon of this difference from what has been al- 
ready faid. In children, a great part of this 
viſcus is placed in the middle region of the ab- 
domen, but in adults it is — in the left 
hypochondre. 

In young children the bladder is ſituated above 
the cavity of the pelvis, and reaches very near 
to the navel; its capacity is very great in pro- 
portion to the other viſcera; and its ſuperior 
part terminates in a ſort of point, in which the 
urachus is implanted. | | 

When the bladder of an infant is full of urine, 
a conſiderable projection may be obſerved to- 
wards the middle and lower part of the abdomen. 
This ſituation of the bladder above the oſſa pubis 
merits the greateſt degree of attention; for if it 
be neceſſary to cut an infant for the ſtone, the 
high operation ought to be preferred before any 
other, in which the perinzum is cut. Nothing 
can be more improper in ſuch caſes than this laſt 
method, for one of the principal maxims in cut- 
ting for the ſtone is, to get at the bladder by 
the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt way poſſible, which is at- 
tained in cutting children by the high opera- 
tion, and not by making uſe of either of the 
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other methods, as the bladder in infants is at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the perinæum. 

The uterus and ovaria in young girls are 
very conſiderably elevated above the oſſa pu- 
bis, and if theſe parts happen to be choaked 
up, Which indeed is rarely the caſe at this 
age, they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
touch. PEE 

But all theſe things change with age; the 
Tibs deſcend, the diaphragm becomes arched, 
and the hypochondres aſſume a concave form 
and in a ſubject of fifteen years old, the liver 
aſcends ſo high as to be nearly all concealed under 
the ribs, eſpecially if the perſon be in a horizon- 
tal poſture. I am well convinced from the ex- 
amination of a number of ſubjects, that the hori- 
zontal lobe of the liver is proportionably larger 
in children than in adults, and that the change of 
the poſition of the liver, and decreaſe of the hori- 
zontal lobe of this viſcus, occaſions a very mani- 
feſt change in the ſituation of the ſtomach, 
which having hitherto preſerved a perpendicular, 
now aſſumes a tranſverſe direction. The omen- 
tum alſo abandoning the left fide, is puſhed to- 
wards the middle of the abdomen, in proportion 
as the ſtomach, to which it is attached, changes 
its ſituation, 


We 
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We may eaſily feel the extremity of the hori- 
zontal lobe of the liver in the epigaſtric region 
of adults, but much more eaſily in infants ; it is 
ſituated over the inferior extremity of the ceſo- 
phagus, and when it becomes too large, it com- 
preſſes this canal, and prevents the deſcent of the 
aliments into the ſtomach; this caſe I have 
known to have happened twice, in perſons who 
died after having been afflicted with very violent 
vomitings. 

At the ſame time that the hypochondres be- 
come concave, the pelvis is conſiderably enlarged 
in every direction, the oſſa pubis are elevated and 
lengthened, the os ſacrum projects backwards, 
the tuberoſities of the oſſa iſchia are turned out- 
wards, and are removed reciprocally to a greater 
diſtance from the os coccygis. 


The pelvis thus increaſing both in depth and 
breadth, ſuch a conſiderable augmentation of 
the inferior part of the abdomen muſt occaſion 
a change in the ſituation of the viſcera contained 
in that part, highly deſerving of attention. 

Theſe viſcera which are naturally floating looſe 
in the middle region of the abdomen, deſcend 
into the pelvis; the bladder which before ex- 
tended to the navel now falls into the pelvis; its 
ſuperior part is thrown forwards, the urachus 
i» broken off, and is no longer attached to the 

Q 2 ſuperior 
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ſuperior part of the bladder in adults, as it always 
is in infants, This laſt obſervation was made by 


M. Lieutaud, and is contrary to the opinion of 
many anatomiſts. 


The ſtudy of anatomy, in ſubjects of all the 
different ages of life, preſents to us a new field 
of diſcoveries; and it is not to be doubted, but 
that in cultivating it we ſhall be able to reconcile 
the contradictory opinions of different anatomiſts, 
becauſe they have conſidered many things as 
conſtant, which they had obſerved only in ſub- 
jects of one certain age. The ſame cauſe that 
changes the poſition of the bladder, alſo changes 
that of the uterus: this viſcus, which in chil- 
dren is placed above the oſſa pubis, gradually 
falls into the pelvis; ſo that in an adult woman 
not pregnant, but in the natural ſtate, the ute- 
rus is contained entirely within the pelvis: ne- 
vertheleſs, the deſcent of the inteſtines into the 
pelvis often occaſions an obliquity of the bladder 
and uterus, and this oblique poſition, which 
may be ſaid to be almoſt natural to the bladder 
and uterus, has been oblerved by Gunzius and 
Camper. 

I have alſo compared the different obſervations 
that have been made upon hernias of the bladder 
through the muſcular rings; and I have found 
that ſuch hernias much more frequently hap- 
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pen in the right ſide than in the left. And from 
repeated inſpections of dead bodies, I have alſo 
obſerved, that the left ovarium is frequently more 
elevated than the right one. | 

For indeed the bottom of the uterus can by 
no means incline to the right ſide of the pelvis, 
without the ovarium that is attached to that fide 
deſcending alſo. The change of the poſition of 
the ovaria, with reſpect to each other, proceeds 


from two cauſes ; the firſt is the deſcent of the 


right ovarium into the pelvis; the ſecond is the 
elevation of the left ovarium, above the place in 
which it was ſituated, before the uterus had ac- 
quired an oblique direction. 

This winter I have opened the bodies of three 
women, in each of which I found the ovarium 
of the left ſide nearly on a level with the firſt 
piece of the os ſacrum. Another change of 
poſition that we ought not to be ignorant of, 
when we examine the abdomen, is, that in ſome 
women the ovarium of the left ſide is ſituated 
very near to the laſt vertgbra of the loins. 

I ſaw, along with two very celebrated phyſi- 


cians, a lady who had a ſcirrhous tumour about 


four fingers breadth below the navel, and a little 


on the left ſide, which occaſioned very diſagree- 
able ſymptoms. It was my opinion that this 


a 


Q3 of 


{cirrhous tumour was adherent to the bottom 
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of the uterus, and that it was not produced by 
the ovaria, which I ſuppoſed were ſituated more 
on each fide; notwithſtanding, on opening the 
body after the death of the lady, we perceived 
the uterus inclining very much to the right ſide, 
and entirely lodged in the pelvis; the right 
ovarium was underneath, whilſt the ovarium of 
the left fide, which had acquircd a prodigious 
ſize and hardneſs, was placed towards the laſt 
vertebra of the loins and above the left edge of 
the uterus,” and formed that tumour which we 


had felt, and of which I had not known the 
true ſeat. 


Ne XXX. 


Obſervations on Mounds of the Abdomen. By M. Litre. 


Hiftorre de P Academie Royale des Sciences * Paris, 
P Annie 1 705, page 32. 


| Man of a good conſtitution, about thirty- 
A four years of age, but who had been in- 

ſane for five years, was ſeized with a violent fit 

of madneſs, during which, being in bed and 
lying on his back, he gave himſelf eighteen 
ſtabs in the belly with a knife, without feeling 
| the leaſt pain, as he told me, imagining that he 
| was plunging the knife into a lump of butter. 
4 ccc 
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The blade of this inſtrument was five inches 
long, and about half an inch broad near the 
handle, and gradually decreaſed in breadth until 
it terminated in a ſharp point, Ten of theſe 
wounds entered only ſome of the integuments 
of the abdomen, but the eight others penetrated 
into the cavity of the belly, and injured ſome of 
the viſcera contained therein. I was convinced 
that theſe wounds had penetrated into the abdo- 
men, by the introduction of the probe, and the 
ſymptoms which came on afterwards perfectly 
ſatisſied me that ſome of the viſcera were 
wounded, Theſe ſymptoms were fever, tenſion 
of the abdomen, pain and difficulty in reſpira- 
tion, nauſea, vomitings, diarrhoea, &c. In the 
the matter that the patient threw up in vomiting 
were ſtrings of congealed blood, ſome quite 
black, and others of a deep red colour. It was 
alſo obſerved that the fœcal matter contained 
little clots and ſtrings of blood ; the colour of the 
former were black, and of the latter bright red. 
The difference with reſpect to colour obſerved 
in theſe clots and ſtrings of blood was probably 
owing to the length or ſhortneſs of the time that 
the blood had remained in the cavity of the 
ſtomach or inteſtines. | 


Although this diſorder ſeemed incurable, as 
well on account of the great number of wounds, 
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the nature and ſituation of the parts wounded, 
as of the ſymptoms that followed, yet the pa- 
tient was nevertheſs cured in the {pace of two 
months by the following method : | 
He was bled ſeven times in the arm during thg 
firſt four days, viz. three times on the firſt day, 
twice on the ſecond, and once on the third, as alſo 
on the fourth ; at every bleeding four cups full 
of blood were taken from him. During the whole 
courſe of this diſorder the patient obſerved a 
low diet and very ſtrict regimen : his broth 
was made of veal, fowl, ſhell fiſn, and now and 
then ſome lettuce was added, as allo ſome pur; 
{ſlain and ſweet ſuccory. 
A ptifan was prepared for him of the flowers of 
colts-foot, roots of comfrey, capillaire, and the 
leaves of wild poppy. 
Some evenings he took an emulſion of the 
ſyrop of white poppies or laudanum. I propoſed 
to myſelf by this treatment to calm the agitation 
of the animal ſpirits, to give a proper conſiſtence 
to the blood, to put a ſtop to the nauſea, vo- 
miting, and diarrhcea, to prevent the hiccough 
and cough, and to hinder the blood from paſling 
out of the wounds and lodging in the cavity of 
the abdomen ; as from ſuch a flux of blood the 
' worſt conſequences muſt have enſued. I cauſed 
the patient to he generally upon his back, bc- 
cauſe 
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cauſe being in that ſituation when he wounded 
himſelf, I hoped a ſmaller quantity of the mat- 
ter contained in the inteſtines, which from the 
ſituation of the wounds, and from the blood that 
was paſſed both by the mouth and anus, I ſuſ- 
pected to have been wounded, would be depo- 
ſited in the cavity of the abdomen. 

In the beginning the patient's wounds were 
dreſſed every day, but towards the end only 
every third or fourth day. The firſt ſix days, a 
ſoft tent made of hnt, the ſmall end blunt, and 
covered with the balſam of Arceus, was put into 


the deepeſt and largeſt wound in order to preſerve 


an opening for the diſcharge of the matter that 
was or might be depoſited in the cavity of the 
abdomen. But obſerving that very little matter 
came through theſe openings, and that the tent 
prevented a re-union of the parts, I diſcontinued 
the uſe of it, and drefled that wound in the ſame 
manner as the others, each being covered with a 
ſingle pledget charged with the ſame balſam. 
Towards the middle of the cure green balſam 
was uſed inſtead of the former, and towards 
the end, the pledgets were wetted with vulne- 
rary water: every time alſo that the wounds 
were dreſſed they were gently wiped, and as 
little as poſſible expoſed to the external air, 

The 
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The patient being thus cured of all his wounds 
ſeemed much better than he had been before; 
his mind appeared to have recovered its natural 


ſtrength, and his conduct was much more regu- 
lar than formerly. I imagined that this new ſtate 
would be of long duration, on account of the 
good effects produced by the great quantity of 
medicines that he had taken, and alſo on account 
of the exact regimen that he had obſerved dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the diſorder, and which 
he promiſed to continue for the future. But un- 
fortunately for him my conjecture proved falſe ; 
for ſcventeen months after this happened, being 
again ſeized with another fit of madneſs, he caſt 
himſelf down into the ſtreet from the window 
of a third ſtory, and was killed on the ſpot. 

I infpeted the dead body; but before 1 
opened the abdomen, I examined with more at- 
tention than I had hitherto done the ſtate of 
the cicatrices of the eighteen wounds already 
mentioned ; I obſerved that all theſe cicatrices 
were newly on the ſame level with the ſkin, 
except one, which was about one-ſixth part of 
an inch deep, and which gave way when it was 
a little forcibly prefſed. On opening the abdo- 
men I took all the care poſlible not to cut or 
diſturb the ſituation of any of the viſcera contained 


in chat cavity, in order to find exactly thoſe that 
2 N had 
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had been wounded, and to diſcover in what 
manner their re-union had been performed: the 
obſervations that I made on this ſubject are the 
1 
The middle lobe of the liver, which lies 
Were the muſculus rectus of the right epi- 
gaſtrium, was by a tmall ſurface firmly attached 
to the peritonæum: this adheſion was cauſed 
by a cicatrice common to theſe two parts; there 
was alſo a cicatrice in the ſkin which exactly cor- 
reſponded to the other; each of theſe two cica- 
trices was three lines king and half a line brogd. 
29, Two parts of the inteſtine j jejunum, ſituated 
underneath the ſtomach, and about an inch 
diſtant from the rectus abdominis were glued 
together at the ſide on which they touch each 
other. Having ſeparated theſe two parts, I ob- 
ſerved i in that which was placed to the left ſide, 
a cicatrice three lines and a half long, and two 
thirds of a line broad; its direction was tranſverſe 
with reſpect to the length of the body, and in 
the fame manner as that of the cicatrice of the 
ſkin, which exactly correſponded with it. I 
could not find any cicatrice on the portion of 
this inteſtine ſituated on the right ſide, and to 
which that on the left was attached ; ; conſe- 


quently it appears that one of theſe parts had 
been wounded, and the other not. 


95 
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ze. I obſerved on the anterior part of the colon 
near the right kidney, a very oblique cicatrice, 
which was about five lines long and one and a 
half broad : there were alſo about twenty fila- 
ments along this cicatrice, ſome of which were 
white and as {mall as the fineſt hair of the head, 
the others were of a reddiſh colour and not ſo 
flender as the former. 
All theſe filaments came out of the cavity of 
the abdomen in the ſame order, and paſſed 
through a {ſlit which correſponded exactly with 
the cicatrice, ſix lines long and two and a half 
broad, and which had been formed in the pe- 
ritonæum and in the tranſverſe and oblique muſ- 
cles, in conſequence of the wound that the pa- 
tient had made in that part; and theſe filaments 
were attached to the cicatrice which was com- 
mon to the ſkin and the fat, and the direction of 
which was the ſame as that of the ſlit, and alſo 
of the cicatrice which was formed in the colon. 
Thefe filaments, which originated from the cica- 
trice of this inteſtine, were probably ſome of 
the fibres of the tunics of the colon that had 
been cut; the reddiſh filaments, for inſtance, 
being produced from the muſcular tunic, and 
the white from the membranous, 

Theſe fibres had increaſed and been extended 


inſenſibly, until they had been joined to the fat, 
= | nok 
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not meeting with any obſtacle in their way, 
any part to which they might attach themſelves, 
becauſe the lips of the wounds in the peritonzum 
and the muſcles were cicatrized ſeparately, and 
were not joined together as in the other wounds. 

The flit might have been produced by four 
different cauſes, viz. the tent, the length of the 
wound, its great obliquity, and its ſituation. 
The tent, by preventing the edges of the wound 
from coming into contact; the great length of 
the wound, by the diviſion of ſo great a number 
of the fibres of the abdominal muſcles; the obli- 
quity, by cutting all the fibres of the muſcles 
that came within its courſe, although the fibres 
of each of theſe muſcles have very different 
directions; and laſtly, this ſlit might have been 
cauſed by the ſituation of the wound, becauſe it 
was entirely confined to the fleſhy parts of the 
muſcles, which we have mentioned. For ſince 
the fleſhy fibres of theſe muſcles were cut in the 
place where the wound was made, it follows, 

19, That each portion of theſe divided fibres 
muſt be drawn towards its own. ſide; which is 
ſufficiently taught by experience. 


29, That the two edges or lips of the wound 
muſt conſequently cicatrize ſeparately, and thus 
form an opening, becauſe the tranſverſe muſcle 
being firmly attached to the peritonæum, its 


fleſhy 
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fleſhy fibres cannot contract themſelves without 
drawing along with them on each fide the cut 
part of the peritonzum to which they are at- 

tached. | 
But the ſame thing did not take place with 
reſpect to the fat and to the muſculus obliquus 
deſcendens abdominis, becauſe the fat is not ſo 
firmly joined to this muſcle as the peritonæum 
is to the tranſverſe, and that the fat is alſo very 
firmly attached to the ſkin. Laſtly, the two 
| lips of this wound were united both in the ſkin 
and fat by a common cicatrice, and this was 
owing to the ſtrong adheſion that there naturally 
is between theſe two integuments, as I have juſt 
mentioned ; and that alſo neither the one nor the 
other of theſe having any fleſhy fibres they can- 
not, although cut through, be ſeparated and 


cicatrized in that ſituation, as happened to the 
muſcles. 


I will now relate ſome obſervations that I made 
on opening the head of this ſame perſon, from 
which we may perhaps be enabled to form ſome 
conjectures reſpecting the cauſe of his madneſs. 

19, The bones that compoſed the cranium 
were very hard and very thick, and contained 
very little of the ſpongy ſubſtance between the 
two tables of each bone, and the ſutures were 

almoſt 
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almoſt entirely effaced, although this man was 


not above thirty-four years of age. | 
20. The dura and pia mater were extremely 


hard and of a very cloſe texture. 


29. The ſubſtance of the brain itſelf was con- 
ſiderably ſolid, but that of the cerebellum was 
nearly as ſoft as in its natural ſtate. 

4*. The plexus choroides, which is ſituated in 
the cerebrum, was thin and dry, few blood 
veſſels were obſerved in it, and even theſe 
very ſmall ; its glands were imperceptible. 

59, I could not find any lymph either in the 
ventricles of the cerebrum or in that of the cere- 
bellum ; the pituitary gland was alſo very ſmall 
and extremely hard. 


Ne XXXI. 


An Account of a very extraordinary Circumſtance 


ariſing from a wound of the Inteſtines. Hiſtoire 
deP Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, I Anne 


1749, page 106. 


N the year 1749, a girl of ſeven years of age 

livedat Breſt, who had had the ſmall-pox when 

ſive years old, and in conſequence of which, a 

critical depoſition had been made in the right 
iliac 
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iliac region, about two fingers breadth above 
the ſpine of the os ilium. 


The very great poverty of the parents of this 
child would by no means permit them to take 
the neceſſary care of her, neither during the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, nor during the time that 
this abſceſs remained ; however, as the tumour 
was become very large and very painful, they 
applied a plaiſter to the part, covered with an 
ointment that a lady of Breſt made and diftri- 
buted gratis to the poor; the abſceſs broke about 
twenty-four hours after this application; and 
diſcharged a great quantity of pus; the ſame 
dreſſings were continued, and after ſome days 
they perceived that beſides the pus, both air 
and excrements were diſcharged: by the wound, 


which was a very evident proof that the in- 


teſtine had bcen perforated. This method be- 
ing purſued a long time without any figns of 
the healing up of the ulcer, they abandoned 
this ointment, and applied only a piece of white 
linen to the part. Some time afterwards they 
perceived that a ſmall cord of hair, exactly ſimi- 
lar to the hair of the head, grew out at the ori- 
fice of the ulcer ; nature, however, performed 
the cure, and the ulcer was perfectly healed. 
About ſeven months after this cicatrice had 
been formed, the parents of the child obſerved 

that 
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that a cord of hair, ſimilar to that before- men- 
tioned, appeared out of the anus; when this was 
firſt obſerved it ſometimes appeared, and ſome- 
times diſappeared ; but after a little portion of 


time, about three inches long always remained 
without; this cord was about an inch in cir- 


cumference, filled the orifice of the anus, and 
| ſometimes occaſioned a conſiderable difficulty in 
going to ſtool. The patient being in this diſa- 
greeable ſituation, the parents conſulted M. de 
Courcelles, who afterwards wrote an account of 
this fact to M. du Hamel, and even ſhewed him 
the child, in one of his excurſions to Breſt; from 
che account that he received of this diſorder, 
and: of all that had happened, he ſuſpected that 
theſe hairs originated from the ſkin near to the 
cicatrice, and that they were the ſame which had 
appeared through the opening of the ulcer; that 
they had been forced by the dreſſings into the 
cavity of the inteſtine, where the heat and hu- 
midity had cauſed them to grow to a very great 
length, and had been drawn towards the anus 
by the excrements. In ſhort, M. de Courcelles 
obſerved that on pulling this cord the part 
where the cicatrice was ſituated was drawn in- 
wards, and that when his hand was applied to 
that part he could feel all the little jerks that 


he gave the cord. In order to reach from the 
Vor. I. Ne IV. R gicatrice 
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cicatrice to the anus through all the convolu- 
tions of the inteſtine, this cord muſt have been 
above half an ell long; but it may perhaps be 
ſuſpected that this bunch of hair was attached to 
ſome fleſhy appendage that might be in the in- 
teſtine, in the ſame manner as the hair of 2 
horſe's tail is fixed to the fleſhy part of the tail, 
which muſt occafion a very conſiderable diminu- 


tion of its length; but M. de Courcelles and 
M. du Hamel, after having examined this mat- 


ter with the greateſt attention, could diſcover 
nothing that any- wiſe indicated the exiſtence of 
ſuch an appendage. The child in other reſpects 
enjoyed à good ſtate of health, and found no 
kind of inconvenience to ariſe from this cireum- 
ſtance, excepting ſometimes a difficulty of going 
to ſtool, occaſioned by theſe hairs being ſome- 
times glued together at the orifice of the anus, 
which muſt conſequently hinder the excrements 
from paſling ; but this inconvenience was eaſily 
remedied by fomenting the part with warm 
water, This obſervation ſeems to prove, that 
the hair which is common to all the parts of the 
body, is of the very ſame nature with that which 
grows on the head, and its different appear- 
ance ſeems to ariſe only from the manner in 
which it is nouriſhed; nearly in the fame 
manner as one plant differs from another * the 

ame 
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Tame kind on account of the richneſs or poorneſs . 
of the ſoil in which it happens to be planted: 
it alſo proves, that wounds of the inteſtines are 
| ſometimes neither mortal nor incurable, 


No XXXII. 


An Account of a very extraordinary Cure of a Wound, 
communicated to the Academy by M. du Ver- 
ney the younger. Mtmoires de Þ Academie 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annte 1702, 
Sage 202 


A Man about forty-two years of age, of a 
good habit of body, was. wounded by a 
fword on the eve of Saint Thomas, in the year 
1701, in the internal and middle portion of the 
right arm, between the elbow and hand; the 
wound penetrated obliquely upwards about five 
inches, the blood flowed with great impetuoſity, 
and the wounded perſon in a little time fainted 
away. In this ſtate he was carried to the firſt 
ſurgeon that could be found; the artery was ſe- 
cured by a tight ligature and compreſs applied 
above the elbow; the patient recovered from 
his fainting fit, and was conducted home; the 
orikce of the wound was dilated, into which 
was introduced ſome lint ſteeped in an aſtringent 
R 2 | liquor 
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liquor, with which the wound was alſo bathed, 
and the whole was ſuſtained by a tight bandage. 
The patient was bled, and ordered. to obſerve 
a ſtrict regimen, being only allowed weak broths 
and ptiſan. The wound was not dreſſed until 
forty- eight hours afterwards, when every thing 
was removed except the lint, in order to moiſten 
the compreſs and bandage, and the ſame precau- 
tions were taken as at the firſt dreſſing; nearly 
the ſame method was purſued until the eve of 
Saint Genevieve; the wound bled very much, 
another ſmall inciſion was made, and the wound 
dreſſed as before; and although the patient had 
obſerved for ſeveral days that his fore arm had 
changed colour, he however felt no pain in 
that part; the fever was continual and violent, 
accompanied with reſtleſſneſs and want of ſleep 
to a very great degree. In ſhort, on Saint Ge- 
nevieve's day, they not only found the lower 
part of the arm gangrened, but alſo perceived 
that the mortification had reached the internal 
and upper part of the arm. The patient and his 
aſſiſtants, very much alarmed at this ſituation, 
demanded a conſultation, and accordingly three 
ſurgeons of great experience and practice were 
made choice of, 5 
They immediately examined the patient, * 
the diſeaſe with which he was afflicted; the fore- 
| arm 
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arm was found entirely mortified, as was allo 
the internal part of the upper arm, as high as 
the arm pit, the bone being diveſted of its fleſh 
by the mortification, except within the ſpace of 
four inches from the laſt-mentioned part, The 
rapid progreſs of the mortiſication, the violent 
fever, the livid tumours, the pulſe ſmall and 
wavering, cauſed them to liſten to nature and 
to employ remedies capable of aiding her as well 
internally as externally, 

The ſame day there came a woman who was 
named Genevieve, to ſee this patient, and un- 
dertook to cure the diſorder ; upon which the 
two ſurgeons who had attended him hitherto, 
quitted him entirely. 

This woman began the cure by rubbing the 
whole of the arm with an ointment, and after- 
wards covered it with linen, which ſhe faſtened 
on with pins; this ſhe let remain on until the 
evening, and then dreſſed it after the ſame man- 
ner as before; ſhe ordered the patient to take 
ſucculent food and to drink the beſt wine; 
within the ſpace of twenty-four hours, a ſuppu- 
ration began to take place, ſhe continued the 
ſame dreſſings, and every time ſhe uncovered the 
wound, it appeared to have a better colour than 
before; the unſound fleſh was caſily ſeparated, 

R 3 and 
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and remained fixed to the linen or brown paper 
with which it was frequently dreſſed. 

It was propoſed to Genevieve to ſeparate this 
arm at the joint of the elbow, as well on account 
of the bad ſmell, as becaufe it was already almoſt 
ſeparated by the mortification ; but ſhe would not 
allow it, ſaying, that her remedy would perform 
all that was neceſſary for the cure. In ſhort, 
the fore arm was ſeparated from the humerus in 
the ſpace of ſix weeks from the time that this 
woman firſt began to take care of him; ſhe, 
however, continued to dreſs the bone as well as 
the other parts with her ointment, without 
paying any regard to the matter that ouzed out 
from between the bone and the fleſh, or to any 
other circumſtance that attended this diſorder, 

The conſequences were not leſs happy than the 
beginning, for about a month after the ſeparation 
of the forearm, that part of the humerus which had 
been denudated was entirely ſeparated from the 
ſound part of the bone, Betore this ſeparation 
took place, we could not conceive what would be- 
come of this great portion of the bone, nor of 
the long picce of ſkin belonging to the poſterior 
part of the arm, an hemorrhage was alſo very 
much dreaded ; but all this had no influence 
over this woman, nor prevented her from ſtill 
continuing to dreſs the wound in the ſame man- 

ner 
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ner as ſhe had hitherto done; every fibre pro- 
duced nouriſhing juices, and every veſſel was 
lengthened. In ſhort, this part of the arm ac- 
quired its natural length, and its extremity be- 
came of its former ſhape, and the end of the 
piece of ſkin was turned over upon the lower 
part of the bone, and half covered it: there 
only remained along the interior part of the 
arm a cicatrice, ſomewhat deformed, like a 
ſcaly cruſt, which might have been very eaſily 
avoided if proper care had been taken to prevent 
the edges of the ſkin from turning inwards ; for 
this had been occaſioned by the ſkin's not being 
capable of being united to the bone, and by neg- 
lecting to bring the edges into the contact imme- 
diately after the ſeparation of the bone. 

The whole of this cure was performed in the 
ſpace of four months; during this time the pa- 
tient had not one ſingle paroxyſm of fever, nor 


felt any other inconvenience; and he now enjoys 
a good ſtate of health. 


Ręflections. 


We have very great reaſon to believe that the 
mortification was occaſioned by the manner in 
which the patient had been firſt dreſſed ; for be- 
ſides the application of a very tight bandage 
upon the wounded part, a very ſtrong compreſs 
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was alſo fixed along the artery as high as under 
the arm-pit, ſo that the proper ſupply of nou- 
riſhment was intercepted from the fore arm, as 
alſo from the parts that were pr efſed by the 
bandage. 

This diſorder might have been prevented ei- 
ther by tying the veſſels, when that is poſſible to 
be done, or by uſing the aneuriſmal bandage, 
which is a kind of truſs, or by applying to the 
orifice of the veſſels ſome German tinder; or by 
uſing in the ſame manner the puff. ball, which 3 is 
a ſpecies of muſhroom ; in uſing either of th eſe 
two laſt-mentioned remedies it is very neceſſary 
to obſerve, that they mult be held to the part 
until they are joined or glued to the veſſels, after 
which abſorbent and balſamick powders muſt be 
ſprinkled over them, and efpecial care taken to 
maintain a free circi lation in the parts. 

The great hemorrhage, four large bleedings, 
a very ſtriẽt regimen, and low diet, exhauſted 
and impoveriſhed the patient's blood; and alſo 
robbcd it of its oily and chylous parts, in ſuch 2 
manner as to ren der it unable to repair this loſs, or 
to furniſh ſufficient nouriſhment for the ſuſtaining 
life in the wounded parts this had occaſioned the 
fever and augmented the mortification, and had 
not been rendered mild and corrected by proper 
methods. But immediately after the patient 
began 
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began to take good nouriſhing food, he ſeemed 
much better, the mortification ceaſed to make 
further progreſs, and lite began to ſhew itſelf by 
an exudation which formed a boundary between 
the ſound and rotten parts. 

It is very probable that the veſſels had been, 
as it were, cavterized, or ſtopped up by the cor- 
roſive juices, in the ſame manner as they might 
have been by the ordinary cauſtics, or by the 
ligature, ſince the artery had not given way in 
the time of the ſuppuration ; although it was in 
no-Wiſe £abject to it, was near to its trunk, and 
that the patient took good food and the beſt 
wine; the gentle and inſenſible manner in which 
the ſuppuration and ſeparation of the dead parts 
were performed, gave time for the artery to re- 
ſtore itſelf. 

It is certainly very evident from theſe obſer- 
vations, that we ought never to haſten the fall 
of an eſc har, or the removal of ligatures from 
veſſels to which they have been applied; on 
the contrary, remedies ought to be uſed that 
are capable of abſorbing the ſuperfluous humidity 
trom the neighbouring parts, in order that the 
ligature, or eſchar, may remain a longer time, 
and allow the fleſh and veſſels to lengthen, to 
unite, and to counteract the impulſe of the 
blood. | : 


We 
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We may alſo naturally ſuppoſe, that the greater 


part of theſe precautions which are commonly 


taken, to cauſe an exfoliation of the bones, 
whether wholly or in part only, are very often 
uſeleſs, or even hurtful, for this is indeed the 
work of nature alone. 

The grand ſecret conſiſts in preſerving the na- 
tural heat of the part affected, or in augmenting 
it when it is too weak; and this is very often 
performed with a very little aſſiſtance, as ap- 
pears from the preceding cure which was effected 
in very little time, notwithſtanding the dreadful 


condition in which the arm then was, and the 


mall quantity of fleſh that remained upon it. 

In this caſe, for example, the ſaw, trepan, or 
other chirurgical inſtruments would have been 
employed in vain, the bone might have been 
ſawed off when the rotten fleſh had fallen off, 
but the patient would not have been any ſooner 
cured by.this means; on the contrary, the exfo- 

tation would have been without doubt retarded, 


and the patient would not have had any elonga- 


tion of thoſe parts which now ſupply the place 


Of his arm. 


I have known many inſtances of ſurgeons 


waiting for the exfoliation or ſeparation of a 


part of ſome bone for ſeven or eight months, 
nay, even whole years, and without any effect, 


notWith: 
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notwithſtanding, dry lint, ſpirits of wine, 
cauſtics, and inſtruments. had been employed; 
when on the contrary, others have happily ef+ 
fected an exfoliation in much leſs time. I at 
firſt believed that the remedy which the woman 
uſed upon this occaſion, was the ſame as the 
following; I have however {ſince found by ex- 
perience, that it is different. This remedy was 
communicated to me about twelve or thirteen 
years ago, as a very great ſecret, and under the 
name of balſam for the rheumatiſm, burns, 
ulcers with caries, &c. 
| Take of reſin and Burgundy pitch, of each 
half a pound, ſhoemaker's wax two ounces, yel- 
low wax four ounces, Venice turpentine two 
ounces, freſh hog's-lard without falt, and freſh 
butter, of each one pound, effence of roſemary 
three or four ſpoonfuls, mix the whole together 
and make an ointment according to the rules of 
art, But before this is uſed, it will be neceſſary 
to waſh or cleanſe thewound or ulcer with com- 
mon wine a little warmed ; then heat a plate, 
on which put this ointment and apply it to the 
part affected as warm as the patient can bear 
it, covering the part with ſome ſoft blot- 
ting paper, and afterwards wrap it up in ſoft 
inen. | 


2 Genevieve's 
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Genevieve's ointment, or internal and external 

; 4; 152 2925 -; balkam, 

Take of the oil of olives three pounds, roſe- 
water one gallon, red-faunders in powder two 
ounces, red-wine three gallons ; boil the whole 
for half an hour in a new earthen pot, then let 
it cool, and ſeparate the balſam from the wine, 
as alſo from the powder, which will remain at the 
bottom of the veſſel. | 

This remedy is not only uſeful for all forts of 
wounds, whether deep or ſuperficial, gangrened 
ulcers, rheumatiſms, and every kind of pain, 
even internal, ſuch as pleurifies, head-achs, &c. 

The method of uſing this balſam is, by anoint- 
ing the parts with it warm, and alſo by taking 
about two drachms of it inwardly ; but it is alſo 
uſed in every kind of malignant fever, and for 
curing the bites of venomous animals; with re- 
ſpect to wonnds that penetrate into the cavities, 
ſome of this balſam is to be thrown into the 
wounded part by a ſyringe, and the patient 
ſhould alſo take ſome of it internally, either in 
veal or chicken broth, or even in vulnerary 
Ptiſans. 


N* XXXIII. 
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N? XXXII. 


Obſervations on Wound. of the Stomach. Hi Noire de 
V Acadimie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annee 


1723, page 29. 


It is only on the credit due to facts and expe- 
rience that we can be induced to believe that 


wounds in the ſtomach by a ſword can pof- 
_ fibly be cured. 3 


Dale on belonging to the regiment of 
A Languedoc, having received a wound of 
this ſort, immediately vomited up his aliments 
mixed with blood: M. du Vivier, Surgeon- 
major 'of the ſame regiment, ſuppoſed that the 
wound had opened the ſuperior orifice of his 
ſtomach, in paſling obliquely near ſix inches; he 
dreſſed the wound and bled the patient feven 
times in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, but all 
this did not prevent a violent fever from com- 


ing on, nor ſtop the vomiting of blood, for he 


threw up above a pint more. Nevertheleſs, by 


a ſtrict regimen, the uſe of vulneraries, of the 


water of Rabel, of gliſters, &c. the fever dimi- 
niſhed about the third day; the patient was now 
troubled only with ſighings and hiccoughs, and 
was cured in the ſpace of eighteen days. 


About 
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About two months after this, he was attacked 
by a tertian fever, for which he took an emetic, 
during the operation of which he vomited much 
blood; this was very probably occaſioned by 
the action of the ſtomach during vomiting hav- 
ing opened the internal ſurface of the wound; 
but M. de Vivier alſo recovered him from this 
diſorder, which took up more time, for it re- 
quired two months to complete the cure. 

M. du Vivier was bold enough to try the 
ſame emetic in another caſe, when the ſtomach 
was wounded. An officer, after having made a 
debauch of ten hours at table, received a wound 
by a ſword; M du Vivier, who obſerved that 
wine paſſed out by the wound, naturally ſuppoſed 
that it had penetrated through the bottom of 
the ſtomach. The wound externally did not 
exceed three lines in length; another ſurgeon 
wanted to have the patient bled, but M. du 
Vivier was for trying the emetic; for as the ſto- 
mach was very full and diſtended, if by this 
means it could be freed from its load, the parts 
now ſeparated would approach each other, and 
the wound, which could be but ſmall, would be 
ciminiſhed immediately : this opinion, although 
it had the appearance of great boldneſs, was 
followed. 


They 
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They bled the patient after the ſtomach was 
emptied, and proceeded in every other part as 
is cuſtomary in ſuch caſes, and the cure was 


perfectly performed. 


Ne XXXIV. K 

An Account of a Man who lived Nine Days and 

Four Hours after the Point of a Sword had 

paſſed quite through his Heart. Hiſtoire de] Aca- 

demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Annie 1735, 
page 21. 


MORAND ſhewed to the company tlie 
® heart of a ſoldier who died in the Hoſ- 
pital de la Charité, and whoſe death was occa- 
ſioned by a wound made by a ſword in the an- 
terior part of the left fide of the thorax. The 
patient was the firſt three days free from any 
very bad ſymptoms, but on the fourth day he 
was ſeized with a fever and difliculty of reſpi- 
ration: but all the aſſiſtance that could be 
given him, was not ſufficient to prevent his 


death; he lived nine days and four hours after 
he had received the wound. 


On opening the body we perceived that the 
ſword had entered below the left breaſt into 


the 
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the thorax between the fifth and ſixth "rib; 


within two fingers breadth of the ſternum, 
had pierced the anterior part of the pericar- 
dium, paſſed through the right ventricle of 2 
the heart towards its point, entered the oppo- A 
ſite ſide of the pericardium, penetrated alſo 
the diaphragm and had pierced about an inch 
deep into the liver. | 

Blood was found in the pericardium, and *. 
a ſmall congealed clot in the wound of the 1 
heart, and near three gallons of a purulent 
ſeroſity was depoſited in each ſide of the 
thorax. 

It ſeems truly aſtoniſhing that a man could 


live ſo long after his heart had been wounded 
in ſuch a manner 
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No XXXV. 


An Account of a Man who lived Seven Days after 
a Sword had penetrated into the right Ven- 
tricle of his Heart. Hiſtoire de I Academe 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annte 1744, 


page 14. 


M. de la Sone read to the Academy the follow- 
ing obſervation, which was made by M. de 
PEcluſe, Lieutenant to the King's firſt Sur- 
geon at Chaulny.] 


Man about twenty-two years of age 
received a wound by a {word in the thorax 
a little below the left breaſt ; the dreſſings were 
applied to the wound with great attention, and 
much appearance of ſucceſs, ſo that on the fifth 
or {ixth day the patient imagined himſelf toler- 
ably well, but towards the end of the ſixth day 
the ſymptoms became more violent, and he died 
on the ſeventh. On opening his body M. de 
PFEcluſe diſcovered a wound in the pericardium, 
which he opened, and found that the wound 
penetrated into the right ventricle of the heart, 
having entered that viſcus between its apex and 
middle part, all its cavities were filled with coa- 
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gulated blood. From hence it appears, that this 
patient had lived ſeven entire days after having 
received a wound which penetrated into one of 
the ventricles of his heart. But the Academy 


have already publiſhed many examples of this 
ſort. 


No XXXVI. 


An Account of a deſperate Wound of the Head hap- 
pi cured, Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, PAnnte 1706, page 28. 


Yours gentlewoman being on a vilit to 2 

lady of Chartres, went into the country 
in a cart, which was overturned ſo unfortunately 
for her, that a part of it entered into her head 
on the right ſide, broke that parietal bone into 
many pieces, tore both the dura and pia mater, 
and occaſioned a diſcharge of ſome of the pro- 
per ſubſtance of the brain through the wound. 
The young lady aroſe from under the cart and 
walked near twenty paces, when ſhe fell into a 
ſyncope and remained without ſenſe for the ſpace 
of four hours. This diſcharge of the ſubſtance 
of the brain continued during the fix firſt days, 
and there was allo a great diſcharge of ſerous 
matter. On the ſeventh day all theſe ſymptoms 


5 diſappeared, 
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diſappeared, and a fungus was formed on the 
torn part of the membranes, which was treated 
according to the common methods. 

During the firſt fifteen days the patient was 
often afllicted with lethargy and delirium ; and 
was alſo troubled with violent diarrhoea. The 
fever laſted fifty days, and ſhe was at laſt per- 
fectly cured by Meflrs. Piat and Cuſmont, ſur- 
geons at Chartres. 

It appears from this, that there is ſcarcely any 
wound of which we ought to deſpair. 


No XXXVII. 


An Account of a very extraordinary Wound where 
the Sword paſſed through the Body of the Twelfth 
Vertebra of the Back, where its Point was broken, 
and remained in the Wound. Hiſtoire de Þ Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, I Annte 1747, 


page go. 


[M. Ferrein, who gave us the hiſtory of this 
wound, and the circumſtances attending it, 
received the account from M. Cuvilliers, phy- 
ſician to the Hoſpital of Nirot.] 


SOLDIER who was at Clermont in Auvergne, 

was wounded in the lower part of his back 

by a ſword ; the wound was dreſſed ſimply by a 
8 2 ſurgeon 
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ſurgeon of that city, and was cured, at leaſt in 
appearance, in a very ſhort time; after this the 
ſoldier went to join his regiment, which was 
then in the Ifland of Re, He performed that 
journey, which was above eighty leagues, with 
much pain, as he walked with great difficulty, 
occaſioned by the violent pain that he felt in the 
part which had been wounded : he ſeemed in 
other reſpects to enjoy perfect health. His cap- 
tain, who made ſeveral ſurgeons examine him, 
was induced to believe by their report that this 
pain was only cauſed by the cicatrice which had 
been lately formed, and that he would be quite 
well in time. 


The patient, however, was ſome time after 
his arrival attacked with the ſcurvy, on which 
he was ſent to the hoſpital belonging to the 
Freres de la Charité at Niort; he was perfectly 
cured of that diſorder in about a month. As he 
had never been able to find out the cauſe of theſe 
pains that proceeded from the wound, he re- 
queſted that they would examine this matter 
again; for beſides the very acute pain which he 
felt in the part itſelf, he alſo complained of his 
head, and of a conſiderable degree of numbneſs 
in the lower extremities ; he alſo added, that he 
could neither ſtand, fit, nor bend himſelf, with- 
out feeling a painful ſenſation, ſimilar to that of 

__ tearing, 
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tearing, in the part which had been wounded. 
On examining this part, a very conſiderable 
fluctuation was indeed diſcovered, which, on 
being opened diſcharged the quantity of a large 
glaſsful of a red ſerous liquor. When the wound 
was ſufficiently dilated, the ſurgeon brother of 
the hoſpital introduced his fore-finger, and 
there found a hard extraneous ſubſtance, which 
he ſeized between his finger and thumb, and 
extracted, to the very great ſurprize of himſelf 
and of all the ſpectators, the point of a ſword 
about two inches long, which had remained ſo 
long in the wound without ever having been in 
the leaſt ſuſpected. a 

The patient was immediately ſeized with very 
violent convulſions and a ſevere vomiting and 
purging; but in a little time he became eaſier, 
and flattered himſelf with the hopes of a ſpeedy 
cure. 

But about twelve hours after this operation 
had been performed, he was attacked by a fever 
attended with delirium, which was ſucceeded by 
a lethargy, and he died in thirty-ſix hours after, 
notwithitanding bleeding and other aſſiſtance 
had been adminiſtered, | 

It was diſcovered on examining the dead 
body that the ſword had pierced the anterior 
part of the twelfth dorſal yertebra between 


83 the 
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the ſpinal and oblique proceſſes on the left 
ſide; that the piece of the weapon which 
remaiaed in the wound of the vertebra had 
paſſed through the ſpinal marrow and the 
vertebral canal, and that its point had been 


even lodged beyond it, on the right ſide of 


the eleventh and twelfth dorſal vertebræ, as 
may indeed be obſerved in the piece itſelf, 
which was ſent by M. Cuvilliers, and ſhewn by 
M. Terrein to the company. There may alſo 


be ſeen in this piece, the bony edges: of the 


wound which grew round the broken piece 
of the ſword in the interval between re- 


ceiving the wound and the death of the pa- 
tient. 


This growth of the bone round the wea- 
pon proves the truth of thoſe facts we have 


here advanced, and removes all ſuſpicion of 
deceit. | 
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Ne XXXVIII. 


An Account of ſome Circumſtances conſequent upon 
a Wound of the Head. Hiſtoire de P Academie 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annee 1743, 


page 91. 


Man about twenty-eight years of age fell 
down and received a wound on the left 
ſide of his head, for which he was twice bled ; 
after which he paſſed eighteen months without 
finding any inconvenience to ariſe from it; but 
at the end of this period he was attacked with a 
violent pain in the left car, from which ſome 
matter was diſcharged. This pain, which was 
ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs acute, con- 
tinued until the time of his death, which was 
eighteen months after. 

During this interval, eight abſceſſes were 


formed upon different parts of that ſide of his 


head which had been wounded F. thete broke 
outwardly and became ſo many fiſtulous ulcers. 
It was ſuppoſed that the maſs of blood was 


vitiated, for which proper remedies were admi- 


niſtered, but without any ſucceſs; and the diſ- 
8 4 order, 
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order, refractory to every known remedy, at 
length put a period to his exiſtence, 

The head was opened by M. Vache, who 
found a collection of purulent matter in the 
affected ſide, which moiſtened the whole ex- 
ternal ſurface of the dura mater, ſo far as the 
ſella tunica of the os ſphenoides, which bone 
is common to the cranium and upper jaw; this 
matter had penetrated through the cranium 
oppoſite to the cight external fiſtulous ulcers. 
There was an interval of eighteen months be- 
tween the time of receiving the wound and the 
firſt appearance of the abſceſſes, which, if pro- 
duced by the wound, is highly worthy of at- 
tention ; and a ſimilar interval between the for- 
mation of ſuch abſcefles and the death of the 
patient, is ſtill more remarkable. 

This account was tranſmitted to M. Morand 
by M. Vache, ſurgeon at Beſancon, and corre- 
ſpondent of the Academy, in the hiſtory of which 
he has been very often mentioned, 


N' XXXIX. 
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Ne XXXIX. 


Obſervations on Cures performed by accidental burn- 
ing. Hiſtoire de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences de 


Paris, “ Annee 1708, page 46. 


Lapy of a good conſtitution, and about 
thirty-five years of age, was afflicted with 
continual pains of the head, which increaſed in 
violence very regularly every eight or ten days, 
and continued for ten or twelve hours with ſo 
much violence, as to render her ſometimes quite 
ſtupid, and at other times like a mad perſon. 
The ſeat of the pain was principally in the 
fore part of her head and in her eyes, which ap- 


peared at that time very red and ſparkling, Theſe 
violent paroxyſms were accompanied with a 


nauſea, which was always terminated by vomit- 


ing up a quantity of white, mucous, and infi- 
pid matter, and towards the end of the paroxyſm, 
a green and bitter water. During the time of 
theſe attacks the could take no ſort of nouriſh- 
ment; yet ſhe did not waſte away, although ſhe 


was a long time tormented by this diſagreeable 
diſorder, 


M. Homberg 
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M. Homberg made her try every kind of re- 
medy during the ſpace of three years, but all 
in vain. 

Opium alone alleviated for ſome hours the 
common pain of the head, but it was of no uſe 
during the paroxyſms. 

One evening perceiving that a fit of this 
kind was coming on, as ſhe was going to her 
bed, ſhe was firſt of all curious to ſee whether 
her eyes would be very much reddened or not; 
ſhe therefore viewed herſelf in a ſmall pocket 
looking-glaſs by the light of a candle which was 
placed very near her; while ſhe was thus employ- 
ed, her night-cap, which was made of yery thick 
cloth, was ſet on fire by the candle. She did not 
perceive it at firſt, and it happened that ſhe was 
alſo alone. | 

All her forchead and a part of the top of her 
head was burnt before ſhe could get any perſon 
to come to her aſſiſtance in order to extinguiſh 
the flame. 

M. Homberg, who was immediately ſent for, 
bled her inſtantly, and treated the burn accord- 
ing to the common method, the pain of which 
ceaſed in a few hours. 

The expected paroxyſm did not happen, and 
even the common pain diſappeared almoſt from 
that moment, without any other aſſiſtance or 

remedy, 
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remedy, than that derived from the burn; it is 
now four years ſince this fortunate accident hap- 
pened, during which time the lady has enjoyed 
a perfect ſtate of health. 

A phyſician of Burges communicated to M. 
Homberg the following hiſtory of a ſimilar cir- 
cumſtance, of which he himſelf had been a witneſs. 

A certain woman who for many years had 
been ſubject to extraordinary ſwellings of her 
legs and thighs, and which were alſo very pain- 
ful, found ſome relief by rubbing theſe parts 
night and morning before the fire with brandy. 
One evening the liquor with which ſhe had 
bathed the ſwellings took fire, and lightly 
burned her; ſhe immediately applied ſome oint- 
ment to the burn, and during that night, all 


the water that was depoſited in theſe limbs, and 


which had been the cauſe of the ſwellings, was 
entirely diſcharged by the urinary paſſages; the 
ſwellings allo quite diſappeared, and did not 
return, 

It is certainly to be lamented that accident 


does not more frequently ſupply the place of the 
Phyfician. 


It is however undoubtedly to chance that many 
barbarous nations have been indebted for this 
efficacious remedy, by whom it has been uſed 
with ſucceſs, and who perhaps have employed it 


Vith 
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with the more readineſs on account of the dread- 
ful pain occafioned by it, as thereby giving 
them a greater opportunity of ſhewing their 
courage, M. Homberg, who was born in the 
Iſland of Java, remembers that when any of the 
inhabitants were troubled with a certain colick 
or violently griping flux, which diſorder is com- 
monly fatal, they generally cured themſelves 
by burning the ſoles of their feet with a hot 
iron. 

If they had a whitlow on the finger, they 
would dip the affected part ſeveral times in boil- 
ing water, letting it remain only for an inſtant 
each time; and M. Homberg himſelf, willing 
to follow in ſome things the cuſtoms of his 
country, cured a whitlow by the ſame method. 
We may alſo find by the accounts of many tra- 
vellers, that there is a number of other diſorders 
which the ſavages cure by burning ; and with- 
out going ſo far, we ourſelves on many occa- 
ſions make uſe of this remedy to horſes, hounds, 
birds of prey, &c. It 1s however true, that our 
delicate feelings will not permit us to apply it to 
ourſelves; though perhaps they cauſe us to 
prefer long torments to thoſe of ſhorter dura- 
tion. It is owing to theſe tender feelings that 
the ſpecies of moſs brought by the Spaniards 
from America, and which cured the gout when 

burnt 
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burnt on the part affected, was not long made 
uſe of in Europe. 

M. Homberg ſaw a citizen of and who 
was cured by this remedy in the ſpace of ſeven 
or eight days of a fit of the gout, which for- 
merly remained two ot three months, and at the 
ſame time it alſo rendered theſe ſits leſs fre- 
quent. 

M. Homberg ſuppoſed, that cures might be 


performed by burning, in three different ways, 


either by putting the vitiated humours into a 
rapid motion, ſo that they might be rendered fit 
to flow through new paſſages; or by reſtoring 
thoſe humours to their fluidity that had been 
rendered viſcid, which indeed is of the ſame 
effect; or in deſtroying a part of the veſlels that 
might have brought theſe fluids in too great a 
quantity. 


No XL. 


An Account of a Child who had regular Menſtrua- 
tions at three Months old. Hiſtoire de Þ Acadt- 
mie Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annte 1708, 
page 52. 

M De Langlade, ſurgeon of Carcaſſonne, in- 

formed M. du Verney, that he had ſeen 
a girl 
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a girl of his country who was born the 8th of 
February 1704, who had her menſes at eight 
days old; or, according to other accounts, 
about three months after her birth. At the 
age of four years ſhe was three feet and a half 
high, and exceedingly well proportioned ; ſhe 
had alſo breaſts and the parts of generation like 
a woman of eighteen; ſo that ſhe ſeemed to have 
perfectly attained the ſtate of puberty. M. de 
Langlade made with great care all the neceſſary 
obſervations upon this matter. The Eaſt Indian 
girls, whom travellers affirm to bring forth chil- 
dren at nine years of age, are not more won- 
derful. 

He alſo tells us of a woman who had her 


menſes at the age of 106; this is a prodigy of a 
| quite different kind. 


No XLI. 


Obſervations on the Rupture of the Tendo Achillis. 
By M. Petit. Memoires de ] Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, Þ Annte 1722, page 51. 


T is by no means a ſurpriſing circumſtance 
that a muſket ball, x ſtone, or any other hard 
and heavy body ſtriking forcibly againſt the 
tendo Achillis ſhould be able to lacerate it, but 

| that 
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that it could be lacerated by a fingle effort of a 
perſon himſelf, would have appeared impoſſible 
to me, and I ſhould have had much difiiculty to 
believe it, if I had not been convinced of the 
truth of the fact, together with many other of 
my fellow-practitioners, who had been eye-wit- 
neſſes of ſuch accidents, 

On the twenty-ſecond day of laſt February, a 
man named Cochoix, who was one of the beſt 
tumblers at the fair of Saint Germain, leaping 
with his feet joined together, upon a table about 
three feet and a half high, ruptured the tendo 
 Achillis of each of his legs, without making any 
external wound: this rupture was made in ſuch 
a manner, that part of each tendon remained 
fixed to the heel, and the other part to the muſ- 
cles belonging to the calf of the leg. The por- 
tion of the tendon that remained attached to 
the left heel was about twelve or fifteen lines in 
length, but that which was fixed to the heel of 
the right leg meaſured about two inches: the 
ends of the ruptured part were diſtant three 
fingers breadth from each other, which ſpace 
could eaſily be felt externally. 

I drefled theſe wounds until the tendons were 
perfectly re- united. The caſe appeared ſo very 
remarkable, that I thought it merited to be com- 
municated to the Academy. What I have to 

obſerve 
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obſerve on this ſubje&t may be reduced under 
three heads. 
1*, The manner in which this rupture is made. 
29, The means by which art and nature have 
remedied it. 
30. The explication of three remarkable phæ- 
nomena that were obſerved to attend it. 
In order to underſtand the manner in which 
this rupture may be made, it is neceſſary to re- 
mark, that in the natural ſtate, when we ſtand 
perfectly erect with the feet joined together, the 
body is exactly ſupported or ſuſtained by the two 
thighs, each bearing one half; the weight of 
each falls perpendicularly upon the middle of 
each os femoris, and alſo upon the bones of each 
leg and foot. 
In this ſituation theſe bones ſuſtain us mutually 
in the ſame manner as the ſtones of a pillar, and 
the muſcles ſcarcely act at all; but on the con- 
trary, when our joints are bended, the muſcles 
mult a& very powerfully, in order to ſuſtain the 
body, and their contraction will be the greater 
in proportion as the joints are more bent; and 
indeed they are capable of being bent to ſuch a 
degree, that the weight of the body, and the 
muſcles that preſerve it in equilibrium, will 
make the greateſt effort poſſible upon the bones, 
ſo that the parts of the bones to which the 
muſcles 
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muſcles are attached, muſt be broken, if theſe 
muſcles do not give way firſt ; but if the ſolidity 
of the bones exceeds the reſiſtance of the muſ- 
cles, a rupture will be the conſequence, either 
of theſe muſcles or of their tendons. 

Every one knows that the patella, or knee-pan, 
may be broken by an effort; I have ſeen the 
tendons of the extenſor muſcles of the knee 
broken by a ſimilar cauſe. Madame la Preſi- 
dente de Boiſſiſe, in making a falſe ſtep, occa- 
ſioned ſuch a violent contraction of the tendo 
Achillis, that ſhe fractured the heel bone. 

M. Poncelet, my fellow practitioner, attended 
and ſhewed me a man, who by making a falſe 
ſtep had, by the great contraction only of the 
tendo Achillis, alſo broken the bone of his heel. 

If the muſcles, the tendons, and even the 
bones may be lacerated or fractured by cauſes ſo 
very 1hght in appearance, how can they with- 
ſand being broken when the muſcles are forced 
to act, not only to reſiſt the weight of the body, 
but alſo to raiſe it off the earth with force, and 
to throw it into the air, as tumblers do when 
they leap upon the edge of the table with their 
feet joined together, In order to leap in this 
manner, they bend their head and body down 
to their thighs, and theſe again to their legs, 


which they alſo bend down to their feet; then 
Vor. I. Ne IV, T relaxing 
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relaxing all the muſcles for an inſtant; as if to 
take their ſpring, they gave them that ſudden 
contraction which acts as a reſiſtance to the 
ground, from whence they dart into the air, 
and recover again their proper ſituation on 
alighting upon the table. Although this effort 
may appear ſufficiently great to rupture the ten- 
don of Achilles, as many tumblers have expe- 
rienced; yet the exertion by which that of the 
Sieur Cochoix were lacerated, ſeems to be ſtill 
more powerful. The table on which heleaped was 
too high, his ſpring was not ſufficient to raiſe 
him enough, and he only got his toes upon the 
edge of the table, where they could not ſupport 
him but in ſliding, and the line of gravity not 
falling upon the table, the leaper fell directly to 
the ground upon the points of his feet, at that 
time ſo extended, that the tendons of Achilles 
were, to make uſe of the expreſſion, ſurprized 
in their greateſt degree of extenſion by the 
weight of the body, to which the fall of more 


than three feet added a force more than ſuffi- 


cient to rupture them ; ſince that force was equal 
to the weight of the body multiplied by the 
degree of velocity acquired at the end of the fall. 

Nature and art have laboured in concert for 
the re-union of theſe ruptured tendons. 


Art 
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Art is abſolutely neceſſary for this, as well 
to bring the divided parts into contact with 
each other, as to maintain them in that ſituation 
whilſt nature labours to cement and re-unite 
them together. | | | 

In performing the firſt operation, I made the 
patient lie upon his back, bent his knee, and 
puſhed the calf of the leg towards the heel, and 
this again towards the calf of his leg, at the 


fame time kept the foot ſo extended, that the 


divided ends of the tendon might readily come 
into contact. Whilſt the parts were kept in this 
fituation, I wetted a double compreſs with 
brandy, with which I bound up the injured 
part; I then took another compreſs about two 
inches broad and four feet long, but thicker 
than the former, which I applied to the poſterior 
part, from the middle of the thigh to the toes, 
and even beyond them, making it cover the calf 
of the leg, heel, and ſole of the foot. In order 
to ſecure this laſt compreſs, I took a bandage. 
about two inches broad and four ells long, with 
which I made four turns round the wounded 
place, in each of which turns I ſecured-the mid- 


dle part of the long compreſs, then rolling the 


bandage obliquely from the outſide towards the 
inſide of the foot, I paſſed it under the ſole of 


the foot, and alſo ſecured the long compreſs 
; i in 
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in that place; then returning with my roller 
from the inſide to the outſide of the foot, 
obliquely on the upper part, forming a croſs of 
Saint Andrew with the firſt oblique turn, I 
brought the bandage above the ancle, where I 
made a circular turn, and from thence I brought 
the bandage obliquely from the outſide to the 
inſide of the foot, underneath the ſole, then 
above, in order to make a fecond croſs of Saint 
Andrew, and another circular turn above the 
ancle. Having twice more repeated the ſame 
convolutions, and the bandage being now 
brought again to the ancle, inſtead of making 
it again deſcend towards the foot, I made cir- 
cular turns with it until it aſcended above the 
calf of the leg, near the ham, where I faſtened 
the remainder of the bandage, while, with both 
my hands, I turned down the two ends of the 
long compreſs, which were diſengaged. The 
end that was towards the ham, I turned down 
towards the foot, and that which was next the 
foot, I brought up towards the ham; I ſecured 
theſe ends firſt with pins, and afterwards with 
the remaining part of the roller, with which I 
made ſeveral turns above this compreſs on dit- 
ferent places, both of the leg and of the foot. The 
two ends of the compreſs being thus turned 


down in contrary directions and ſecured, kept 
: the 
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the foot in its greateſt degree of extenſion ; in- 
ſomuch, that the ends of the ruptured tendon 
were not only brought into contact, but even 
preſſed againſt each other; after having applied 
this bandage to one of the legs, I dreſſed the 
other in the very ſame manner; after which 1 
placed a pillow underneath the patient's hams, 
in order to keep his knees bent, as by this 
means the muſcles of the calves of his legs muſt 
neceſſarily be in a relaxed ſtate, which would 
otherwiſe, by their contraction, draw upwards 
the ſuperior portion of the lacerated tendon ; I 
wetted each of thoſe dreſſings with brandy, and 
ordered them to be moiſtened afreſh every four 
hours : I bled the patient once the ſame evening 
and twice the next day, and preſcribed him a 
proper regimen. Eight days after, on taking 
off the dreſſings, I perceived favourable diſpoſi! 
tions; on the fifteenth, they ſeemed ſtill more 
favourable ; I had now no doubt of a cure. On 
the twenty-ſecond day ſome gentle motions that 
I cauſed him to make whilſt I was dreſſing him, 
convinced me that the re-union was formed, 
and on the thirty-ſecond, I found him ſitting by 
the fire, where he had ordered himſelf to be 
brought, finding himſelf ſo well, that he hoped 
to be able to purſue his former exerciſes. He 
made ule of crutches until the twenty-eighth of 

To March, 
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March; and on the firſt of April he ſet out for 
Lyons, walking with ſtrength and facility. 

It cannot be doubted, but that art had a very 
great ſhare in this cure; but without the aſſiſt- 
ance of nature all my precautions would have 
been vain ; nature not only furniſhed the juices 
proper to unite the tendons and the ſheaths that 
incloſed them, but alſo prevented theſe juices 
from being diſtributed to the neighbouring 
parts; without her aſſiſtance the cicatrices would 
have been weak, and would have formed adhe- 
ſions with the adjacent parts, that would have 
deſtroyed the facility with which the tendons 
ought to ſlide in order to the proper perform- 
ance of their various motions. 

I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations with the 
explication of three very ſingular phanomena, 
The firſt of which 1s, that immediately after the 
rupture of theſe tendons, the patient could both. 
extend and bend his feet; the ſecond, that he 
could not ſtand, and the third, that he felt no 
ſort of pain, e either at the time of rupturing theſe 
tendons, or during the whole time of the cure. 

He could bend his feet, becauſe none of the 
flexor muſcles had received any injury ; he could 


alſo extend it even although the tendo Achillis 
was ruptured, becauſe the tibialis poſticus & 


peroneus longus were ſufficient for its exten- 
ſion, 
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fion, as I have ſince that time demonſtrated 
upon a dead body, after I had cut aſunder the 
tendo Achillis. 

The patient could not ſtand erect, becauſe the 
before- mentioned muſcles had not ſufficient 
{ſtrength to ſuſtain the whole weight of the body, 
notwithſtanding they were ſufficiently ſtrong to 
extend the foot, becauſe the points by which 
theſe muſcles paſs from the leg to the foot were 
too near the point of pet. 

From this pbſervation we may learn, that the 
principal ſtrength of the foot conſiſts in the 
length of the tendo Achillis, and that the further 
this tendon is removed from the articulation, 
the greater will be its power. 

The animals that run with the greateſt ſpeed 
and leap with the moſt facility and ſtrength, are 
thoſe in which this tendon is found to be of the 
greateſt length. 

Men who have their heels very long, are not 

ſoon fatigued with walking; and it is neceſſary 
that thoſe who have long feet ſhould alſo have 
their heels proportionably long. 

When the tendons of Achilles were ruptured 
without any degree of pain, I do not think that 
the ſenſation had been deſtroyed by the preced- 
ing action of the injured leaper ; but by the ſud- 
genneſs and quickneſs of the motion, which 


11 ruptured 
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ruptured them entirely, and in an inſtant ; and 
though the patient had ſuffered no pain during 
the whole time of the cure, we ought not to be 
aſtoniſhed at it; for the practice of ſurgery 
teaches us, that in order to remove the pain 
attending upon wounds of the tendons, the moſt 
ſure method is to divide them entirely. 


» 
Ne XIII. 


Obſervations on the partial Rupture of the Tends 
Achillis. By M. Petit. Memoires de Þ Acadimie 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, PAnnte 1728, 
Page 231. 


A obſervations which I have already given 

aon ruptures of the tendo Achillis were ſo 
very ingular, that many have diſputed their 
anthentioiy ; ſome by extraordinary trials have 
examined the ſtrength of theſe tendons, and 
from their great reſiſtance have imagined, they 
have proved the impoſſibility of the facts which 
{ 1.292 advanced others, without ſearching after 
the trath, have contented themſelves with 
imply denying the fact. The objections that 1 
- 4c neen obliged to anſwer, have given me an 
->partynity of ſearching into authors for ſome 


facts 
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facts that might help to ſtrengthen and to * 
port my argument. 

I firſt of all made uſe of an obſervation related 
by Ambroſe Pare *, which I quoted, but my 
cauſe appeared to be little better for ſuch quo- 
tation. Thoſe who were of a different opinion, 
imagined that I looked upon this obſervation as 
ſimilar to thoſe of my own ; and as they found 
no conformity in the ſymptoms, it only rendered 
them more diſpoſed to deny what I had already 
advanced. In order to ſupport my opinion and 
defend myſelf, I analized the obſervation of Am- 
broſe Pare, and demonſtrated that the difference 

of the ſymptoms was occaſioned by the rupture 
of the tendons of Cochoix being complete; 
whereas the rupture of the tendon mentioned 
by Ambroſe Pare, was incomplete. When I wrote 
firſt upon this ſubject, I had never had any oppor- 
tunity of ſceing an incomplete rupture of the 
tendo Achillis ; conſequently, all the reaſons that 
I gave were founded only on what I had ob- 
ſerved with regard to incomplete ruptures of 
tendons belonging to other parts of the body, 
and on the compariſon I had carefully made be- 
tween them and that of the tendo Achillis men- 
tioned by Ambroſe Pare. 


* Page 259. Edit. de Lion, 1664. 
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Within theſe laſt three months I have had 
the care of an incomplete rupture of the tendq 
Achillis, exactly of the ſame kind with that taken 
notice of by this author, and I alſo had the 
great ſatisfaction during the cure, to ſee all that 
I had advanced on that ſubject fully confirmed ; 

and even to make many uſeful and curious re- 
marks, that had eſcaped the celebrated author 
of whom 1 have ſpoken. 

A man of about forty-five or ſifty- ſix years of 
age going down ſtairs, and perceiving that a perſon 
attended upon him, turned about, and attempted 
to deſcend backwards ; but being more attentive 
to make a return to the politeneſs that he received 
than to obſerve the ſtair-caſe that he was deſcend- 
ing, he did not perceive that he ſtept down the 
two laſt ſteps at once, till it was too late to re- 
cover himſelf; the effort that he made to avoid 
the fall, made him take a falſe ſtep, in which his 
foot that was conſiderably extended, was forced 
to the ground by the whole weight of his body, 
by which the tendo Achillis ſuffered a very great 
degree of extenſion ; that part which was formed 
by the muſculus 3 reſiſted the ſhock, but 

the portion that was formed by the gaſtrocnemius 
was not able to reſiſt it, and was ruptured with 
a conſiderable noiſe. 


This 
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This perſon had the courage to conquer the 
pain and to walk on, though obliged to throw 
himſelf into very painful and conſtrained atti- 
tudes; and, if I may be allowed the expreftion, 
dragged himſelf alopg from the Rue St. Antoine 
to the Rue de Conde, the whole diſtance being 
about one thquſand paces. We may eaſily judge 
that he could not walk ſo far without conſi- 
derably increaſing the diſorder. Being now at 
home, he applied to the part affected ſeveral 
cloths moiſtened with brandy ; he paſſed, how- 
ever, a very bad night, and the next morning 
he applied to me. I found the back of his leg 
very much ſwelled, and a conſiderable tenſion 
from the heel up to the ham; yet notwithſtand- 
ing this part was ſo much ſwelled, I could feel 
underneath the ſkin a cavity {ſituated upon the 
tendo Achillis, of the whole breadth of this ten- 


don and a little longer than bread ; it was about 


one line deep, and a little more than two inches 
diſtant from the heel. When I bent the foot, 
this cavity deſcended and approached the ſur- 
face; on the contrary, when extended the foot, 
the cavity aſcended and formed a hollow. 

If I took hold of the tendo Achillis both above 


and below this cavity, I could carry this wound 


to cither fide, by pulling the tendon in that 


dir cction; but if I pulled! it a contrary way aach 
eac 
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each hand, then this cavity took an oblique 
ſituation ; all theſe experiments proved, that this 
cavity ſo inſeparable from the tendon was formed 
by a rupture of the tendinous fibres of the muſ- 
culus gaſtrocnemius, but which ſtill remained 
adherent to the tendinous portion of the muſ- 
culus ſolæus: beſides he complained of a very 
acute pain in that part, where were alſo a con- 
ſiderable inflammation, and other ſymptoms, 
that accompany an incomplete rupture of a 
tendon. The pain and inflammation would not 
permit me at that time to apply a proper ban- 
dage to re-unite the parts ; I therefore only uſed 
2 cataplaſm compoſed of the crumb of bread 
and wine. I bled the patient ſeveral times, and 
when the pain, and eſpecially the ſwelling were 
nearly gone, I felt the part more eaſily, and was 
thus confirmed in my former opinion; I now ap- 
plied a bandage and dreſſing ſimilar to that al- 
ready deſcribed in the caſe of Cochoix. 
I removed this drefling at the end of eight 
days, the ſwelling was at this time ſtill more 
diminiſhed, and the pain entirely removed. 
Eight days after this, every part had nearly 
acquired its natural ſtate, the cavity was quite 


effaced, and the re- union was in a very fair way 


to become perfect; when the patient, who felt 
no pain, and did not believe that reſt was ſo very 
eſſential 
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effential to his cure, as I had informed him, 
roſe up in order to go and fit in an arm-chair 
near the fire; he ſupported the weight of his 
body upon the point of his foot, forced the ten- 
do Achillis, and brought on again his former 
pains and diſorder. 

I had again recourſe to bleedings, made uſe 
of a tighter bandage, and obliged him to keep 
himſelf at reſt more exactly. 

Six days afterwards I did not find the ends of 
the tendon ſo near each other as they had been 
before the laſt accident ; and I judged from the 
other dreſſings that followed, that there would 
not be ſo perfect a re- union as would have been 
formed if the laſt accident had not happened: 
yet, notwithſtanding all this, I hoped that he 
would walk with as much facility as he had done 
before the laceration ; but he would certainly 
have been more quickly and perfectly cured, if 
he had kept to his bed as I had preſcribed to him. 

Although the diſorder which I have now de- 
ſcribed, is the ſame with that which is treated of 
by Ambroſe Pare, I was unwilling to paſs it over 


in filence, for, beſides its being a new proof of 


the fragility of the tendons, it may alſo ſerve 
me as a ſolid baſis for the compariſon that I am 


now about to draw between a complete and an 


incomplete rupture of the tendo Achillis, 
A com 
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1 compariſon between a complete and an 1 ncomplets 
rupture of the tendo Achillis. 


The tendo Achillis is formed by the intimate 
union of the tendons of the muſcles gaſtrocne- 
mius and ſolæus. 

In a complete rupture, the tendons of theſe 
two muſcles are entirely divided, but in an in- 
complete or partial rupture, only one of theſCc 
tendons is lacerated. | 
In the incomplete rupture which we have 
mentioned, it was that part of the tendo Achillis 
formed by the tendon of the gaſtrocnemius 
muſcle which was lacerated, whilſt the part 
formed by the tendon of the ſolæus remained 
intire. The ſolution of continuity is the only 
thing which is common to both theſe rup- 
tures; and from this ſolution, which is com- 
plete in the one, and partial in the other, ariſes 
all the difference that is obſerved in theſe two 
caſes. For it is indeed to be remarked, that if 
the ſolution of continuity be intire, no bad ſymp- 
toms follow ; but if it be incomplete, very bad 
ſymptoms muſt neceſſarily come on, which I 
have obſerved to have been almoſt always the 
caſe when any of the other tendons have been 
either partially divided or lacerated; the pain, 
inflammation, fever, watchings, delirium, and 

6 7 even 
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even gangrene, which have ſometimes attended 
ſuch wounds, would generally occaſion this dil- 
order to be fatal, if the aid of a ſurgeon was not 
demanded in time; while on the contrary, a 
complete ſolution of continuity is rarely attended 
with any bad conſequence, more eſpecially when 
it has been ruptured ſuddenly, at leaſt ſo far as 
I have hitherto been able to learn. | 

Of three perſons, in whom I have ſeen the 
tendon intirely divided; not one felt the leaſt 
pain, either at the time of receiving the injury, 
or afterwards; while the two incemplete ruptures 
already mentioned, the one by Ambroſe Pare; 
and the other in this Memoir, were both attended 
with much pain and inconvenience. It is very 
probable that the pain which accompanied the 
incomplete rupture proceeded from the 1 
bin eauſes; viz. 

In the time that this Wai is made, the 
Pu part of the broken tendon is drawn up- 
wards by the contraction of the muſculus 
gaſtrocnemius, whilſt the tendon of the muſ- 
culus ſolæus remains fixed, or is drawn towards 
the heel; theſe two powers, acting in contrary 
directions, muſt occaſion a laceration of the 
fibres that join the ruptured tendon to that 
which remains intire; as the ſuperior part of the 
injured tendon cannot be drawn upwards, whilſt 
the 
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the other, which is whole, remains fixed to the 
heel, unleſs it quits ſome of thoſe fibres that 
were attached to it before the rupture happened, 
and which cannot be done without cauſing a 
laceration and elongation of thoſe fibres which 
unite theſe parts: it is therefore this laceration 
and this extenſion that occaſion the pain; z it Is 
alſo for the ſame reaſon, that the pain 1s only 
felt in the ſuperior extremity, where a laceration 
takes place; and that no pain is felt through the 
whole extent of the inferior part of the lacerated 
tendon, where there . is, nor can be, 

any laceration. 

From this circumſtance, a very natural queſ- 
tion may ariſe; viz. What is the reaſon that in 
the ne rupture of which we now ſpeak, 
the lower part of the ruptured tendon does not 
ſuffer laceration, ſince in its natural ſtate it is no 
leſs firmly attached to the tendon of the muſculus 
ſolæus than the ſuperior part? | 

In order to give a proper anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, it is neceſſary to remark, that the cauſe of 
the laceration of the ſuperior part ariſes, as 1 
have already ſaid, from this, that whilſt this part 
is drawn upwards by the contraction of the fleſhy 
body of the muſculus gaſtrocnemius, the tendon 
of the ſolæus endeavours to keep it fixed to the 
heel ; and that theſe two exertions being made 
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in contrary directions, they muſt neceſſarily occa- 
ſion a laceration of the reſiſting fibres. 

But the ſame does not happen with regard to 
the inferior portion of this lacerated tendon ; 
the muſculus gaſtrocnemius can no longer draw 
this part upwards, for, being ruptured, it is 
no longer united with it; and although it may 
be drawn upwards by the ſolæus, yet as it is 
attached to nothing that can retain it, or draw 
it in a contrary direction to the motion of this 
muſcle, it follows it without any reſiſtance and 
without any effort, and thus remains attached 
to the tendon of the muſculus ſolæus by all the 
points of adheſion that it had before the rupture 
happened. If the patient extends his foot, this 
inferior portion of the laccrated tendon will cer- 
tainly deſcend, but the tendon of the muſculus 
ſolæus will alſo deſcend with it in the ſame pro- 
portion ; and as theſe parts always follow each 
other without meeting with any reſiſtance, 


either in aſcending or deſcending, ncither a lace- 


ration nor extenſion of thoſe fibres which form 
their union can poſlibly happen. 

The pain which accompanies an incomplete 
rupture, can only be felt at firſt between the 
wound and the part where the tendon of the 
gaſtrocnemius ceaſes to be joined to the tendon 


of the ſolæus; for between the ruptured part 
Vor. I. No Iv. U and 
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and the heel the patient feels no ſort of pain; 
We may touch the inferior portion of the rup- 
tured tendon, and draw it from ide to fide with- 
out giving the leaſt ſenſe of pain; but we cannot 
move the upper part in the ſame manner without 
occaſioning a very acute pain. 

I have alſo ſaid that the pain is at firſt only 
felt in the ſuperior portion of the tendon, becauſe 
that is the only part which ſuffers laceration; 
but there generally comes on afterwards, viz. 
about twenty-four hours after the rupture, a 
univerſal pain throughout the whole extent of 
the foot and leg, even above the ham; the pain 
extends itſelf in this manner, becauſe the ſupe- 
rior portion of the ruptured tendon, which 1s 
very painful on account of the reaſons before 
aſſigned, excites contractions in the muſcular 
body of the gaſtrocnemius, which continually 
pull and jerk the torn fibres, and thus renew and 
even augment the pain: in conſequence of this 
an inflammation ariſes, which is by no means 
confined to the wounded parts, but is commu- 
nicated to the whole limb, which will become 
conſiderably painful and inflamed; the pain, 
however, is always moſt acute at the ſeat of the 
diſorder, viz. through the extent of the ſuperior 
part of the broken tendon ; for this ſecond cauſe 


of pain does by no means diminiſh the action of 
the 
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the firſt; but on the contrary, this portion of 
the ruptured tendon is more powerfully irri- 
tated ; becauſe the inflammation which has ſuc- 
ceeded, renders it exceedingly ſuſceptible of the 
leaſt contraction of the muſcular body. 

What we have now remarked concerning an 
incomplete rupture, does not happen when the 
tendon 1s entirely divided ; for the whole being 
ſeparated, none of the tendinous fibres can retain 
the tendon, which will obey the contraction of 
the muſcle in ſliding in its ſheath without pain 
or difficulty. In both the complete and incom- 
plete ruptures, a ſpace is always left between the 
lacerated extremities, which may be eaſily diſco- 
vered underneath the ſkin by feeling a cavity 
or hollow in the part where the rupture happened. 

This cavity is always leſs deep in an incomplete 
rupture than in a complete one, becauſe in the 
firſt there are fewer of the tendinous fibres rup- 
tured, than in the other. In a complete rup- 
ture the ſpace between the ruptured extremities 
is not ſo much occaſioned by the contraction of 
the ſuperior portion as by the retraction of 
the lower part, for this ſpace augments in pro- 
portion as the foot is bent, and diminiſhes in 
proportion as it is extended; ſo that when the 
foot is ſtretched out as much as it poſſibly can be, 
the ends of the broken tendon will be brought 

9 2 into 
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into contact with each other, and the cavity 
cannot then be felt ; but on the contrary, in an 
incomplete rupture, this hollow ſpace is cauſed 
by the retraction of the ſuperior fibres, becauſe 
the inferior part 1s firmly attached to the tendon 
of the ſolæus, which being intire, will not per- 
mit that conſiderable flexure of the foot, which in 
a complete rupture occaſioned almoſt wholly the 
retraction of the inferior portion; ſo that it na- 
turally follows in an incomplete rupture, that 
the ſuperior portion, which can alone be 
retracted, muſt alſo be alone the cauſe of the 
{eparation of the ruptured extremities. . But in 
this partial rupture, the cavity or hollow pro- 
duced by the ſeparation of the torn parts, is not 
ſenſibly enlarged when the patient bends his foot ; 
and it is alſo difficult to efface this cavity en- 
tirely, notwithſtanding the patient ſhould ex- 
tend his foot, and uſe every other effort in order 
to bring the divided ends into contact, becauſe 
of the ſolæus; whereas the tendon when intirely 
divided, is capable of ſliding in its ſheath with 
the utmoſt facility. | 

Complete ruptures of the other tendons are not 
always free from pain ; for when the ruptured 
tendons have ſome points of adheſion, as is gene- 
rally the caſe with thoſe tendons that do not 
flide in ſheaths, the fibres that cauſe this adhe- 
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fion reſiſt the retraction and are torn, which is 
the cauſe of the pain ; but this pain will not be 
ſo acute as that which accompanies an incom- 
plete rupture ; becauſe, in this laſt, the torn 
fibres are tendinous, but in the former they are 
membranous, and likewiſe not ſo tenſe, for they 
are naturally endued with the power of exten- 
ſion, in order to give way to the common mo- 
tions of the tendons to which they are attached. 

In an incomplete rupture, in whatever part 
the tendon may be ſituated, if the pain be fol- 
lowed by fever, delirium, inflammation, or a 
diſpoſition to gangrene, all the bad ſymptoms 
will diſappear upon dividing that portion of the 
tendon which remained entire; becauſe that part 
being ſeparated, there will be no reſiſtance, and 
the whole will obey the action of the muſcle 
occaſioning the retraction, and there being no 
reſiſtance to this, there will be no revulſion, 


conſequently no pain, and all the bad ſymptoms 


mult almoſt immediately ccaſe. 

From what has been ſaid concerning an in- 
complete rupture, it is by no means ſurpriſing 
that when the patient bends his foot he ſhould 
feel great pain, and that he ſhould ſuffer much 
leſs when he extends it as much as he can ; for 
in bending the foot, the lacerated fibres are con- 
ſiderably ſtretched ; whereas on the contrary, 
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in extending it theſe fibres are put into a ſtate of 
relaxation. 

In a complete rupture, where there are no 
lacerated fibres, but the whole is intirely divided, 
the patient can bend his foot without occaſioning 
the leaſt pain, notwithſtanding he cannot bend 
it without removing the ends of the ruptured 
tendon a conſtderable diſtance from each other, 
and conſequently without augmenting the hoj- 
low or cavity that is perceived underneath the 
ſkin. I have already obſerved, that the patient 
can bend his foot in a complete rupture without 
cauſing any pain; I will alto aſſert, that he can 
bend it ſomewhat more conſiderably than before 
the rupture happened, becauſe the tendo Achillis 
being divided, allows more liberty to the flexure 
of the foot than while it was entire ; nevertheleſs 
the pattent ought not to bend his foot too much, 
becauſe by ſo doing he will extend the poſterior 
ligaments to a greater degree than they have 
been accuſtomed to in performing the natural 
motions. e £ 

The great difficulty of bending the foot in an 
incomplete rupture, and the great facility with 
which it can be bent in a complete one, make 
a very eſſential difference between theſe two diſ- 
orders, and may alſo ſerve as ſigns to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other. Another very eſſential 
WITT : difference 
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difference is, that in an incomplete rupture the 
patient can walk and paſs one foot alternately 
before the other, although he may ſuffer pain 
in ſo doing; whereas in a complete rupture, 
although entirely free from pain, he cannot 
walk, or if he could, it would be impoſſible for 
him to put one foot alternately before the other. 
To account for all theſe circumſtances, it is ne- 
ceſſary to remark, that in an incomplete rupture 
the tendinous portion formed by the ſolæus 
muſcle heing intire, the greateſt part of the tendo 
Achillis ſtill ſubſiſts, which is ſufficient to govern 
the faot in ſuch a manner that the line of the 
direction of the body falls upon that part of the 
diſeaſed foot, which reſts upon the plane; but 
when the tendonis entirely divided, the foot cannot 
be governed, and the ſaid line will fall on one ſide 
or other of the point of ſupport, and conſequently 
the body cannot be ſupported or ſuſtained upon 
the wounded foat. In an incomplete rupture 
the patient walks with the injured leg bent ; at 
this time, the gaſtrocnemius muſcle is in a re- 
laxed ſtate, while the ſolzus only is in action, 
and the foot may be able to ſuſtain the whole 
weight of the body, a ſufficient length of time 
for the ſound foot to paſs before the diſeaſed 
one, ſo that the body will be ſupported alter- 
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nately, ſometimes upon one foot, and ſometimes 
upon the other. : 

On the contrary, if the rupture be complete, 
the patient cannot move one foot alternately 
before the other; for he cannot move forwards 
unleſs the wounded foot be before the other. In 
this ſituation the ſound foot ſupports the whole 
weight of the body, whilſt the patient moves the 
wounded one forwards, which he performs by 
ſtretching out the leg and foot as much as poſ- 
ſible, he then bends his body forwards in order 
that ſome of its weight may reſt upon the injured 
leg, the ſound foot being now freed from ſome 
part of the weight of the body, is brought near the 
wounded one, which muſt be done by ſhding it 
ſwiftly along, and without taking it off from the 
ground, but it can by no means be brought cloſe 
to the other; the patient dares never venture 
to paſs it before the injured foot; for to do 
ſo the latter muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain the whole 
weight of the body, until the ſound foot ſhall 
have paſled before it ; but this cannot poſſibly be 
done on account of the rupture of the tendo 
Achillis being complete, as this tendon may not 
| improperly be called the rudder of the foot; by 
means of which the line the direction of the 
weight of the body muſt always fall upon the 
point of ſupport, | 
| « Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have ſuffered only a rupture of 
one of the tendons of Achilles, may walk in the 
manner T have now deſcribed, but when both 
theſe tendons are completely ruptured, there is 
no poſſibility of walking by any means what- 
ever, for the two extenſor muſcles, viz. the 
tibialis poſticus & peroneus longus, that re- 
main intire, are placed too near the point of 
ſupport to be able to govern the weight of the 
body and to preſerve it in equilibrium: I have 
taken notice of this in my memoir upon the 
complete rupture of both the tendons of Achilles 
that happened to Cochoix in 1722. 

It might be objected, that although it ap- 
pears in an incomplete rupture, provided the 
tendon of the ſolæus be not divided, that the 
patient is able to walk; yet the very acute pain 
mult reſtrain him, and prevent him from mak- 
ing any uſe of his wounded foot. 

To this I anſwer, that the patient may put 
himſelf into ſuch an attitude, and which was in- 
deed done by the perſon whoſe caſe I have men- 
tioned, in which although not entirely free from 
pain, yet he might be able to ſupport it ; for as 
he bends his knee he relaxes the gaſtrocnemius 
muſcle in ſuch a manner, that the lacerated por- 
tion of the tendon ſcarcely ſuffers any inconve- 
nience from the contraction of the muſcle z and 

at 
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at the ſame time he extends the foot in order to 
reſt upon its point, by which means the action 
of the ſolæus may even contribute towards dimi- 
niſhing the pain. 

When a complete rupture is cured the patient 
walks firmer and better than thoſe who have 
been cured of an incomplete rupture, notwith- 
ſtanding the cure may have been exceedingly 
perfect. We ſhall not be ſurprized at this fact, 
if we remark that in a complete rupture the 
divided extremities may be brought into contact 
and perfectly joined; but in an incomplete rup- 
ture, the lacerated fibres can never be brought 
ſo nicely together as is neceſſary to form an 
exact union; on which account the ſpace that 
remains between the lacerated extremities will 
occaſion the cicatrice to be much weaker ; and 
we may alſo rationally ſuppoſe that the re-union 
made in this manner 1s not ſa much that of the 
torn ends of the tendon with each other, as a 
junction of theſe ends to different points of the 
tendon of the ſolæus muſcle ; ſo that after the 
cure there will be a certain portion of the tendon 
of the ſolæus which will not be accompanied 
with the tendon of the gaſtrocnemius ; and in 
this part the tendo Achillis will be ſomewhat 
| weaker than it was before the rupture hap- 


pened. 
What. 
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What ſeems to prove this aſſertion is, that after 
the cure of an incomplete rupture there always 
remains a hollow at the part ; whereas on the 
contrary, after the cure of a complete one, there 
is an increaſe of the bulk, occaſioned by the 
callus formed on the part, 

I have not yet ſeen any incomplete rupture of 
the tendo Achillis, but ſuch in which the portion 
of this tendon formed by the gaſtrocnemius had 
been ruptured, while that formed by the ſolzus 
remained entire; nevertheleſs, I have no manner 
of doubt but there may be other kinds. 

I believe it may be poſſible in an incom- 
plete rypture of the tendo Achillis, that the part 
formed by the tendon of the ſolæus may be rup- 
tured whilſt that of the gaſtrocnemius remains 
whole; alſo that one portion of the tendon of 
the gaſtrocnemius may be lacerated, whilſt the 
other half remains entire, I remember to have 
been once called to ſee a patjent who had a diſ- 
ordered leg, which I did not underſtand at that 
time, but now I have been taught by experience, 
I cannot but believe that this diforder was occa- 
ſioned by a rupture of the tendon of the muſ- 
culus plantaris. 

A man leaping over a ditch alighted on the 
oppolite ſide upon his feet, with them and his 
knees much extended; ſoon after he felt a great 
pain in the internal and middle part of the tendo 

Achillis, 
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Achillis, at the place by which the tendon of the 
muſculus plantaris paſſes; an inflammation came 
on immediately, and bleedings and topical reme- 
dies performed the cure; nevertheleſs he could 
not walk for a long time after without much 
pain, and I could by no means diſcover the cauſe 
of it. The tendon of this muſcle is very ſmall 
and flat, and from this circumſtance, joined to 
the ſwelling of the part affected and the good 
plight of the patient, it happened that I could 
not feel this rupture, I only mention this ob- 
ſervation as a piece of advice to thoſe who may 


chance to be hereafter in the ſame ſituation. 
When I ſay that the tendon of the ſolæus 


muſcle may be ruptured, whilſt that of the 
gaſtrocnemius remains whole, it is not without 
reaſon ; for if any perſon falls from a conſider- 
able height, and alights upon the point of his 
foot, with his knee bent and his foot extended, 
and a rupture of the tendo Achillis happens at 
this time, it will certainly be only that part 
formed by the tendon of the ſolæus which will 
be lacerated : for, ſuppoling the knee to be 
bent, the gaſtrocnemius tendon will be in a re- 
laxed ſtate, and conſequently will not ſuffer any 
injury from the fall; but the foot being ex- 
tended, the ſolæus is in contraction, and there- 
fore its tendon, which is then extended, and 
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ſuffers the whole ſhock of the fall, is the only 
one which is liable to be lacerated. 

If a perſon falls from a high place and alights 
upon his toes, with both his leg and foot much 
extended, the tendons of the gaſtrocnemius and 
of the ſolæus equally ſuſtain the ſhock occaſioned 
by the fall : but there are two reaſons why the 
tendon of the gaſtrocnemius is more ſubject to 
be ruptured than that of the ſolæus. The firſt 
and moſt eſſential reaſon is, that the tendon of 
the ſolæus has more tendinous fibres, is ſhort, 
ſtrong, and round; while on the contrary, the 
other is long, weak, and flat. The ſecond rea- 
ſon is, that the tenſion of the tendon of the 
ſolæus depends ſolely upon the contraction of the 
fleſhy fibres of this muſcle, and the effort that it 
makes againſt the heel; and alſo upon the motion 
occaſioned by the articulation of the leg, over 
Which the gaſtrocnemius paſſes, when the leg is 
in its greateſt degree of extenſion, as always hap- 
pens when a perſon ſtanding ere& bends his 
body forwards ; becauſe at this time the condyles 
of the thigh bone project backwards, and the 
gaſtrocnemius muſcle paſſes over the condyles as 
over a pully: this projection of the condyles 
mult neceſſarily give to the gaſtrocnemius a much 
greater degree of tenſion than to the ſolæus; for 
this muſcle proceeds only from the bones of the 


leg 
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leg to the heel, and does not paſs over the arti: 


culation of the thigh bone with the leg, as the 
gaſtrocnemius does: 


N* XLII; 


Obſervations on the Gonorrhea. By M. Litre. Memoires 
del Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annte 
1711, page 202. 


OTw1THSTANDING this diſorder be common 

to both ſexes, yet I ſhall in this memoir 
only treat of it as incident to men, becauſe I 
have diſſected upwards of forty dead bodies of 
men infected with the gonorrhcea, but have exa- 
mined! very few bodies of women infected with 
this diſeaſe, The word gonorrhcea 1s derived 
from two greek words, which ſignify a flux of 
ſeed. There are two kinds of gonorrhceas, the one 
without any virus or malignity, which is called 
ſimple; the other having both theſe properties, 
to which is given the name of clap, or virulent 
gonorrhea, 

The ſimple gonorrhea is an involuntary dif- 
charge of the ſeed, occaſioned by being merely 
over-heated, and by no means proceeding from 
impure commerce with a woman, 


this 
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This diſorder may be cured by making the 
patient obſerve a ſtrict regimen, by avoiding exer- 
ciſe, and by the uſe of cooling food and diluents. 

The virulent gonorrhea is a diſcharge from 
the urethra of an impure humour, in colour yel- 
low, green, &c. 

This is accompanied with inflammation, ten- 
ſion, and pain in the penis, a difficulty in making 
water, the urine, as it paſſes through the urethra, 
cauſing heat, ſmartings, &c. 

This diſorder is not to be cured in the ſame 
manner as the ſimple gonorrhcea : to the uſe of 
cooling drink and aliments muſt be added pro- 
per remedies, and thefe well-managed and con- 
tinned for a conſiderable time; otherwiſe the 
patient will not be cured, and bad accidents will 
follow, and even the lues venere. 

The cauſe of a violent gonorrhœa is probably 
a kind of acid which proceeds from the private 
parts of an impure woman, during the time of 
coition, and enters into the canal of the urethra 
of the man. 

The ſeat of this diſorder in man is different at 
different times; ſometimes it is in Cowper's 
glands, ſometimes in the proſtate glands, and at 
other times in the veſiculæ ſeminales ; it has been 
frequently found to occupy two of theſe places 
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at one time; and ſometimes all three at the 
ſame time. 

By means of this diſcovery of the different ſeats 
of the gonorrhcea, which I have made by opening 
the bodies of men infected with this diſeaſe, we 
may eſtabliſh two ſpecies of virulent gonorrhea; 
the one ſimple, and the other complicated. The 
firſt ſpecies affecting only one of the three ſeats 
before- mentioned; the latter occupying more 
than one part at the ſame time. Each of theſe 
two ſpecies comprehends alſo three others. 

The firſt ſpecies of ſimple virulent gonorrhea 
is that which affects Cowper's glands ; the ſecond 
the proſtate glands ; and the third the ſeminal 
velicles, 

The firſt ſpecies of the complicated virulent 
gonorrhea affects both Cowper's glands and the 
proſtate ; the ſecond is that which is ſeated in the 
proſtate glands and ſeminal veſicles; and the 
third may be called a univerſal gonorrhcea, be- 
cauſe in it the three ſeats of this diſorder are 
infected at the ſame time. 

Of all the different ſpecies of virulent gonor- 
Thea, there is only the ſimple one affecting Cow- 
per's glands that can remain ſimple until the end 
of the cure; becauſe the ducts of theſe glands 
open into the urethra about an inch and a half 
above the proſtate, and that the mouths of theſe 


ducts 
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ducts are turned towards the glans penis; ſo 
that the liquor that comes from theſe glands 
naturally flows towards the glans penis, and is 
diſcharged through the external orifice of the 
urethra, and does not paſs in a contrary dis ection, 
which would be neceſſary in order to commu— 
nicate its malignity to the proſtate glands and 
to the ſcminal veſicles, which are ſituated be- 
tween Cowper's glands and the bladder of 
urine, 

But on the contrary, gonorrhceas affecting the 
proſtate glands and the ſeminal veſicles, if they 
remain a long time, or are very malignant, 
may reciprocally produce each other; for the 
ducts of the ſeminal veſicles terminate in the 
canal of the urethra, about the middle of the 
ducts of the proſtate glands; it therefore 
follows, that the liquor flowing from one ſet of 
glands may act upon, and communicate its bad 
qualities to the other ſet, on account of their 
great proximity to each other, 

Theſe two ſpecies of gonorrhœas may not 
only thus produce each other, but alſo that of 
Cowper's glands, becauſe the virulent liquor 
that is depoſited in the urethra cannot be eva- 
cuated without paſſing over the mouths of 
the ducts of thoſe glands; conſequently, ſome 
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of this virus will inſinuate itſelf into the veſſels, 
and at laſt occaſion a gonorrhœa of that part. 


Of a virulent Gonorrhæa affefing Cowper*s glands. 


This gonorrhœa may be either fimple or com- 
plicated, original or conſecutive; and may be 
either cauſed during the time of coition, or out 
of it. | 

It is ſimple when Cowper's glands only are 
infected with the venereal virus. | 

It is complicated when theſe glands are in- 
feed at the ſame time with the proftate glands, 
or with the ſeminal veſicles. It 1s original when 
it has neither been occaſioned nor preceded by 
any other gonorrhaa. 

But it is conſecutive when on the contrary it 
has been either occaſioned or preceded by an- 
other. 

An original gonorrhœa may be either ſimple 
or complicated. 

In the former only one of the three before- 
mentioned ſeats is infected; but in the compli- 
cated, more than one of theſe parts are affected; 

whether the infection may have been communi- 
cated at the ſame time, or at different times, 
dependent, or independent of each other, in the 
fame act of coition, or in different ones, More 

than 
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than one part may be infected in the ſame coition, 
when a confiderable quantity of the venereal 
virus is received from the woman into the 
urethra of the man, or when this virus 1s very 
malignant, 


There are two ſpecies of the conſecutive go- 
norrhœa. f 

In one of theſe two ſpecies the gonorrhœa 
comes on after another, but does by no means 
depend upon it; ſuch are the original compli- 
cated gonorrhceas. 


In the other ſpecies, the gonorrhea not only 


ſucceeds another, but alſo depends upon it ; as 


for example, when the proſtate glands are in- 
fected, the virulent matter flowing from them 
occaſions the ſame diſorder in the ſeminal veſicles, 


or in Cowper's glands. 


The gonorrhcea, the ſeat of which is in Cow- 
per's glands, may be cauſed either during the 
time, or out of the time of coition. 

It may be occaſioned during the time of 
coition ; becauſe at that period the virus of the 


woman being much agitated enters with rapidity 


into the canal of the urethra of the man, paſles 
as far as the mouths of the duds of theſe 
glands, infects the humours there, and thus cauſes 
2 gonorrhcea. 

The gonorrhea affecting Cowper's glands 
may alſo be occaſioned out of the time of coition, 


X 2 becauſe 
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becauſe the proſtate glands or the ſeminal veſicles 
being infected with the diſeaſe, the virulent 
liquor that flows from them, cannot be diſ- 
charged out of the urethra without paſſing over 
the mouths of the ducts of Cowper's glands, 
conſequently ſome of this virus may enter them, 
and ſo produce a gonorrhœa. 

It is, however, by no means caſy to conceive 
that the virulent matter which flows ſlowly 
through the urethra, from its - bulb towards 
its extremity, ſhould be able to inſinuate itſelf 
into the ducts of theſe glands of Cowper, as the 
urethra is always open and the paſſage through 
it free; as at the ſame time theſe ducts have 
their mouths turned in an oppoſite direction to 
the current of this virus; and as a liquor is alſo 
conſtantly lowing through theſe ducts in a con- 
trary direction to it. 

From theſe circumſtances we may reaſonably 
conclude, that a gonorrhcea affecting Cowper's 
glands is ſeldom produced except during the 
time of coition, and that conſequently it is for 
the moſt part original. 

That ſpecies of gonorrhea which affects Cow- 
per's glands is rare, as no author, at leaſt that J 
know of, hath mentioned it, and as thoſe who 
are converſant in the treatment of theſe kinds of 
diſorders, do not remark it in their practice; 
Which 
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which negle& is perhaps owing to a want of 
proper attention, or to an ignorance even of the 
exiſtence of theſe glands, and of the opening of 
their ducts by two very remarkable orifices 
into the urethra, at the diſtance of about an 
inch and a half from its bulb. 

In ſhort, this ſpecies of gonorrhcea 1s indeed 
very rare; for although I have opencd a great 
number of dead bodies of men who had been 
infected with gonorrhceas, yet it was in one ſub- 
ject only that I found theſe glands infected 
with the venereal virus. 

This obſervation recalls to my remembrance 
the caſe of a patient who was, as far as I can 
now recollect, afflicted with a gonorrhœa, in 
which theſe glands were affected. But as at that 
time I was not ſufficiently acquainted with theſe 
glands, I did not pay all that attention to the 
diſorder, which I ſhould now do it another pa- 
tient of the ſame kind ſhould come under my 
care. 

Another reaſon why this ſpecies of gonorrhœa 
ſeldom happens, is this; the ducts of Cowper's 
glands, before they terminate in the urethra, 
are ſurrounded for about an inch by the little 
cellules of which the ſides of that canal are com- 
poled ; now theſe cellules are in the time of 


coition filled and diſtended with blood and ani- 
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mal ſpirits, and thus muſt neceſſarily compreſs 
theſe ducts in ſuch a manner, that the ve. 
nereal virus can by no means enter them, or at 
leaſt with the utmoſt difficulty, and in a very 
ſmall quantity. 

The following are the obſervations made by 
me, reſpecting the gonorrhcea, on opening a dead 
bady, in which Cowper's glands alone were in- 
fected with the venereal virus: I ſhall give an 
account in another memoir of the obſervations 
that I made on other bodies infected with the 
ſame diſorder, and in which the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe was either in the proſtate glands or in 
the ſeminal velicles. 

Having opened the urethra of this ſubje& on 
the upper fide from one extremity to the other, 
I remarked, 

1. That the internal ſurface of the canal of 
the urethra, from the end of the glans penis to 
the months of the ducts of Cowper's glands, was 
moiſtened with a liquor ſimilar to that which I had 
before forced out of the urethra by preven g the 
glans penis. 

29, That throughout the fame extent of the 
canal of the urethra, the ſides were harder and 
thicker than in the other parts. 

30. That at the place where the ducts of Cow- 
per's glands opened into the urethra, there was 
a red 
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a red ſpot about four lines broad, which extended, 
itſelf more towards the left than towards the 
right ſide. 

4. That near the middle of this ſpot there 
was an ulcer, in ſhape nearly round, and about 
half a line in diameter, which had corroded a 
conſiderable portion of the edges of the mouth 
of the left duct, and a ſmall portion of the urethra 
around it, 

59. That this duct contained in its cavity a 
yellow liquor, ſomewhat inclining to a green, 
and that its tunics were of a reddiſh colour, 
harder and thicker than in their natural ſtate. 

60. That the body of the gland belonging to 
this duct was extremely hard, red, and tumeſied, 
and that the liquor which was preſſed out of 
it, was like unto that which was found in the 
cavity of its duct. 

7*. That there was leſs alteration both in the 
ſolid and fluid parts of the right gland and of 
its duct; perhaps becauſe a ſmaller portion of 
virus had been applied to it, or becauſe this virus 
could not inſinuate itſelf into it with the ſame 
facility, as into the other, or probably becauſe it 
had not the ſame pre- diſpoſition to receive the 
infection. | HER 

89. That the virulent liquor contained in the 
bodies of theſe glands, and in their ducts, was 
thicker, more viſcid, yellower, and approaching 

. more 
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more to a green colour than that contained in the 
canal of the urethra. It is however by no means 
difficult to account for theſe circumſtances. 
There was a greater degree of inflammation in 
theſe glands than in the urethra, and the virulent 
liquor that flowed into the canal of the urethra, 
was mixed with the natural liquor proceeding 


from the proſtate and other glands of this ſame 


canal, by which means it muſt neceflarily be 
rendered more fluid, and its colour much fainter. 

I alſo obſerved, that from the part where the 
ducts of Cowper's glands opened into the cavity 
of the urethra, unto the bulb of this canal, there 
was no appearance of venereal virus ; this, how- 
ever, is by no means wonderful; for the viru- 
lent liquor flowing from theſe glands into the 
cavity of the urethra, and which might infect 
this portion of its canal, is carried in a very 
oppoſite direction, and is thus determined, not 
only by the ſituation and direction of the mouths 
of the ducts of theſe glands, but alſo by the 
liquor that flows from the proſtate and other 
glands of the urethra, which having its deter- 
mination always towards the glans penis, puſhes 
forwards the liquor of Cowper's glands, which 
it meets with 1n 1ts paſſage. 


Symptoms 
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Symptoms by which a Gonorrhæa affecting Cooper's 
Glands may be diſcovered in living Perſons. 


10. The patient labouring under this ſpecies 
of gonorrhea feels conſiderable pain about the 
middle of the perinzum, becauſe the ducts of 
theſe glands terminate in the canal of the 
urethra about that part. 

20. He alſo feels a pain about the anus, becauſe 
the bodies of theſe glands are ſituated in that 
part. 

39. The ſurgeon upon examination cannot 
fail to remark near the anus a remarkable ſwell- 
ing, which is nothing elſe but theſe glands in- 
flamed and tumehed. 

4*. The diſcharge in this ſpecies of gonor- 
rhœa is not very copious, becauſe the glands 
that furniſh the diſcharged liquor are very ſmall, 
and becauſe the paſſages through which it muſt 
paſs render its courſe through them very diſſi- 
cult, conſequently a ſmall quantity only will be 
evacuated. 

5. And laſtly, the ſymptoms accompanying 
this diſorder are mild and few in number, be- 


cauſe the quantity of the virulent matter that is 


diſcharged in this gonorrhea is neceſſarily but 
ſmall, on account of the reaſons before given, 
and alſo of the very ſmall diſtance it has to paſs 
before it be diſcharged out of the urethra. 


The 
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De Prognoſtic of this Diſorder. 
A gonorrhea affecting Cowper's glands is by 


no means ſo dangerous, and is alſo much more 
eaſily cured than either of the other ſpecies of 


this diſeaſe. 


It is not ſo dangerous, becauſe it is not accom- 
panied with ſo many ſymptoms, and theſe at 
the ſame time are much leſs violent, 

It is alſo more eaſily cured, becauſe the prac- 
titioner is not only able to employ all the reme- 
dics that are uſed in curing the other ſpecies of 
gonorrhea, but alſo other remedies particularly 
uſeful in this ſpecies, and which cannot be em- 
ployed, at leaſt with the ſame advantage, in the 
cure of the others, 


The Method of Cure. 


The remedies peculiarly fitted to the cure of 
this ſpecies of gonorrhcea, viz. that affecting 
Cowper's glands, are fomentations, cataplaſms, 


and the ſemi-cupium. 


The cataplaſms and fomentations ought to be 
of the emollient kind, and moreover are to be 
applied immediately to the parts affected. Ap- 


plications ſo much the more certainly effectual, 


as 
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as theſe parts, on account of their being ſituated 
near the ſkin, muſt neceſſarily receive from 


them all the ſalutary cfiets they are capable of 
producing. 


The ſemi-cupium is uſo capable of rendering 
very great aſſiſtance towards the cure, ſince the 
effects produced by it may be eaſily communi- 
cated to the parts affected, 

By the means of theſe three remedies, it 
appears that we are enabled to anſwer the prin- 
cipal indications in the cure of this diſorder, 
which is properly only an inflammation of Cow- 
per's glands, 

Theſe principal indications are to ſoften, re- 
lax, and cool the parts affected, which are hard 
ſwelled, and very much heated; and alfo to 


take off that acrimony of the humours which 
nouriſhes the diſorder. 


N' XIIV. 
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No XILIV. 


An Account of a Girl who lived near Four Years 
without taking any kind of nouriſhment except 
cold Water, Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, P Annte 17 56, page 49. 


er have already been many examples of 
people, who from various circumſtances 
have lived a conſiderable time without eating ; 
the following is a very extraordinary and recent 
caſe of this kind, which was communicated to 
the Academy by M. Lardillon. 
Chriſtian Michelot, daughter of a vine- dreſſer 
at Pomard, within half a league of Beaume, on 
the ninth day of November 1751, and in the 
eleventh year of her age, was ſeized with a 


fever, ſuppoſed to be the fore- runner of the 
meaſles, which diſeaſe was epidemic at that 


time in Pomard. At the firſt attack ſhe took 


ſome light ptiſan that was ordered for her; but 


thongh ſeveral other remedies were preſcribed 


for her afterwards, ſhe could never be prevailed 
upon to ſwallow any thing except cold water. 
Contrary to expectation, however, no eruption 
appeared, and all the ſymptoms vaniſhed except 
a violent pain of the head, which was ſometimes 
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ſo very troubleſome, as to make her rife from 
her bed and roll about on the floor ; one morn- 
ing, upon her father's attempting to raiſe her 
rather too ronghly, ſhe fell into a ſyncope fo 
complete, and remained in it ſo long, that her 
friends believed her to be dead. 

A few days after this accident had happened, 
ſhe loſt the uſe of all her limbs, which, however, 
{till retained their flexibility, though only in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of a recently dead body. 

Some time afterwards ſhe recovered her appe- 
tite and the uſe of her ſpcech, but the pain of her 
head ſtill continued; and ſoon afterwards ſhe was 


| ſeized with a dreadful delirium, accompanied 


with fright, convulſions, ſtartings, twitchings 
and tremors in the legs and arms; her agitation 
was ſo great, and her efforts ſo ſtrong, that it 


was with the utmoſt difficulty the could be kept 
in bed. | 


Bleeding in the fect, and bliſtering plaiſters 
applied to the legs, gave her but very little relief; 
and ſhe was ſoon afterwards ſuddenly ſeized 
with a remarkable degree of weakneſs, fell into 
a ſtate of total inactivity, loſt the uſe of all her 
limbs, and was deprived of her appetite and of 
her ſpeech ; ſhe only retained her ſight, feeling, 
and the powers of reſpiration, Her reaſon gra- 


dually returned, in proportion as the delirium 
5 left 
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left her, which indeed continued but a little 
while, ſo that at length ſhe was able, by means 
of inarticulate ſounds, to expreſs her approba- 
tion or diſapprobation of any thing ; theſe ſounds 
were at firſt confined to two, but ſhe afterwards 
encreaſed their number, and begaa alſo to make 
ſome motions with her hands, which encreaſed 
in proportion with the number of theſe ſounds :; 
during the time ſhe was in this ſituation, ſhe 
took nothing but cold water, and even that at 
firſt in a very ſmall quantity. Her abdomen was 
contracted to ſuch a degree, that one might al- 
moſt feel the vertebræ through it, without be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh any of the contained 
viſcera. 

It appeared as if this part, together with the 
lower extremities, to which nothing remained 
but the ſenſe of feeling, laboured under an in- 
complete palſy: the other parts of her body 
retained their natural colour, her complexion 
was freſh, her lips red, her eyes lively, and her 
pulſe ſtrong and regular. 

She continued in the ſame ſituation without 
any variation, except that after ſome time ſhe 
drank the water with more eaſe and in a greater 
quantity than at firſt, 

A phyſician reſiding at Beaume, who ſaw her 
in this ſtate, could not be perſuaded that water 


6 was 
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was her only ſuſtenance, and to be fully certain 
of the matter, gave her in charge to a lady 
whoſe veracity he could depend upon, and by 
whom he was aſſured of the truth of the fact. 

He attempted to deceive the patient by cauſing 
weak veal broth well clarified to be given to her 
inſtead of water; he deceived indeed her ſenſes, 
but not her ſtomach, for immediately after tak- 
ing it ſhe was ſeized with a nauſea and violent 
convulſion; ſo that by this trick of the phyſician 
the patient was thrown into a fever. 

After ſhe had left this lady's houſe, her father 
took her with him on a pilgrimage ; on her re- 
turn, ſhe became ſo exceedingly thirſty as to 
make very great efforts to call for drink, and by 
theſe efforts recovered her ſpeech, which was 
never after loſt, but on the contrary became daily 
more perfect. She now took in a much greater 
quantity of drink than ſhe had done before, 
which was plentifully paſſed off by urine: on 
account of her long abſtinence from food, 
as may be naturally ſuppoſed, ſhe ſeldom or 
never vilited the neceſſary, She recovered the 
uſe of her hands ſo as to be able to ſpin, dreſs 
herſelf, and to uſe two little crutches; by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of which ſhe was able to walk on her 
knees, being as yet incapable of making uſe of her 
legs, and was alſo enabled to convey herſelf to 

5 Half 
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her bucket which contained all her proviſions, 
and even to viſit ſome near neighbours. It was 
in this ſtate that M. Lardillon ſaw her on the 
gth day of December 1754, which was above 
three years ſince the beginning of her diforder. 


He obſerved that ſhe began at this time to move 


her right knee, and that the thigh and leg of 
the ſame ſide, as alſo her hands and arms 
were not emaciated, that her ſkin was ſoft, her 
viſage full, and that ſhe poſſeſſed a ſerenity of 
countenance, which by no means indicated any 
diſorder; theſe circumſtances encouraged him 
to prognoſticate that ſhe would perfectly recover 
her health, and that even in a much ſhorter time, 
than could be imagined. Neither was he de- 
ceived in his prognoſtic ; for immediately after 
ſhe arrived at that age, in which the menſtrual 
flux generally takes place, her appetite gradually 
returned, ſhe began to take ſolid food, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome mild remedies, all 
the ſymptoms of her diſorder in a little time 
diſappeared, ſo that in July 1955, her appetite 
was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, and ſhe walked 


without crutches, after having lived near four 


years without taking any ſort of nouriſhment 
except water. Notwithſtanding the very high 
degree of perfection to which the preſent age 


has brought the knowledge of the human body 
and 
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and of the animal ceconomy, it is ſtill however 


very difficult, if not entirely impoſſible, to ac- 
count for ſuch phænomena. 


No XLV. 


Further Obſervations on the Caſe of the Girl who 
lived Four Years without taking any other Nou- 
riſhnent than Water. Hiſtoire de P Academie 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annte 1761, 
Page 59. 


HE Academy publiſhed in the volume for 
the year 1756 a very extraordinary caſe 
that had been communicated by M. Lardillon 
concerning a girl of Pomard, half a league diſ- 
tance from Beaume, who had lived near four 
years without taking any other nouriſhment 
than pure water, and who had been at the ſame 
time totally incapable of uſing her legs, the 
whole accompanied with very ſevere and extra- 
ordinary ſymptoms ; yet notwithſtanding all 
theſe unfortunate circumſtances the girl was per- 
fectly cured according to the prognoftic of 
M. Lardillon, as ſoon as ſhe became ſubject to 
the menſtrual diſcharge. 
This very intereſting fact engaged the eden 


tion of M. Lardillon, from the ſummer of the 
Vol. I. No IV, 81 year 
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year 1755, at which time his former account 
ended, till the year 1739. | 


The following are his obſervations. 


Chriſtian Michelot (for this was the name of 
the girl) enjoyed a tolerable good ſtate of health 
from the year 1755, when ſhe began to have her 
menſes, until the year 1759. Her appetite was 
perfectly good, but ſhe ſeldom went without 
crutches, except a very ſhort diſtance. 

About the beginning of ſpring ſhe complained 
of ſuch very acute pains in her legs, and of ſuch 
long duration, as very much affrighted her pa- 
rents, who, thinking it neceſſary to implore the 


Divine aſſiſtance, ſent her on a pilgrimage to 


Notre Dame de PEtang, where ſhe had already 
been in the beginning of her diſorder. She there 
indeed found relief, but in a different manner 


from what had been expected, 


In her former illneſs, the very great degree of 
thirſt that ſhe ſuffered in returning home, cauſed 
her to make ſuch efforts to ſpeak as ſet her 
tongue at liberty; but in the preſent caſe, the 
many ſevere jolts that ſhe received in going ten 


leagues in a cart, the efforts that ſhe made in 


aſcending upon her knees a high and ſteep moun- 


tain, on which the chapel ſtood, and alſo in de- 


ſcending from the chapel in the ſame manner, 
to 
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to which may alſo be added the anxiety of mind 
reſpecting her recovery, and the heat of her ima- 
gination, were perhaps the phyſical cauſes that 
God had thought fit to make uſe of in order to 
grant her that aſſiſtance ſhe had demanded of him. 
In ſhort, ſhe returned in ſuch a good ſtate of 
health, as not only to be able to help herſelf, 
but alſo to aſſiſt at the vintage, with as great 
exactneſs as any of her companions. 

M. Lardillon, who ſaw her in the beginning 
of November 17g9, found her walking with a 
firm and eaſy ſtep, ſaw her aſcend a very long 
and ſteep ſtair-caſe, and alſo cauſed her to make 
a curteſy, in doing which, he obſerved that ſhe 
bent her knees with great facility ; her parents, 
however, confeſſed that ſince the beginning of, 
winter they had perccived the health of their 
daughter to be very unſteady, and that the cure 
was by no means ſo perfect as they had at firſt 
imagined it to be; upon which M. Lardillon 
adviſed them to carry her to Beaume to take the 
advice of Meflrs. Ganiere and Paten, phyſicians 
of that town, how to proceed in order to render 
the cure of their daughter complete. 

She performed the journey on foot, and 
walked near an hour in the town before ſhe 
came to the houſe where M. Lardillon and theſe 
two gentlemen were waiting for her ; ſhe 'was 
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quently very tired and much out of breath. Her 
legs and feet ſeemed to be in their natural ſtate, 
but a ſmall ſwelling that they remarked above 
the ancle gave occaſion to ſome enquiries ; they 
learned from her anſwers that her menſes were 
not as they ought to be, either with reſpe& to 
their quantity or quality, and that ſhe vomited 
up all the food that ſhe ate, except bread and 
water; from this circumſtance it was eaſy to con- 
clude, that there was ſomething contained in the 
ſtomach and primæ viz, which ought to be eva- 
cuated ; therefore, in order to prevent the bad 
effects that might be produced from this during 
the winter, they propoſed that ſhe ſhould go into 
the Hoſpital of Beaume, where they would be 
able to give her the neceſſary aſſiſtance ; to this 
propoſal ſhe readily afſented. Nevertheleſs ſhe 
did not keep her promiſe, neither did ſhe make 
uſe of any kind of remedy ; ſhe was, however, 
ſo perfectly recovered, that in the month of De- 
cember 1761, ſhe enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, 
which ſhe has preſerved about two years, and 
now walks with the greateſt facility, works at 
her trade, which is that of a ſeamſtreſs, and is 
allo in exceeding good plight. 

In ſhort, M. Lardillon looks upon her as per- 
fectly cured, and indeed there is every appear- 
ance that ſhe will tor the future be happy enough 

to 
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to eſcape being mentioned any more, at- leaſt 
under the ſame title, in the Hiſtory of the 
Academy. | 


NY XLVI. 


A very remarkable Inſtance of Abſtinence. Hiſtoire 
de P Acadimie Royale des Sciences de Paris, 
P Annee 1761, page 27. 


N the 17th of December 1761, nine la- 
bourers being at work in a coal-mine near 
Charleroy, one of them made a hole in a place 
which contained a very great quantity of water, 
that had been collected together from an antient 
work, and of which they had at that time no 
knowledge; this water ruſhed out with ſuch 
prodigious violence and impetuoſity, that only 
two of the workmen were able to eſcape its fury, 
to make their way to the ſhaft of the pit, and 
to get out of ie by means of the bucket in which 
the coals are drawn up; the other ſeven were 
overwhelmed and hurried away by the torrent 
and by the rubbiſh that it ſwept along with it; 
one of theſe men, however, named Evard, and 
about thirty years of age, was fortunate enough 
to ſave his life, by getting into a higher part 
of one of the galleries leading to the opening 

1 : deſtined 
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deſtined to furniſh the bottom of the mine with 
freſh air. The water having afterwards flowed 
into the loweſt places, Evard found himſelf in- 
deed out of danger of drowning, but incloſed 
between theſe two openings, both of which were 
cloſed up by means of the ruins that the water 
had occaſioned; to add to his misfortune, his 
cloaths were wet, the bad air of the place incom- 
moded him very conſiderably, and he had ſuf- 
fered very much from the ſhocks he had received 
from the different ſubſtances, along with which 


he had been hurried away. All this, however, 


did not prevent him from frequently calling out 
for aſſiſtance, but in vain; and after having 
reached the little eminence, which was his aſylum, 
he fell aſleep through mere fatigue; on awak- 
ing he found his cloaths dry, but he had no fort 
of proviſions, except four candles, which he 
found in his pocket, but of which he did not 
make the leaſt uſe during his abode in this abyſs; 


for, notwithitanding his hunger, he could not 


overcome the repugnance he felt againit ſuch diſ- 
agreeable food ; he lived nine days in this ſub- 
terraneous abode without taking any ſort of 
nouriſhment, except having drank three times of 


that water which had been the cauſe of his miſ- 
fortune, 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding this long and ſevere faſting, 
he had ſufficient ſtrength to go backward and 
forward, and to endeavour to make himſelf 
heard, but he ſaid that he frequently found him- 
ſelf very drowſy, and that he believed that he 
ſlept a great deal, which was indeed the belt 
thing for him in ſuch a ſituation. 

During all this time, his comrades imagining 
that all thoſe who remained in the pit had pe- 
riſhed, made not the leaſt ſearch for them : on 
the twenty-ſixth, however, they began to clear 
the galleries of the rubbiſh, and to ſearch for the 
dead bodies near the principal entrance of the 
mine. Evard heard the noiſe they made, and 
even underſtood ſome part of their diſcourſe ; 
this was ſufficient to make him cry as loud as he 
could, and alſo to ſtrike with a pick-ax which 
he had with him; but a new circumſtance had 
nearly rendered theſe efforts uſeleſs; for his com- 
rades ſuppoling the noiſe proceeded from a ſpirit, 
were ſo affrighted as to deſiſt from their work: 
happily for him, however, another company of 
labourers arrived, who being juſt come from 
drinking freely, were conſequently much more 
bold ; theſe wrought without dread until they 
came to the very part in which he was; imme- 
diately on the firſt opening being made, he 
ſeized one of thoſe labourers about the neck, and 
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never quitted his hold until he was brought up 
out of the mine; they inſtantly carried him to 
the curate's houſe, where near an hundred people 
were afſembled to ſee him; the air no- wiſe in- 
commoded him, but perceiving that there were 
ſome apples roaſting at the fire, he ſeized and 
ate them with the greateſt avidity, after which he 
drank three half glaſſes of white wine : they then 
conducted him to a neighbouring houſe, where 
M. Santorrin, ſurgeon- major of Charleroy, con- 
fined him to a ſtrict regimen, allowing him at 
firſt, only ſix cupfuls of broth and the ſame num- 
ber of biſcuits in the day; in a little time, how- 
ever, ſome veal and fowl were added, and he 
returned by little and little to his former manner 
of living ; but it was fix days before he could 
take his natural fleep, and not leſs than three 
weeks before he was able to return to his own 
houſe, although not above a quarter of a league 
diſtance; it was alſo a long time before he was 
ſufficiently recovered to follow his former em- 
ployment. The Academy have already publiſhed 
ſeveral examples of perſons who have lived along 
time without any other nouriſhment than water, 
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Obſervations on the Union Hractures of the Bones, 
| By M. du Hamel. Memoires de P Academie 


Royale des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annee 1741, 
97. 


II has been a long time agreed to by the 
faculty, that diſſections of all the different 
kinds of animals are very proper, in order to 
throw a greater light upon the anatomy of the 
human body: and, indeed, how few diſcoveries 
of any importance have been made in this art, 
for which we are indebted to what is generally 
called comparative anatomy. 

It is not my intention to ſpeak hcre of the 
{imple diſſections of different animals; for how- 
ever exactly theſe may be performed, they can 
never do more than produce materials, highly 
valuable indeed, but which require, in order to 
be made really uſeful, that the anatomiſt ſhould 
underſtand how to compare together in a proper 
manner the ſame viſcera, taken from a number 
of animals of different kinds, ſo that uſeful conſe- 
quences may be drawn from this compariſon 
with reſpect to their uſe, their true organization, 
their evolution, or their growth. 


7 It 
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It muſt certainly be allowed that this ſpecies 
of anatomy poſſeſſes advantages, which cannot be 
found in that, which is entirely confined to the 


diſſection of human bodies; for, beſides the cir- 


cumſtance of the ſame viſcus appearing in differ- 
ent animals under ſuch particular forms as might 
be very favourable to our enquiries, we alſo 
know that the generality of anatomiſts are inca- 
pable, without the greateſt difficulty, of procur- 
ing human ſubjects; and that even if a ſufficient 
number of ſuch can be procured, they are merely 
dead bodies; whereas, on the other hand, the 
comparative anatomiſt can diſpoſe according to 


his pleafure of the lives of animals, and ſacrifice 


as many of them as he pleaſes for his inſtruction. 

He will ſometimes be able to cauſe in them 
diſorders, and will then diflect them, in or- 
der to diſcover the progreſs of the diſeaſe ; at 
other times, if he ſhould be happy enough to 
cure the diſorder that he had occaſioned, he will 
endeavour by diſſections to diſcover the effect, 
which the remedies he employed had produced. 

On ſuch occaftons it is unreaſonable that we 
ſhould be ſparing of the lives of animals, it is 
impoſſtble that they can be employed for a better 
purpoſe ; more animals will periſh every day to 
indulge the luxury of our tables, than will ever 


be deftroyed by the Enife of the anatomiſt in his 


very 
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very uſeful reſearches, the chief aim of which 
is the preſervation of health and the cure of 
diſeaſes. ; Bhs 
It is this method, ſo happily pointed out by 
Malpighi, Grew, Lewenhoeck, Du Verney, Pe- 
rault, &c. which I have always endeavoured to 
follow ; and if at any time that I laboured at 
the anatomy of a pear, I have been happy 
enough to preſent, in ſome kind of order, 
the diſpoſition of the organs which offered them- 
ſelves to my view ; I acknowledge that I am in- 
debted for it to the knowledge that I had of the 
anatomy of animals; but at preſent the caſe is 
quite different ; it is the anatomy of vegetables 


which has furniſhed me with new light with re- 


ſpect to that of animals; and the obſervations that 
I made upon the re-union of broken trees, have 
enabled me to make a diſcovery equally impor- 
tant to natural philoſophy, anatomy, and ſur- 


gery, upon the formation of the callus in frac- 
tures of the bones, 


In the Memoir that I read to the Academy in 
the year 1738, and in which I examined the 
effects produced by the madder roots upon the 
bones of ſuch animals as had eaten it together 
with their alimeats for ſome time, I affirmed that 
in my experiments Thad perceived ſomething very 
intereſting reſpecting the formation of the callus, 

| joining 
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joining together the parts of a broken bone; 
but at the ſame time I informed you that I 
would not again mention this matter to the Aca- 
demy, until I ſhould be more fully convinced 
from other experiments, of what I believed I had 
feen : I have made theſe experiments myſelf, and 
they have thoroughly ſatisfied me that I was not 
deceived, on whieh account I am induced to 
propoſe a new idea, which I believe to be well 
founded, concerning the formation of that bony 
protuberance, which is called a callus, and which 
re-unates fractured bones. 

We are generally contented with ſaying, that 
this protuberance is formed by a diſcharge of a 
bony liquor which is ſuppoſed to tranſude either 
from the bone itſelf, or from the neighbouring 
parts, and it is alſo believed, that this bony 
liquid ſolders the two ends of a broken bone, 
nearly in the ſame manner as a plumber would 
ſolder with melted tin the ends of a tube. 
Others have ſuppoſed, that beſides this diſcharge 
of bony liquid, the extremities of the fractured 
bony fibres were lengthened and were joined to 
each other much in the ſame manner as the ſoft 
or fleſhy parts unite together. I know very 
well that theſe explanations are by no means 
ſatisfactory to good anatomiſts, and if ſuch have 
made uſe of theſe principles in their leſſons or 

i in 
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in their works, it was only in expectation of 
the diſcovery of ſomething better; for if we may 
find in books of anatomy ſome ideas different 
from thoſe which I had juſt mentioned, ſuch 
ideas not being founded upon repeated and ſatiſ- 
factory experiments, have not been adopted, 
but have been treated as a mere ſyſtem, and 
have been added to the number of thoſe produc- 
tions of the human underſtanding, which are 
liable every inſtant to be proved falſe by expe- 
rience, and to be diſowned by nature, 
I have carefully avoided this uncertain method, 
and in this Memoir will be found only a ſeries 
of experiments, from whence ariſe fimple conſe- 
quences, which have imperceptibly enabled me 
to acquire a better knowledge of the manner in 
which nature operates in uniting fractures of 
the bones. 


Experiment the Firſt, 


I broke the great bone of the leg of a pigeon, 
which I immediately reduced, and applied over 
it a proper bandage. The leg and thigh were at 
firſt ſwelled, but this ſwelling diſappeared in two 
or three days; after which, the bandage being 
taken off, a little protuberance about the ſize of 
a bean, covering and infolding the fracture, was 
felt under the fleſh. 

This 
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This pigeon died in conſequence of the frac- 
ture, which enabled me to examine what nature 
had already done towards the re- union of the 
bone of this animal. After I had taken away all 
the muſcles, I found the bone in its natural ſtate, 
except that the place of the fracture was covered 
with a ſoft tumour about the ſize of a bean, and 
which becoming imaller towards the extremi- 
ties, aſſumed the figure of an olive, or rather 
that of a ſpindle. 

In forcing a little the extremity of the bone, 
we could eaſily perceive that the re- union of the 
fracture was ſtill very weak, and that it would 
not be difficult to diſorder the whole. 

I opened the tumour which I have juſt men- 
tioncd, and obſerved that the bone was in no- 
wiſe changed, and that it was abſolutely in the 
fame ſtate in which it would have appeared, 
if examined immediately after it had been broken; 
it was therefore only this ſoft tumour that kept 
the two ends of the bone together ; but what was 
that which formed this tumour ? or what would 
have become of it afterwards ! I propoſe theſe 
queſtions to myſelf, and ſhall attempt to throw 
{ome light upon them. 

With regard to the firſt, I was a long time 

ago very certain that the tumour had no conſi- 
derable adheſion to the parts that covered it. 


I fully 
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I fully believed that I had diſcovered ſome 
veſſels and ſome fibres which were inſerted in it, 
but at the ſame time I knew that it had not an 
intimate union with the neighbouring muſcles, 
as it was ſeparated from them with the greateſt 
eaſe, : 

In diſſecting this tumour with the greateſt care 
and attention I obſerved that it adhered more 
firmly to the bone, yet this adheſion was only. by 
very weak fibres, inſomuch that I ſeparated it 
intire with a very little patience and trouble, 
and the bone remained as clean and even as that 
of the other leg which had remained in its natu- 
ral ſtate; in purſuing the diflection, I came at 
laſt to the thin part of this tumour, when I found 
that I had nothing more to ſeparate than the pe- 
rioſteum, which every one knows to be a mem- 
brane of conſiderable ſtrength, covering all the 
bones. | 

All theſe circumſtances appeared to me very 
ſingular and very different from the general re- 
ceived principles of anatomy : Iredoubled there- 
fore my attention, and divided the tumour into 
ſeveral laminæ, every one of which terminated 
in the perioſteum, which alſo was divided into 
layers, from whence I was perfectly convinced 
that the tumour of which I have ſpoken, was 
certainly a continuation of the perioſteum, that 

2 Was 
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was tumefied in the place where the bone was 
fractured: it ſtill, however, remained an obje& 
of enquiry what would have become of this tu- 
mour ; every thing appeared to me to indicate 
that it was deſtined to form the callus ; whether 
I regarded its ſituation, for it infolded the bone 
preciſely at the place of the fracture; its nou- 
riſhment, for it was of the ſame conſiſtence that 
we find the bones to be of before they become 
hard; or its texture, for it was formed of ſeveral 
layers, in the ſame manner as the bones are; 
yet, notwithſtanding all theſe probabilities (ſo 
difficult a thing it is to abandon opinions to which 
we have been attached for a long time) it was 
with great difficulty that I could perſuade myſelf 
that the perioſteum could become offified, and 
that it was the only cauſe of the re-union of a 
fractured bone; I therefore propoſed to make 
other experiments, in order to elucidate a fact 
which appeared. to me to merit the * at- 
tention. 

With this vicw, l took fix young pigeons 
which were entirely fledged, broke a leg of each 
as in the former experiment, reduced the frac- 
tures, applied a ſmall bandage, marked each of 
them in order to diſtinguiſh them from one an- 
other, and fed them with the greateſt care. 


Expert nent 
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Experiment the Second. 


Ihe leg of one of theſe young pigeons be- 
came gangrenous, which I believed was owing 
to the bandage being rolled too tight ; for I 
have remarked in all my experiments, that no- 
thing is ſo dangerous as to bind up the fracture 
too tight, eſpecially at firſt, when the broken 
limb ſeldom fails to become very conſiderably 
ſwelled; this pigeon died two days after the 
operation had been performed. 

I diſſected the broken leg, and found that the 
perioſteum which was about the fracture was 
already become very thick and could be ſe- 
parated into ſeveral laminæ, and that part which 
touched the bone ſeemed to be conſiderably 
firmer than the more external part which was 
furrounded by the muſcles; the broken bone was 
ſmooth and even throughout all its ſurface, and 
the extremitics of the fracture were in the ſame 
ſtate as if the bone had been broken only at that 
inſtant. 

It is certainly true that we learn nothing from 
this experiment but what I had taken notice of 
before, nevertheleſs it furniſhes me with all that 
expected from it, that is, with ſufficient matter 
to confirm my firſt obſervations, ſince it proves 
that the perioſteum is tumeſied upon the trac- 
Vol. I. Ne V. be - tured 
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tured part, and that the broken bone remains 
in theſame ſtate in which it was when firſt broken. 
TI ſhall only remark once for all in the following 
experiments, in which this circumſtance was 
exactly the ſame, that oppoſite to the fracture 
the perioſteum was tinged internally with a little 
blood, which came from the blood veſlels of the 
marrow, and that in the ſame place there was a 
ſmall effuſion of a liquor reſembling lymph. 


Experiment the Third. 


Io follow all the various changes which hap- 
pened in the tumour of which I have ſpoken ; 1 
killed a pigeon two days after that mentioned in 
the ſecond experiment, which was four days 
after the time of the fracture. The tumour was 
more conſiderable than in the preceding experi- 
ment, both with regard to its thickneſs and ex- 
tent; and it alſo appeared to me to be much 
harder; I diflected it, and I obſerved that the 
ends of the broken bone for about two lines or 
two lines and a half, computing from the frac- 
tured part, were ſmooth, even, and indeed ex- 
actly in the fame ſtate as if the fracture had been 
made only an inſtant before. 

Near this place the bone was a little thicker, 
and its ſurface ſomewhat uneven and rough. 


In 
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In ſcraping theſe inequalities with the point 
of a ſcalpel, I found them ſofter than the reſt of 
the bone; they came off in grains. 

The internal laminz of the tumour was carti- 
laginous and firmer than the external laminæ, 
which appeared to be membranous. In the place 
alſo where the bone was rough, the internal 
membrane of the tumour adhered more firmly to 
the bone than in thoſe places where the bone was 
ſmooth : every thing elſe was in the ſame ſtate as 
in the former experiments, and ſerved only to 
confirm my firſt obſervations. 

We have here what may certainly be regarded 
23 a beginning of oſſiſication, and this is pro- 
bably a lamina of the per:oſtceum which is at- 
tached to the bone, while the internal laminæ 
being firmer than the external, ſeem as if they 
would offify in their turn ; it is the confirmation 
of theſe facts that we ought to expect in the 
tollowing experiments. 


Experiment the Fourth. 


Two days more bcing elapſed, that is to fav, 
on the ſixth day after the fracture, we killed the 
third pigeon. 

Notwithſtanding the bone of this bird had 
been broken in a ſlanting direction, every thing 
icemed ſuficiently conformable with the former 

6c 2 experi 
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experiments, the tumour was only a little harder, 
was alſo ſomewhat leſs, and was more eaſily and 
diſtinctly divided into laminæ. But a remark- 
able circumſtance, and peculiar to this experi- 
ment, was obſerved, viz. in reducing the frac- 
ture the extremities of the broken bone were not 
exactly joined together, but lapped over each 
each other about three lines; this circumſtance 
occaſioned the following remarks: 

19, That the thickening of the perioſteum 
was leſs conſiderable between the two bones, in 
compariſon with what it was in all the parts that 
touched the fleſh. 

20. Theperioſteum that was torn manifeſteditfelf 
between the two bones by fibres which extended 
from one fractured extremity to the other; in 
ſhort, the tumour was not of a regular figure as 
in the former experiments, but was rendered a 
little oblique on account of the fold of the perio- 
ſteum; with regard to the other circumſtances, 
the ends of the fractured bone remained, as in- 
the former experiments, fuch as they would have: 
appeared on the firſt day of the fracture. 


Experiment the Fifth. 


Eight days after, reckoning always from the 
time of the fracture, I killed the fourth pigeon, 
the 
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the tumour was ſmaller and harder than in the 
former experiment. 

I difſefted the perioſteum, and took off the 
cartilaginous part of the tumour, but could not 
perceive the fracture, for it was covered by 2 
bony incruſtation, which however was not very 
thick. 

Having afterwards ſplit this bone length-wile, 
I could eaſily diſtinguiſh the old bone in the in- 
ternal part from that which had been formed 
ſince the fracture, as well by its hardneſs and 
denſity, which were much greater, as by its co- 
lour, which was whiter. 

We may eaſily perceive by this ſeries of expe- 
riments, that the cartilaginous tumour which 
infolds the fracture hardens by little and little, 
and there is no reaſon to doubt but it produces 
that bony callus, the formation of which is the 
principal object of my enquiries, but this callus 
is at preſent very tender; let us therefore con- 
tinue to follow it in its progreſs. 


Experiment the Sixth, 


The fifth pigeon was killed on the tenth day 
after the fracture. In tracing the perioſteum 
from one of the proceſles to the tumour, it was 
very eaſily and clearly perceived that this mem- 
brane implanted itſelf into the callus, or to ſpeak 


2 3 more 
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more plainly, that the laminæ of the perioſteum 
became thicker in order to form that portion of 
the tumour which was not yet hardened; and 
that many fibres of the internal part of the pe- 
rioſteum, which could not be ſeparated from the 
bone without conſiderable difficulty, were im- 
planted in a portion of the callus that was already 
offified. 

The other circumſtances were the ſame as in 
the preceding experiment, excepting only that 
the tumour was ſomewhat lels, a circumitance to 
which it is neceſſary to pay a proper attention. 

Theſe tumours increaſe in ſize for ſome days, 
but afterwards diminiſh very much, though always 
in proportion to the progrels made by the oſliſi- 
cation. 

Experiment the Seventh. 

The ſixth pigeon was not killed till fifteen days 
after the fracture, in order to allow ſufficient 
time for a more perfect formation of the callus; 
I now expected to have found the tumour en- 
tirely oflified, as I had often obſerved it to be 
after a ſimilar interval of time, but was deceived; 
a wound (that I had made on the wing of this 
bird for particular intentions, which I ſhall men- 
tion on another occaſion) had rendered this ani- 
mal tick, and the callus was ſcarcely better 
formed than in the rene experiments, in- 


ſomuch 
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ſomuch that the external part of the tumour was 
cartilaginous, and the internal part oflified. 
Having ſplit the bone lengthwiſe, we could per- 
ceive very clearly that the fractured ends of the 
bone did not in any ſhape contribute to form the 
callus, and that they were only kept together by 
a kind of bony ring, which formed the hard 
and internal part of the tumour. 

The experiments that I have now related cer- 
tainly throw a very great light upon the for- 
mation of the callus, which joins together the frac- 
tured extremities of bones; they have furniſhed 
me with a ſeries of obſervations, all concurring 
to prove that this callus is produced by a thick- 
ening and offification of the perioſteum. 

This diſcovery puts every thing 1n 1ts natural 
order, for it is certainly much leſs ſurpriſing 
that the perioſteum ſhould be oſſiſied, than that 
the glands, the blood veſſels, and the membranes 
ſhould become real bones. 

Such phænomena, however, are by no means 
rare; there 1s ſcarcely any anatomiſt who has 
not obſerved ſome of them, and who does not 
know that every bone is ſoft in its firſt ſtate. - 

If it ſhould be aſked why the perioſteum ſwells 
upon the part that is fractured, I would remark 
that the tendinous and aponeurotic parts are 
very ſubject to be tumeſied, and prove it parti- 

| 7 4 cularly 
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cularly by the lumps that ariſe on the head after 
it has received a blow, but I rather chooſe to 
confine myſelf to the fact; we perceive that the 
perioſteum ſwells, it is an obſervation that can- 
not be weakened by reaſonings. 

Nevertheleſs, in order to derive knowledge 
from every thing which appeared to me capable 
of furniſhing it, I propoſed to examine in what 
manner cicatrices of the bones are formed, 
by obſerving the progreſs of the cure of ſeyeral 
iight wounds, that I purpoſely made on 
them. 

For this purpoſe I took two young pigeons 
of the ſame age with thoſe uſed in the former 


experiments; a little puppy of fiftcen days old, 
and a young lamb. 


I pierced to a conſiderable depth the large bone 
of the leg of each of theſe animals, ſometimes _ 
with a fine needle, ſometimes with the point of a 
pair of dividers, that made the wound morc 
conſiderable, and at other times with A larger 
_ Inſtrument. | 


One of the pigeons was killed three days after 
it had received the {light wounds I have men- 
tioned z the other, however, was not killed until 


eight days after the 3 of che experi 
ment. | 


The 
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The puppy was ſuffered to live fifteen days, 
and the lamb a month, after the wounds had been 
inflicted. | 
Upon examining the bone of the pigeon which 
had been firſt killed, I obſerved that the perio- 
ſteum was ſwelled oppolite to the ſmall hole 
which had been made in the bone, and which 
was filled by a kind of ſtopper, evidently pro- 
duced from the thickening of the perioſteum. 


I diſſected this membrane, and began with 
ſeparating it from the bone towards one of the 
condyles ; the ſtopper came out of the hole 
without the leaſt difficulty, and remained at- 
tached to the perioſteum, of which it might 
caſily be perceived that it made a part. 

On diſſecting the ſecond pigeon, I found the 
little ſtopper adhering much more firmly to 
the bone than in the former, | 


This adheſion was ſo very conſiderable i in the 
little puppy, that I could not poſſibly ſeparate it 
from the bone; and I remarked in the lamb, 
that the perioſteum was in ſuch a ſound and per- 
fect ſtate, that it was with much difficulty that 
I could find out the part where the puncture 
had been made. 

I believe theſe experiments are ſufficiently de- 
ciſive to remove the principal difficulties that 
were met with in accounting for the re- union 


of 
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of fractures, and for the formation of cicatrices 
in the cure of wounds of the bones; for if we 
cannot without great difficulty conceive that ſtiff 
and hard fibres, ſuch as thoſe of the bones, are 
capable of being lengthened, extended, and 
cemented to each other, we have great reaſon 
to be ſatisfied when we find that it is the ſoft, 
pliant, and ductile fibres of the periofteum, which 
ſwell, which are lengthened, and which are ce- 
mented together. 

Neither ſhall we be any longer under any dif- 
ficulty of conceiving from whence the bony 
juice tranſudes, which is believed to be neceſ- 
fary for the formation of the callus and for 
filling up the wounds of the bones, ſince we 
find that it is the perioſteum which, after having 
filled the wounds of bones, or become tumefied 
about their fractures, afterwards takes the firm- 
neſs of a cartilage, and at length acquires the 
hardneſs and ſolidity of a bone. The uſe of the 
perioſteum ſhall no longer be only confined to 
the giving ſenſibility to the bones, as ſome ana- 
tomiſts have imagined, or to the rendering them 
of a proper ſhape, according to the opinion of 
others, or, agreeable to a very generally received 
opinion, to the containing the veſſels that are 
inſerted in the ſubſtance of the bone. From 
theſe obſervations we learn, that this membrane, 

2 I. 
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which incloſes every bone, 1s always ready to 
repair any damage which they may chance to 
have ſuffered. But if what I have ſaid upon the 
re-union of the bones be true, and if the cauſes be 
really produced by the oſſification of the perio- 
ſteum forming a bony ring about the fractured 
part, we ought to find on opening this ring, even 
many years after the callus had been formed, 
the two ends of the broken bone entirely ſepa- 
rate from each other. 
With the intention of aſcertaining this circum- 
ſtance, I ſawed aſunder many of thoſe bones fur- 
niſhed with callus, which Meſſ. Winſlow, Morand, 
and Hunauld had preſerved in their cabinets, and 
I found in a great number of them a very per- 
ceptible ſeparation between the fractured extre- 
mity of the bone, but in ſeveral others I could 
not diſcover this ſeparation. | 
The deſire that I had to aſcertain the truth of 
a fact, which by no means agreed with my for- 
mer experiments, engaged me to make new 
enquiries. 
I broke the leg of a young lamb; the frac- 
ture was reduced immediately with all the ex- 
actneſs poſſible, and the animal was not killed 
until the end of four months. 
I found the callus very ſmall and very even, 
and ſawed it in different directions, but it was 
| | | abſolutely 
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abſolutely impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the extremi- 
ties of the old bone. | 

This experiment led me to imagine that the 
re-union of fractures is more or leſs perfect in pro- 
portion as the animal is younger or older ; this 
determined me to examine with {till greater at- 
tention than I had hitherto done, all the circum- 
ſtances which accompany the formation of the 
callus, particularly with regard to animals ex- 
tremely young, ſuch as thoſe little pigeons that 
werd only juſt hatched. The following are my 
obſervations: | 

19. Thave ſometimes obſerved, that the tume- 
fied portion of the perioſteum, which encloſed 
the fractured part, inſinuated itſelf ſo as to fill 
up the vacant ſpace between the ends of the 
broken bone, preciſely in the ſame manner as the 
perioſteum was lengthened to form thoſe little 
ſtopples which filled the holes made in the bones, 
as I have before mentioned; now this interpo- 
ſition is very neceſſary, in order to render the 
anion of the parts more exact than it would have 
been if the ends had been only kept together by 
the bony ring above-mentiqned, 

2. It appeared to me, that in young ani- 
mals, the internal membrane which lines the 
inſide of the bones, and which may be called the 


internal perioſteum, tumeſies in the fame manner 
ef 6 s 
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as the external perioſteum, that it oflifies in the 
fame manner, and that theſe two membranes 
may be united together. Now, it is certainly 
evident, if we ſuppoſe this internal membrane 
concurs with the external perioſteum, that the 
re- union of fractures will be {till more perfect, 
and 1 ſhall bring hereafter ſome experiments, 
which will prove that ſuch concurrence of the 
internal perioſteum is by no means a mere ſup- 
poſition. 

3. It is well known that the bones of young 
animals are very tender, that a great number of 
veſſels are to be perceived, which paſs through 
them; and if theſe tender bones have been a 
long time expoſed to the air, we can eaſily ſee 
that the part which is really bone, is very ſmall 
in proportion to the ſoft part, therefore we may 
ſay this is not a true bone, but a matter holding 
the medium between a bone and a cartilage; 
and I ſhall prove beſides, that theſe tender bones 
retain ſome properties of the perioſteum, from 
which they firſt originated, that they are capa- 
ble of being extended a little, and of being ce- 
mented or united with the perioſteurg which 
covers them; thus, therefore, the callus will no 
longer be like a bony ring, but a bony maſs, 
ſuch as the callus of the young lamb before-men- 
tioned appeared to me, In ſhort, in the diſ- 

ſections 
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ſections that I have made of many fractures, I 
have ſometimes obſerved the bony laminz, that 
are detached from the perioſteum, join them- 
ſelves to the old bone at the very edge of the 
fracture; inſtead of which, I have at other times 
ſeen one extremity of the bone near the fracture, 
which has remained ſmooth, and which had not 
at all increaſed in ſize. It appears very proba- 
ble to me, that theſe are places in which, at the 
time of the fracture, the perioſteum had been 
ſeparated from the bone, for I have very great 
reaſon to believe, that when this membrane has 
been once ſeparated from the bone, it will never 
be joined again to it at the ſame place. But in- 
dependent of this and every other conjecture, it 
is always certain, that the re-union of the frac- 
ture will be molt perfect when the bony laminæ 
of the callus are attached to the old bone very 
near the edges of the fracture. We ought 
therefore by no means to be ſurprized at finding 
{ome fractures much more perfectly re- united 
than others, becauſe, independent of the circum- 
ſtances we have mentioned, the reduction might 
not have been well pertormed, the bone might 
tave been broken by lightning, and the perio- 
ſleum might have been ſo much hurt as to Rand 
in need of being cured itſelf ; and many obſer- 
vations, among which we ought particularly to 
| remark 
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remark thoſe communicated to the Academy by 
M. Hunauld in the beginning of this year, prove 
that there are ſubjects in which offification is 
much more quickly performed than in others. 
I have mentioned in the beginning of this Me- 
moir that the experiments which I have made 
upon the re union of broken trees, had contri- 
buted very much to my adopting a juſt idea of 
the re- union of fractures of the bones. In order 
therefore to ſhew how great an analogy there is 
between vegetables and animals, it is neceſſary 
to give an account of a great number of obſer- 
vations and experiments that I have made upon 
the re- union which takes place in the wounds of 
trees. 
It is incumbent upon me to prove that the 
woody ſibres do not contribute more to the re— 
union of the wounds of a tree, than the bony 
fibres do to the re-union of thoſe of the bones. 
And I muſt alſo ſhew that the bark of a tree may 
be naturally compared with the perioſteum of 
a bone, and that the wounds of a tree are filled 
by the lengthening of the bark, in the ſame 
manner as the wounds of the bones are filled by 
the elongations of the perioſteum. 
If the perioſteum forms a hard hoop or ring, 
which keeps the broken parts of the bone toge- 


ther, 
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ther, we can alſo perceive a ſimilar one of 
wood which remedies the fractures of trees. 

It will be very eaſy for me to prove that the 
bark ſwells upon the broken part of a tree, in 
the ſame manner as I have ſhewn the perioſteum 
tumeſies upon the fractured part of a bone. 

Even from the little knowledge that we have 
of the vegetable ceconomy, it muſt be allowed, 
that the bark, as well as the perioſteum, begins 
to grow hard on the internal part, and that 
after a perfect re- union, we can perceive in 
trees which have been broken, a protuberance 
on the part ſimilar to that incirchng fractured 
bones. 

But the limits preſcribed to academical diſſer- 
tations will by no means allow of my purſuing 
this analogy very far, nor to recount all thoſe 
experiments which might eſtabliſh it. This, how- 
ever, is not the only point worthy of diſcuſſion, 
which I am obliged to refer to another memoir ; 
the reſearches that I have made concerning the 
re· union of fractures, as they turn upon the ge- 
neral evolution and increaſe of the bones, have a 
very cloſe connection with a point of anatomy, 
which is highly intereſting, which has greatly 
occupied the attention of anatomiſts, but which, 
however, ſeems to be as yet only juſt ſketched 
out, and upon which I believe myſelf capable of 
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throwing a conſiderable light, particularly ſince 
I have diſcovered the method of tracing. the dif- 
ferent degrees of the growth of the bones, even 
whilſt they are covered by the muſcles and inte- 
guments ; and with almoſt as much accuracy as 
if they were continually expoſed to our view; a 
method by which I am enabled to eſtabliſh with 
very great certainty not only what belongs to the 
growth of the bones in general, but even what 
relates to the growth of every bone in particu- 
lar, This will be the curious and intereſting part 
of my labours, which wili enable me to diſcufs 


afterwards many articles that relate to the diſ- 


orders of the bones, and I hope that my re- 


ſearches will be of ſome utility with reſpect to 


their treatment. 


N' XLVIII. 
Obſervations on the Re- union of Fractures of Bones. 
By M. Du Hamel, the Second Memoir. Me— 


moires de Þ Academie Neyale des Sciences de Paris, 
P Annee 1741, page 222. 


IN (E I read the Memoir in which I examined 


| how the re-union of fractured bones in liv- 


ng animals was performed, or, which is the 
ſame thing, how the callus is formed that occa- 
Vol. LE NV. A2 fions 
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fions this re-union, I had an opportunity of 
making ſome experiments that have a conſider- 
able connection with the different propoſitions: 
which I have eſtabliſhed in that Memoir. It is 
indeed true, that the greater part of theſe obſer- 
vations only ſerve to ſhew that the ſymptoms 


which accompany fractures, may oftentimes be 


explained very naturally upon the principles 
that I have laid down in my firſt Memoir. It 
muſt undoubtedly be allowed, - that proofs of 
this Eind, if ſingle, can have but little weight, 
but it muſt alſo be acknowledged, that they ac- 
quire a very conſiderable degree of force when 
they are only uſed to corroborate others, which, 
to ſpeak truly, have little need of their ſupport. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe proofs are by no means ſu- 
perabundant, for in natural philoſophy we have 
rarely as many as are necetlary. 

I have remarked in the Memoir of which I 
have ſpoken, that the perioſteum tumefies upon 
the fractures, and to ſhew that this obſervation 
has nothing contrary to what very generally hap- 
pens, I have ſhewn that the membranous parts, 
which are of the ſame: nature with aponeuroſes 
and tendons, commonly tumefy when they have 
ſuffered any conſiderable degree of irritation, 
and I brought as an example, the lumps that 
grow upon the forchcad or legs, for I have been 
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aſſured by many, that theſe were the conſequences 
of violent blows, which they had received in 
their infancy. 

I have handled ſome of theſe lumps, which 
have been taken for incipient ulcers, and it ap- 
peared to me that they did not entirely exiſt in 
the ſoft parts, but that there was alſo in theſe 
places a protuberance upon the frontal bone, or 
upon the tibia. I have converſed with ſeveral 
anatomiſts who have aſſured me, that it was not. 
rare to find theſe eminences upon the bones 
which I have juſt mentioned. 

' We know then that thoſe blows on the head, 
which are ſnflicient to produce a contuſion of 
the perioſteum, but which are not ſufficiently 
violent to injure the bone, are always followed 
by a tumour, that cannot always be entirely 
diſperſed, and there remains upon the bruiſed 
bone a protuberance which becomes oſſiſied. 

Is it not natural to ſuppoſe, after what has 
been obſerved in my former Memoir, that the 
perioſteum being tumeſied in conſequence of a 
blow, there may be ſome of its laminæ that will 
oſſify, in the ſame wanner as we find them oſſi- 
fed upon fractures, and that theſe laminæ pro- 


duce the bony protuberances of which I now 
ſpeak? 
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When a child has received a violent blow upon 
the head, it is very cuſtomary to fold up a thin 
piece of lead in a piece of linen cloth, and bind 
it conſiderably tight upom the bruiſed part by 


means of a bandage. If this precaution be taken 


before the lump is thoroughly formed, it is cer- 


tainly capable of ſtopping its progreſs. This 


miethocdl, which is generally followed by nurſes, 


reminds me of a very ſingular oblervation that 


was made, whilſt I was at Rochfort, by M. de la 
Haye, ſurgeon aid-major of the marine, and 
demonſtrator of anatomy in that port. In order 
to inveſtigate the truth of what 1 had ſaid upon 


the re- union of fractures, M. de la Haye broke 


the legs of a great number of pigeons and re- 
duced them; but there was one of them, the 


broken limb of which he ineloſed between 


two ſplints, that he had grooved before he made 
the fracture, in ſuch a manner that every part of 
the broken limb received an equal degree of 


preſſure from them; eight days after the frac- 


ture he killed the pigeon, in order to examine 


the ſtate of its leg; I aſſiſted at the diſſection 


which he performed; we were both ſurprized to 
find that there was neither the leaſt tumour on 
the perioſteum, nor the leaſt diſpoſition towards 
a re- union of the broken bone; every thing was 
found exactly in the ſame ſtate as it would have 

been 
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been if the limb had been but juſt broken, 
It is natural to ſuppoſe that it was the equal de- 
gree of preſſure which prevented the perioſteum 
from tumefying, and which at the fame time 
retarded the formation of the callus; this idea 
ſeems the more probable, as we examined imme- 
diately afterwards the other pigeons, the legs 
of which M. de la Haye had broken at the ſame 
time, and which he had reduced and bound up 
without taking the precaution 1 have been ſpeak- 
ing of; in all theie we found the perioſteum tu- 
meſied on the fractured part, and likewiſe the 
callus, which began to be formed preciſely in 
the ſame manner as I have deſcribed in nry for- 
mer Memoir. It appears, therefore, that a 
ſtrong compreſſion which might be uſefully em- 
ployed to prevent the formation of protuberances, 
is, for the ſame reaſon, capable of hindering a 
tumefaction of the perioſteum, and of retarding 
the formation of the callus; this is a fact of 
which we ought by no means to be ignorant. 

Nevertheleſs, I own that I advance this idea 
only upon the ſtrength of one ſingle experiment, 
and which I have neyer had an opportunity of 
repeating, 

I have already remarked in my firſt Memeir, 
that by making the dreſſing too tight, we run a 
very great riſque of rendering the fractured limb 

A a 3 gangrenous; 
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gangrenous; and what has been now ſaid, ought 
to render us cautious, and to make us fearful, 
leſt bandages put on too tight ſhould hinder the 
ſormation of the callus. 

It ſeems agreed, that we only apply bandages 
to fractures in order to keep the limb in that 
ſituation, in which it had been placed when 
reduced, 

Fractures of the cranium, which are re-united 
without the aſſiſtance of any ſort of bandage, are 

ſuſiicient proofs of this. 

I will now give an account of ſome obſerva- 
tions well known by Meflrs. Dupuis, phyſi- 
cians of the marine at Rochfort, and by all the 

| ſurgeons of that department, which prove that 
conſiderable fractures may be re- united without 
the aſſiſtance of any kind of bandage. 


Obſervation the Firſt. 


Nicholas Mulot mariner of Caen, belonging to 

the Providence John Guilebert commander, 
was brought to the Hoſpital ; he had a com- 
plete fracture of both the tibia and fibula of his 

| right leg, the fracture was ſituated a little be- 
low the middle part of the limb; it had been oc- 
caſioned by the fall of a {mall anchor which had 
ruck againſt his leg; it may be naturally ſup- 
4 ; poſed 
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poſed that there were both contuſion and ſwell- 
ing accompanying the fracture. 

M. de la Haye reduced this fracture with a 
raachine of his own invention, which performed 
both extenſion and flexion, and which remaining 
attached to the limb, preſerved it in a ſtate of 
moderate extenſion until the fractured extremi- 
ties were perfectly re- united. After the fracture 
was reduced, M. de la Haye applied only a com- 
preſs, which was kept on without being tight, 
by a fillet about two ells in length; he then 
diminiſhed the degree of extenſion, which he 
preſerved only in ſuch a degree as would be ſut- 
ficient - to counter-balance the efforts of the 
muſcles. | 

As the patient did not ſuffer much pain, the 
dreſſing was not taken off until the end of two 
days; the fargeon-major, who was preſent, ob- 
{ſerved every thing to be in ſo good a ſtate, that 
he doubted very much whether the bones had 
deen really fractured. 

On the thirticth day M. de la Haye removed 
the machine and found every thing in its natural 
condition, excepting only a lump upon the poſ- 
terior fide of the tibia; this tumour was dil- 
perſed by means of a {mall, though thick, com- 
preſs, which was kept conſiderably tight upon 
it. He began to walk about the forticth day ; 

A 2 4 he 
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he did not, however, leave the Hoſpital until 
the 22d of May, not having before that time met 
with any opportunity of returning to his dwelling. 


_ Obſervation the Second. 


A ſailor was brought to the Hoſpital of Roch- 
Fort, with a fracture of his 'arm, accompanied 
with a conſiderable contuſion, occaſioned by one 
of the ſhrouds getting looſe from the top of the 
maſt and falling on his arm. | 

After the fracture was reduced, a proper dreſſ- 
ing was applied, and great care taken not to 
draw the bandage too tight; but the ſwelling 
increaling very conliderably, and extending it- 
Jelf the hole length of the forc-arm to the very 
ends of the fingers, the bandage was ſlackened 
til more; the following day, however, the 
{welling was ſtill more conſiderable, and there 
appeared upon it livid phlyctenæ; upon this M. 
de la Haye determined to take off the bandage 
entirely, and to apply upon the part affected a 
reſolutive cataplaſm moiſtened with camphorated 
ſpirits. 

It is necefſary to remark here, that at firſt, 
whenever the fracture was dreſſed, the aſſiſtants 


were obliged to raiſe up the arm, but afterwards 


it was placed, fully extended, upon a pillow ; 
the patient likewiſe took all the precaution poſ- 
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fible not to change the ſituation of his arm, and 
by purſuing this method, he was at length per- 
fectly cured. | 


Obſervation the Third. 


have ſeen a circumſtance much more remarks 
able, notwithſtanding the ſame thing may have 
bappened ſeveral times : it is that of a bitch that 
broke her thigh by falling out of a one ſtory 
window ; for ſeveral days ſhe dragged the broken 
imb after her, and in going down ſtairs the 
fractured leg frequently fell from one ſtep to 
another, in the ſame manner as if it had been a 
piece of cloth - after ſome time, however, the 
muſcles regained their action, and inſtead of 
letting her leg trail upon the ground, ſhe drew 
it up and walked upon three feet. 

However, notwithſtanding all theſe unfortu- 
nate circumitances, and without the aſſiſtance of 
any bandage, the thigh was cured, and I have 
ſhown her to M. Ferrein, uſing this leg almoſt as 
well as ſhe could do before it was broken, the callus 
alſo was ſo ſmall, that it was with difficulty we 
could diſcoyer the leg that had been fractured. 

I do not mention theſe facts with any deſign 
of alledging that there is no occaſion for uſing 
a bandage after a fracture has been reduced; for 
ſo far rom it, I believe that the ꝑroper and judi- 
| dan 
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cious application of bandages is generally the 
only method that can be ſafely employed, ts 
keep a fractured limb in the ſame ſituation into 
which it is put by the reduction of the fracture, 


an attention that 1s much more neceſſary for 
man and ſuch animals as grow ſlowly, than for 


ſuch as dogs that come to their full growth in 
leſs than a year; for certainly the regeneration 
of bones are much fooner performed in theſe 
than in the others. But I believe that we ought 
as much as poſſible to avoid compreſſing the frac- 
turcd part until the tumour of the perioſteum 
be properly formed; but when this tumour be- 
gins to oſſify and diminiſh in ſize, we ought to 
compreſs the broken part a little more firmly, 
for it appears to me, that by ſo doing, the callus 
would become not only more even, but alſo 
imaller. | 

Good practitioners, indeed, adviſe us not to 
make the bandage too tight, and alſo to employ 
ſplints made of paſtcboard inſtead of ſuch as are 
made of wood, which were formerly uſed ; their 
intention in giving this advice was, that the 
circulation ſhould not be interrupted by too 
tight a compreſs, which would occaſion a 


ſphacelus of the limb; thus it is the whole length 


of the affected member, that they adviſe not to 
bind too tight : they are certainly very right 
| with 
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with regard to this matter; but if a ſtrong com- 
preſſion be capable of hindering the formation of 
the callus, we ought as much as poſſible to 
avoid any kind of preſſure immediately upon 
the fractured part: the machine invented by 
M. de la Haye is very proper to anſwer this in- 
tention, particularly in fractures of the legs or 
thighs; and other machines upon the ſame prin» 
ciple will be contrived for thoſe of different parts, 
when their utility is properly known and under- 
ſtood. On converſing concerning this matter 
with M. Hunauld, he obſerved that Hippocrates 
recommends that the fracture ſhould by no 
means be bound up very tight immediately after 
it was reduced, but that the compreſſion ſhould 
be increaſed ſome days afterwards. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that this great phyſician did not 
know the effect which the preſſure would pro- 
duce on the perioſteum, but this excellent ob- 
ſerver had certainly remarked that this precau- 
tion was advantageous. La Motte adviſes us 
not to apply the bandage too tight, in order to 
prevent the pain and a mortification of the limb; 
but he alfo remarks, if the bandage be too looſe, 
the callus will riſe to too great a height above 
the fracture *. | 


# Traite complet de Chirurgie de la Motte, F. 3. p. 298. 
After 
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After what has been ſaid, we may eaſily per- 
ceive that this inconvenience may be prevented 
by tightening the bandage when the perioſteum 
ſhall be tumefied, and before it be hardened. 
But to return now to M. de la Haye's pigeon ; 
there was no tumour formed upon the fracture, 
but a very conſiderable one was diſcovered at 
the articulation ahove the broken part. Was 
this occaſioned by the compreſling of the diſor- 
dered member, or by any violence that the cap- 
ſular ligament had ſuffered, either at the time 
when the fracture was made, or when it was 
reduced, or, laſtly, when the drefling was ap- 
plied ? this is a circumſtance concerning which I 
ſhall not venture to decide, but the ſame thing 
has been obſerved by me ſeveral times on diſſect- 
ing the pigeons I made uſe of in my experiments; 
and by this I was led to believe that theſe tumours 
had been cauſed by pulling forcibly, though 
without any intention, the ligament, or the 
capſular membrane; for we know when a luxa- 
tion hath been accompanied by a conſiderable 
contuſion, although it might have been reduced 
immediately and with facility, an anchyloſis will 
follow, at leaſt if very particular care had not 
been taken of it “. 


M. Petit Maladie des Os, T. 1. p. 345. 
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In the country I have ſeen ſeveral of theſe tu- 


mours, which bone-ſetters have in vain attempted 


to diſperſe by means of freſh butter and brandy; 
but which have been afterwards entirely reſolved 
by emollient decoctions, by pumping water on 
the part, and by uſing moderate exerciſe ; but if 
we neglect ſuch luxations, an anchyloſis will 
certainly be produced; for when the perioſteum 
is tumeſied it always tends to oſſiſication; per- 
haps we might ſay as much concerning the other 
membranes ; the medullary cellulles, and ſome 
proceſſes of the dura mater, in the winding in- 
dentations of the brain, have been ſeen oſſiſied; 
the falx, pleura, pericardium, tendons and blood 
veſſels have alſo been found offified ; and I be- 
lieve that we have great reaſon to ſuſpect that 
theſe offifications have been preceded by ſome 
tumefaction analogous to that which happens to 
the perioſteum in the caſes already mentioned. 
I have obſerved in the Memoir before quoted, 
and indeed every one ſeems to agree to it, that 
| when the leg of a young animal is broken the 
re- union is performed in a much more perfect 
manner, and in a much ſhorter time, than if it 
had been the leg of an old one: I have alſo ob- 
ſerved, that when the reduction of fractures in 


young animals had been properly performed, 


the re- union was fo complete that I could not 
A4iſcover 


I 
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diſcover the ends of the brokea bone; that the 
internal perioſteum ſometimes oſſiſies; and that 
the bone, which had not acquired its proper de- 
gree of hardneſs, but was in a middling ſtate 
between a bone and a cartilage, ingrafted itſelf, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, with the bone 
of the callus, or with the new bony layers that 
proceed from the oſſification of the perioſteum, 
and the whole makes only one maſs; in ſhort, L 
have remarked that, the bone being thin, both 
the internal and external perioſteum, which be- 
came tumefied in the fractured part, and extended 
themſelves between the extremities of the broken 
bone, are capable of being united and cemented 
together. What I have ſaid further on this 
ſubject may be found in my Memoir, for I only 
mention ſuch general circumitances as may aſſiſt 
me in explaining the exper iments which I have 
to recount, and which are as follows: 

I took a lamb about a month or ſix weeks old, 
and attempted to break its leg, but it bended 
without breaking, and although I had taken the 
precaution of placing it upon the obtuſe angle 
of a piece of wood, I was obliged to force it in 
different directions before I could get it broken; 
after which, I bent it firſt on one fide and then 

on the other ſeveral times in order to pull the 
perioſteum ; I did this with ay intention to make 
this 
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this membrane tumefy the more; after which 1 
immediately reduced the fracture and ſupported 
it with a bandage. | 

At the end of two months this lamb was 
killed, when I found the callus upon the frac- 
tured part very ſmall and even, which did not 
anywiſe ſurpriſe me, as it was perfectly agreeable 
to what I had already obſerved in other lambs ; 
I fawed this bone lengthwiſe in order to diſcover 
theends of the old bone which had been fractured; 
which, however, I could by no means diſtinguiſſi 
from what had been formed ſince the fracture; 
the hollow part of the bone, that uſually contains 
the marrow, was even filled in the part oppoſite 
to the fracture by a maſs of bone; which cir- 
cumſtance indeed agrees very well with what | 
have advanced in my former Memoir. 

The bone of this lamb had been bent, therefore 
was at that time ſoft, on which account the callus 
formed a perfect union with the broken bone. 
The violence that the perioſteum ſuſtained from 
the bending of the bone, occaſioned a conſider- 
able tumour, which probably cauſed the oflifica- 
tion of the internal perioſteum, and produced 


the obliteration of the canal of the bone con- 


taming the marrow, 
It appeared to me, that from the nature of 
things -I ought to be able to diſtinguiſh the old 
bone: 


| 
| 
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bone from that which had been formed ſince the 
time of the fracture, but was nevertheleſs unable 
to do it; while thus embarraſſed, I was led to 
make the following reflections. 

Surely the bone that has been formed ſince 
the time of the fracture cannot poſſibly bg 
equally hard with that which was formed be- 
fore; it alſo appears equally rational, that a 
bone which has not acquired its greateſt de- 
gree of hardneſs ought to be much more eaſily 
diſſolved in a menſtruum than one that has 
very nearly attained its perfect ſolidity and hard- 
neſs : this then was the method I adopted to diſ- 
cover which was the old bone, and which formed 
by the callus ; it was only neceſſary to boil the 
bone in a pretty ſtrong lixivium, and to take it out 
frequently in order that the callus only ſhould be 
diſſolved; I tried this experiment with half of 
the bone of this lamb, and I gradually detached 
all the callus, which ſeparated i in grains from the 
old bone, and this again divided preciſely. at the 
place of the 3 by which means I was able 
to diſtinguiſh perfectly well the broken extremi- 
ties that I ſought for. 

The other half of the ſame bone having been 
kept in the open air for a year, it 1s poſſible to diſ- 
tinguiſh in it, though indeed very obſcurely, 
the bone which has been formed ſince the frac- 
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ture, from that which was formed before, be- 
cauſe the former, or new bone, is more contracted 
on being dried than the other, 

Sometimes pumping water on the part 1s re- 
commended in order to diſperſe the lumps that 
remain on fractures after their cure; this remedy 
has very often had the deſired effect; but when 
it is uſed improperly it ſometimes happens that 
the callus is ſo much ſoftened, that the united 
bone ſeparates ſpontaneouſly at the fractured 
part ; hence it would appear that pumping water 
on the part produces nearly the ſame effect upon 
the callus as the lixivium which I had em- 
ployed. | 

A man who was cutting down trees in the 
avenue at Verſailles, had the misfortune to be 
knocked down by one of them, which broke 
his thigh bone preciſely in the part. where 
the neck of this bone is joined to the body ; it 
was reduced by a ſurgeon in the beſt manner 
that he could; M. de la Peyronnie viſited this 
poor man, and found every thing in as good a 
ſituation as he could expect; the poor fellow kept 
his bed while he lived, which was ſeveral 


months, when he died of a diſorder that had no 


connection with his wound. The ſurgeon who 
had reduced the fracture, cut off that part of 
the os femoris which had been broken, and 
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brought it to M. de la Peyronnie, who ſent it 
to me ſome time afterwards. The following 
are the remarks that M. de la Peyronnie cauſed 
me to make upon this bone, which was nearly 
PH 

*, We could obſerve that the two parts of this 
8 had been placed exactly oppoſite to one 
another, but that the ſurgeon had not been able 


to bring them into contact with each other by | 


near two hnes. 


29, It is well known that the thigh bone is 
very ſpongy towards its upper extremity, and 
that the cellular ſubſtance is covered by a very 
thin ſhell of bone; but we obſerved at the ex- 
ternal part and edge of the fracture an unequal 
bony protuberance forming a kind of folds, and 
which appeared to have proceeded from an oſſifi- 
cation of the perioſteum. 

30. We alſo obſerved parts where the bone was 
ſmooth and even, without any ſuch protuberances 
as I have juſt mentioned: I am not a little in- 
clined to believe that in theſe parts parts the pe- 
rioſteum had been ſeparated from the bone, from 
which circumſtance it follows, that the organ 
which ought, according to my ſuppoſition, to 
form the bone, being taken away, no bony 
concretion could poſſibly be formed; accordingly 
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the bone remained exactly in the ſame ſtate, as 
it was in immediately after the fracture. 

49%, On the ſpongy part of the bone were 
found bony productions, which proceeded from 
the laminz forming the cellular ſubſtance; and 
theſe productions extending themſelves nearly 
equally from the two broken ends of the bone, 
and joining together in ſome places, formed a 
ſort of re-union, which had indeed but very little 
ſolidity, and which probably would never have 
become ſufliciently firm to enable this poor 
ſufferer to make any uſe of that leg: I am of 
opinion that the bony productions forming this 
kind of re-union proceeded from the perioſteum 
lining the bony laminæ of the cellular ſubſtance. 
I do not bring this example to confirm what I 
have already advanced upon fractures; but I 
believed that it would not be amiſs to remark, 
that every circumſtance attending this ſingular 
and remarkable fracture might be naturally ex- 
plained upon the principles which I have endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh in my firſt Memoir. | 

Many of thoſe very ſkilful anatomiſts, whom 
I have mentioned in my Memoirs, have furniſhed 
me with a great number of ſimilar facts, that 
are capable of an eaſy and natural explanation 
upon my principles, and conſequently might be 
very properly employed to confirm what I have 

B b 2 advanced 
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advanced upon the formation of the callus; 
however, I will not give an account of them 
now, left 1 ſhould be thought tedious ; but as 
my only object is to ſeek truth, I do not deny 
but that there are ſome facts in ſurgery, which 
have been mentioned to me by very able men in 
that art, and which ſeem to indicate that when 
the perioſteum is ſtripped off from any portion of 
the bone, nature hath other reſources to repair 
this loſs ; here follows an account of theſe facts: 
19. When any part of a bone is carious, ſur- 
geons, in order to facilitate the exfoliation, per- 
forate the bone in ſeveral places; that is to ſay, 
they make holes in different parts of the caries by 
means of a perforating trepan; they tell us that 
fleſhy tufts are ſeen to ſhoot up through theſe 
holes, that the carious part is ſeparated more 
quickly, and that when theſe parts are detached 
from the bone, the wound cloſes up and heals. 
2. It is aſſerted, that when one of the pa- 
rietal bones has been wounded, if the bone 
be ſtripped bare, and the part raſped, which 
muſt certainly take off the perioſteum, not only 
little excreſcences will be formed about the 
edges of the wound, that will gradually increafe 
and at length cover the bone, but that alſo little 
fleſhy points will be obſerved, which proceed 
from the body of the bone itſelf. 
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It not being convenient for me to viſit the ſick, 
I have not been able to attend cloſely to the pro- 
greſs of ſimilar wounds; I ſhall therefore will- 
ingly give up theſe matters to maſters of the art, 
provided only that they will guard againſt their 
prejudices, and that they will examine the mat- 


ter with the greateſt care, attention, and diſ- 


they will obſerve, 
1. That if the bone be thoroughly perfo- 
rated, the medullary membrane ought to pro- 
duce the regeneration of the bone under the 
Caries. 
2. That if the caries be near the extremities 
of the bone, or if the bony laminz be very thin, 
it is hardly poſſible but that theſe laminæ muſt 
be pierced entirely through. | 

3%. That the ſame thing happens if a bone that 
has a diploe be perforated. | 

40. It is very neceſſary that theſe experiments 
ſhould be made upon the bones of animals of 
an adyanced age, becauſe it has already been 
obſerved, that the bones. of young animals par- 
take of the nature of the perioſteum, which 
hath produced them; this circumſtance I ſhall 
endeavour to prove ſtill more fully in other 
Memoirs, | 


B b 3 5%. As 


cernment poſſible, nevertheleſs I intreat that 
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3. As the extremities of the bones of adults 
are of the ſame nature as the middle of the 
bones of children, which I ſhall alſo endeavour 
to prove elſewhere, the ſame thing will take 
place in them. 

6˙. It is neceſſary to obſerve, whether or no 
it be a new bone that is formed under the caries, 
which 1s ſeparated from the bone; for if only 
fleſh be formed, it does not belong to the ſubject 
of which I treat, 

7%. Suppoſe it granted that new bony laminæ 
are really formed under the caries, it is highly 
neceſſary to examine whether they do, or do not 
proceed from the edges of the wound, for if 
they do, it might be the perioſteum which had 
extended itſelf under the caries, in proportion as 
the exfoliation took place. 

8*, We ought to pay great attention to the 
ſame circumſtances, with reſpect to the ſecond 
fat; for the parictal bone hath a diploe and the 
ſuperior table of this bone is often very thin, 
even in ſubjects conſiderably advanced in years; 
we ought alſo to be very certain that all the 
perioſteum has been taken off, and even the bony 
laminæ which have been lately formed, and 
which are yet tender: this is an article of very 
great importance, as I ſhall attempt to ſhew in 

| | relating 
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relating a very ſingular experiment that I have. 
made upon trees. 


It is well known, that if a very ſmall portion 
of the bark be taken from the trunk of a tree, 
this wound will not be cloſed except by the barkꝰs 
lengthening itſelf, which is done from the edges 
of the wound; nevertheleſs, in the time of the 
ſap, I have taken a ring of bark of the whole 
circumference, and about three inches in breadth, 
from off the trunks of a number of young trees, 


and have immediately incloſed the wounded 
parts of theſe trunks in tubes of glaſs, which 
were well cemented both above and below the 
{tripped parts; I have alſo covered the tube with 
a piece of cloth in order to hinder the heat of 
the fun from drying up the wound; and I have 
perceived a new bark ſprout forth, particularly 
from the ſuperior part of the wound, and the 
new bark was alſo formed in many parts of the 


wooden cylinder that had been deprived of its 


bark. 

This obſervation has a very great reſemblance 
to that of the parietal bone, which I have juſt 
mentioned ; and although we can perceive a new 
bark proceeding from the woody fibres, yet I 
cannot doubt but that it is the. bark which ſerves 


principally for the reparation of the wounds of 


trees. 
B b 4 lIlhave 
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I have made many obſervations upon this 
ſubject, which, however, are obliged to be 
reſerved for another Memoir, in which I ſhalt 
attempt to prove, that in ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances the woody parts may produce a new 
bark. 

9*, I ought not to neglect obſerving, that 1 
have always treated in my Memoirs of what 
happened to bones which were naturally ſound, 
and which became diſeaſed only through acci- 
dent: for if from the effect of any diſorder the 
bones ſhould loſe their hardneſs and become ſoft, 
as ſometimes happens, I cannot determine what 
would then happen to them. 

I am not a little inclined to believe that I have 
found means to clear up the doubts which I have 
Juſt ſtarted, and I {hall inform the Academy of 
what I have learnt from my experiments ; but at 
preſent I can only promiſe to preſent it in a little 
time with a Memoir which will throw a very 
conſiderable light upon the ſubject in queſtion, 
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No XIIX. 
Obſervations on the Nature of the various Kinds of 
Stones or Calculous Concretions which are formed 


in the Human Body. Hiſtoire de P Academe 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, Année 1764, 


age 47. 


S the exiſtence of ſtones in the human body 
is by no means doubtful, and as the very 
excruciating pains and alarming ſymptoms occa- 
ſioned by them will not permit us to be ignorant 
of them, ſurgery, aſſiſted and enlightened by 
anatomy, has dared to undertake to extract theſe 
cauſes of ſo many evils from the living body: 
the operation for the extraction of ſtones of the 
bladder, and that pointed out by the late M. 
Petit for the extraction, in certain circumſtances, 
of ſtones formed in the liver, are, at the ſame 
time, glorious zra's of ſurgery, and precious 
reſources for the human ſpecies. But however 
uſeful and admirable theſe reſources may be, they 
appear to be cruel and very painful, ſo that a 
great numbers of thoſe labouring under theſe 
diſorders are intimidated, and will not ſubmit to 
uſe them but at the laſt extremity, and when 
it 1s no longer proper to employ them. This 
opcration 
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operation cannot, without the greateſt impru- 
dence, be performed but by a very able, ſkilful, 
and experienced practitioner: for ſometimes even 
after the greateſt knowledge and dexterity have 
been employed, and all poſſible care has been 
taken, the patient, fo far from meeting with 
the expected ſucceſsful iſſue, falls a victim to the 
operation. 

From this repreſentation of things, it will not 
appear ſtrange that there have been great endea- 
vaurs uſed for a confiderable length of time to 
find out ſome more gentle and leſs dangerous 
method of cure. Various remedies have at dif- 
ferent times been propoſed; alſo medicated drinks, 
which were aſſerted to be powerful enough to 
diſſolve theſe concretions, more eſpecially thoſe 
contained in the bladder. Some of theſe reme- 
dies have ſucceeded in certain caſes ; upon which 
they were immediately pronounced to be uni- 
verſal and infallible remedies; in other caſes, 
however, they failed, and this was alſo a reaſon 
fully ſufficient to proſcribe them entirely. 


But before we attempt to diflolve theſe ſtones, 


we ought to have a very good knowledge of their 
compolition, in order that we may be able to 


apply to each its proper remedy ; and to under- 
ſtand the different texture of each, that we may 


know when to vary the method of proceeding 
5 according 
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according to the different circumſtances attend- 
ing each caſe, But this, though very important, 
ſeems to have been very much neglected, or at 
leaſt the ideas formed concerning it were very 
imperfect, 

M. Tenon, however, has taken great pains to 


repair this negligence, fully perſuaded, that if 
it be poſſible to obtain any ſucceſs in the ſearch 
after the means of diſſolving calculous concre- 
tions, it cannot be before a proper knowledge of 
the nature and texture of theſe ſtones has been 
acquired; it being abſolutely impoſtible to de- 
termine the method of diffolving a ſubſtance 
while ignorant of its texture and compolition. 
As we are well apprized that there exiſts in a 


the human body a great variety of ſtony con- 


cretions of a nature very different from each 
other, theſe enquiries muſt appear the more 
eſſentially neceſlary : ſome of theſe calculous ſub- 
{ſtances ſwim on water, whilſt others ſink to the 
bottom ; ſome burn and are conſumed, whilſt 
others reſiſt the greateſt action of the fire; ſome 
are formed in concentric ſtrata, whilſt others 
are uneven, rough, and pointed; in the centers 
of ſome are found a kind of nucleus, which in 
ſome conſiſts of a ſubſtance homogeneous, and 


in others, of a matter heterogeneous with the 
reſt of the Kone, 


Theſe 
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Theſe alſo differ among themſelves with re- 
ſpect to colour, ſhape, ſize, weight, hardneſs, 
and arrangement of ſome of their parts ; and by 
analyzing ſeveral of them chemically, we find 
earth, volatile ſalt, fœtid oil, and even an incre- 
dible quantity of air; this laſt, according to 
the experiments of M. Hales, ſometimes amounts 
to half the weight of the whole ſtone: laſtly, 
feveral natural philoſophers have advanced that 
there are calculi which may be diſſolved by acids, 
whilſt others formally deny that theſe ſubſtances 
are capable of acting upon them; thoſe who 
ſupport the ſolubility of calculous concretions 
by acids add a remarkable circumſtance, which 
ts, that after the ſolution there is obſerved a 
kind of mucilaginous cloud ſuſpended in the 
liquor, and which does not mix with it. 

M. Tenon was prompted by this uncertainty 
to make ſeveral of theſe experiments himſelf, 
principally with a view to examine theſe two 
points; firſt, if there were any of theſe animal 
{tones capable of reſiſting the power of acids, 
at leaſt of ſome of the acids; and ſecondly, to 
find out the nature of the mucilaginous cloud 
which is reported to have been ſeen in the liquor 
after the calculus had been diſſolved. 

He began by collecting the different kinds of 
ealculous concretions that are formed in the 

animal 
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animal body, and ſubmitting theſe to the action 
of different ſorts of acids, obſerving only to 
weaken theſe liquors by mixing them with com- 
mon water, as Maitre Jan had formerly done 
in his enquiries concerning the criſtalline lens, 
and as M. Heriſſant had been accuſtomed to do 
in his intereſting reſearches upon the texture of 
the bones. 

This precaution of weakening the mineral 
acids is far from uſeleſs, for if the acids poſſeſſed 
their full power, they would deſtroy a very in- 
tereſting part of the ſtone; this circumſtance 
M. Tenon had been made acquainted with by 
means of his enquiries and obſervations. Let 
us now proceed to the reſult of his experiments. 

The ſpirits of nitre, ſpirits of ſalt, and aqua 
regia, when conſiderably weakened, and even 
the vegetable acids, diſengaged a great quantity 
of air from thoſe ſtones which were ſubmitted to 
their action; they alſo ſeparate from all calculi, 
that they are capable of diſſolving, an earthy 
matter which diſſolves and unites with the acid 
menſtruum, at leaſt if it be not precipitated by an 
alkali : but this ſolution diſcovers another and 
much more remarkable circumſtance, viz, a part 
of the ſtone which ſwims upon the ſurface of the 
liquor in the form of a mucilaginous cloud, 
and which ſo long as it is ſoaked with the fluid 

| preſerves 
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preſerves the ſhape and ſize of the ſtone ; this 
light and tranſparent body is the rudiment, or 
as M. Tenon calls it, the rough draught or out- 
lines of the ſtony edifice. Pearls, ſtones which 
are formed in the teeth or in the jaw-bones, 
thoſe of the uterus, thoſe of the inteſtines of 
horſes or of goats, and laſtly, thoſe that are 
found in the bladder of man and of the porcu- 
pine, all preſent the ſame phænomena. 

We are not, however, to imagine that the 


ſame kind of acid produces the ſame effects upon 


all the various ſorts of calculi ; the yellow and 
cinder-coloured ſtony concretions of the lungs, 
and thoſe of the bladder, which are compoſed 
of yellowiſh laminæ, are of long and difficult 
ſolution in the nitrous acid, and aiter they are 
diſſolved preſerve no appearance of the ſhape of 
the calculus, but leave only a mucous cloud, 
which finks to the bottom of the veſſel. 

Other ſtones of the bladder which are black 
and rough on their ſurface, are totally incapable 
of being diſſolved by the acid of nitre; never- 
theleſs it ſo far acts upon them, as to change 
their colour and render them friable. 

Among the various ſpecies of ſtones of the 
bladder, ſome are found which are compoſed of 
black and white laminz alternately; M. Tenon 
put ſome of theſe into the ſpirit of nitre; Ln 
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ſame thing happened to them as to ſtones entirely 
black or entirely white; for the white laminæ 
were diſſolved, and left the mucilaginous cloud 
or outlines of the ſtoney edifice, whilſt the black 
laminæ were not at all ated upon by it. 

M. Tenon having examined the action of the 
ſpirit of nitre upon animal ſtones, was deſirous 
to know the effect of the ſpirit of vitriol upon 
the ſame; and he found that although this acid 
was much ſtronger than the acid of nitre, yet it 
did not a&t upon the yellow calculi of the bladder, 
which had been diſſolved by the fpirits of nitre ; 
but that it diffolved, or rather deſtroyed, more 
flowly than the nitrous acid all the other animal 
calculous concretions, except thoſe found in 
the inteſtines of horſes; and that it'deſtroyed at 
the ſame time that mucilaginous cloud which 
he had called the rudiment or outlines of the 
ſtony edifice; and which he had before ob- 
ferved. in all theſe ſtones after they had been 
ated upon by the acid. We have ſaid that 
this acid of vitriol deſtroys, for it does not 
perform a true ſolution ; its action indeed, to 
uſe the expreſſion of M. Tenon, occaſions a total 
deſtruction, and the fragments of the ſtone may 
be eaſily ſeen at the bottom of the liquor, which 
would not have happened if the ſolution had been 
complete. The circumſtance of the deſtruc- 
tion of the mucilaginous cloud by the ſpirit of 


vitriol, 
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vitriol, and the mucous clouds that are obſerved 
at the bottom of the veſſels after certain ſtones 
have been diſſolved by the ſpirit of nitre, occa- 
ſioned M. Tenon to call to mind, that he had been 
formerly aſſured that the waters of Bareges re- 
duced the ſtones of the bladder, which had been 
ſubmitted to their action, to a ſlimy ſubſtance. 
This was enough to make him ſuſpect that the 
mucilaginous ſubſtance which he had obſerved in 
his former experiments, and the ſlimy ſubſtances 
to which the ſtones had been converted by the 
water of Bareges, were only the fragments of 
that appearance which every ſtone preſented 
when diſſolved, or more or leſs acted upon and 
ſoftened. 

A journey that M. Tenon made to Bareges 
gave him an opportunity of examining this matter 
himſelf; and he found that the white and yellow 
ſtones were quickly reduced by the waters of the 
royal ſpring, and alſo by thoſe of Cantres, into 
a ſort of tenacious limpid ſlime, ſimilar to the 
white of an egg; it is therefore certain that the 
mucilaginous cloud is much changed by the 
action of theſe waters; but what ſeems moſt ſin- 
gular is, that the yellow ſtones which could not 
be diſſolved by the ſpirits of vitriol, yielded very 
quickly to the action of theſe waters, although ap- 
parently much weaker than the acids we have 


mentioned, 
There 
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| There remained ſtill a ſpecies of animal cal- 
culi which could not be diflolved either by the 
mineral waters or by the nitrous acid ; it was, 
however, thought neceflary to decompoſe theſe 
ſtones, to ſee if they really contained that kind 
of mucilaginous ſubſtance which was found in 
all the others; and which M. Tenon had great 
reaſon to ſuſpect exiſted allo in theſe. 

He obſerved, that although theſe ſtones could 
not be diſſolved by the nitrous acid, yet they 
gave the liquor a yellow tinge, and he had ſepa- 
rated from ſome calculous concretions, a yellow 
oily ſubſtance heavier than ſpirits of wine, and 
the acids, and which ſunk to the bottom of the 
veſlel: this was fuſlicient to make M. Tenon 
ſuſpect that there was an oily ſubſtance in the 
compoſition of theſe refractory ſtones, which 
defended their other component parts from the 
action of the acids. In order to ſeparate this 
oily matter from the ſtones, he boiled ſome in 
pure water, ſome in ſoap and water, and others 
in the mineral waters of Bareges and Cautres ; 
he had the pleaſure to find his conjecture con- 
firmed; there were ſeparated from them aſto- 
niſhing currents of air, and the ſame ſtones 
which had reſiſted the action of the acids for the 
ipace of thirty-five months, were after this pre- 


paration diſſolved in the ſame acids in a very 
Vor. I. Ne VI. 1 few 
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few days, and produced the mucilaginous cloud 
or rudiment before mentioned; but with this 
circumſtance, that thoſe ſtones which were only 
boiled in pure water, or in the mineral water of 

Bareges, were diſſolved with the greateſt facility. 

It is therefore very certain, that all forts of 
animal ſtones may be diflolved by acids; but 
they are by no means all ſoluble by the ſame 
menſtruum, and even ſome, as we have juſt 
now mentioned, require a particular previous 
preparation. 

It is not leſs certain, that every animal ſtone 
has that mucilaginous cloud or rudiment which 
ſerves as a frame for its organization and ſuſtains 
that chalky matter, which is ſoluble in acids, 
and which gives it conſiſtence and hardneſs. 

This mucilaginous cloud is not of the ſame 
nature, nor of the ſame ſhape, in every ſtone, 
for ſome, ſuch as fine pearls, white and yellow 
animal ſtones of the bladder, thoſe of the uterus, 
certain very compact bezoars, ſtones found in 
the porcupine, and thoſe found in the inteſtines of 
goats, have that mucilaginous ſubſtance com- 
poſed of orbicular concentric ſtrata, placed 

within each other, like the coats of an onion, 
and are tranſparent, flexible, and mucilaginous. 

Others, as thoſe of crabs, lobſters, the tartar 
of the tecth, and ſome which are found in the 


pelvis 
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pelvis of the kidneys, have a mucilaginous cloud 
compoſed of equally tranſparent laminæ, but 
more ſolid, and only ſemi-orbicular, placed one 
within another like cups; theſe two ſpecies of 
mucilaginous clouds are hardened by the appli- 
cation of boiling watcr and of ſpirits of wine 
to them, but are ſoftened by warm water, and 
at length reduced into a mucous ſubſtance full 
of branches. 

There are alſo ſtones in which theſe mucila- 
ginous clouds are porous, and have the reſem- 
blance of a ſpecies of ſponge; theſe are of three 
different ſorts ; thoſe of the firſt ſpecies, which 
are found in certain ſtones of the uterus, preſent 
us with a ſubſtance which appears like lymph 
pierced through in many places, and with an 
oily colouring part, that may be ſeparated from 
it by means of ſpirits of wine. 

Thoſe of the ſecond kind, which are obſerved 
in certain ſtones found in the inteſtines of horſes, 
are compoſed, beſides the mucous ſubſtance, of 
a great quantity of very fine hair, and of very 
{mall pieces of vegetables; there are alſo found 
in ſome ſtones formed in the lower jaw, a mu— 
cilaginous cloud which, except with reſpect to 
ſolidity, reſembles very much the parenchyma 
of the bones, | 
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It appears from the reſult of M. Tenon's en- 
quiries, which we have now related, that as the 
nature of animal ſtones was by no means known, 
and as a very great difference 1s obſerved in their 
compoſition, it ought not to appear wonderful 
that no one remedy has hitherto been diſcovered 
capable of diſſolving all the different ſpecies of 
calculous concretions; it is acting too raſhly and 
haſtily, if upon ſome good ſucceſs a remedy 1s 
pronounced to be an univerſal ſpecific againſt the 
ſtone; neither on the other hand ought we to 
proſcribe and reject it entirely, becauſe it has 
failed in other caſes : but when the nature of 
theſe ſtones ſhall be better known, we may be 
enabled to diſcover the nature of thoſe we are 
willing to attack, and to ſubſtitute a rational 
and enlightened method of cure in the room of 
a blind empiriciſm. | 

It may very eaſily be imagined that this work 
is not yet finiſhed; M. Tenon, however, will 
not neglect to profit from the plan he has juſt 
laid down to himſelf; and he promiſes to pre- 
ſent us with the continuance of his enquiries : 
we may rely upon his knowledge and zeal for 
the progreſs of philotophy and the good of 
mankind ; and we may be well allured that he 
will not abandon them. 


5 ̃ Ne L. 
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An Account of a Man who had a Stone formed in 
his Bladder, the Nucleus of «which was an Ear of 
Wheat. Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences 
de Paris, P Annee 17 53, page 128. 


M GALLON, chief engineer at Philippeville, 
and correſpondent of the Academy, has 
informed us that a burgher of the city of Mons 
having been cut for the ſtone by M. Michel, ſur- 
geon major of the Military Hoſpital, and pen- 
ſioned Lithotomiſt of the city of Maubeuge, a 
ſtone was extracted from his bladder of an ob- 
long ſhape, reſembling a bunch or cluſter of 
berries, and which had for its baſis an ear of 
wheat, that was incruſted with the ſtony matter. 
Upon queſtioning the patient, he ſaid he remem- 
bered that one day, while he was in the coun- 
try, being ſo very violently tormented with the 
gravel, that he had attempted to ſound himſelf 
with an car of wheat, but that he was not able 
to get it back out of the urethra, where it was 
loſt, Thoſe who know the nature of the beard; 
of an ear of corn, which permit the ear to paſs 
only in · one direction, will not be much ſurprized 
| Cty © that 
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that it ſhould penetrate into the bladder, and 
ſtill Jeſs chat being lodged there, it ſhould be 
covered with a ſtony matter: for ſince the urine 
carries this matter along, it muſt neceſſarily 
attach itſelf to every ſtrange body that may 
chance to be introduced into this organ, and 
form upon it a covering more or leſs thick, ac- 
cording to the quality of the urine, and the time 
that ſuch body had remained in the badder. 


1 


An Account of a Stone formed upon a Bone Bodkin 
in the Bladder of a young Woman, Hiſtoire 


de Academie Royale des Sciences de 2255 
P Anne: 1735, Page 22. 


[M. Zampollo, ſurgeon to the Duke of Guaſtalla, 
wrote an account to M. Morand of the fol- 


lowing fact, of Which there were many wit- 
neſſes. 


OMENICA B-—— a girl of mean condi- 
tion, about twenty years of age, lay with 
another young woman, who was deſirous to 
perform a certain function with her, of which 
ſhe was utterly incapable; ſhe made uſe of a 
large bodkin, with a head of bone, and about the 


length 
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length of a finger, which in a particular action 
between theſe two companions entered into the 
urethra of Domenica, and fell into her bladder. 
A few days afterwards this girl felt great pain 
in making water, which came from her only in 
drops. The ſhame of relating her adventure 
occaſioned her to conceal her diſorder for the 
ſpace of five months ; but falling away, and be- 
ing afflicted with a fever, ſhe was at laſt obliged 
to have recourſe to a ſurgeon, who having in- 
troduced his finger into the vagina, felt ſome- 
thing hard, diſcovered afterwards with an 1n- 
ſtrument an end of the bodkin, and brought 
away the calculou$ matter that had been formed 
around it; he believed that he had performed a ca- 
pital operation; but the patient remaining in the 
ſame ſtate, and receiving no relief from this 
manceuvre, M. Zampollo was called in. This 
gentleman introduced a probe into the bladder, 
which he found torn and ulcerated on the fide 
next to the vagina, and he alſo felt a hard ſub- 
ſtance: in order to alleviate the acute pains ſhe 
complained of, he made her take a great quan- 
tity of the oil of olives; ſome days afterwards 
the ſtone which was found upon the bodkin, 
appeared at the orifice of the vagina, having 
paſſed through a hole made in the bladder, and 

= Cc 4 it 
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it was extracted by the hand, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any inſtrument whatever. 

The girl no longer complained of pain, and 
ſhe can walk and work; but is troubled with 
an incontinence of urine, and ſometimes thefe 


parts are ſlightly inflamed. 


N?. Lit. 


' Of the bad Effects produced by giving violent Emetics 
in an Aſthmatick Diforder. Hiſtoire de P Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, I Annte 


1753, Page 129. — 


MAN about fifty years old, and who had 
been aſthmatic from the age of fifteen, 


felt a very acute pain in the left fide of the tho- 


rax, accompanied with an ardent fever and a 
nauſea : a violent emetic, which was very impru- 
dently adminiſtered to him, had no other effect 
than to augment his diſeaſe, and throw him 
into violent convulſions, followed by dreadful 
ſyncopes; the bleedings which were afterwards 
ordered, and the kermes mineral that was given 
to him, procured him no relief. 

M. Heriflant who was called to his aſſiſtance, 
found him, as it were, ſtupid, and nearly de- 
prived of hearing, with. a very weak pulſe, and 
in 
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in ſuch a ſtate of drowſineſs, that he was ſcarcely 
able to expectorate the purulent matter with 
which he was ſtuffed up, and which he diſ- 
charged in abundance, although with very great 
difficulty; he was alſo tormented with a violent 
hiccough that could be heard at a very great diſ- 
tance ; but what appeared to be moſt {ſingular in 
the caſe of this patient, was, that into whatever 
poſition he was put, it was abſolutely impoſſible 
for M. Heriflfant to feel the leaſt beating of his 
heart. All the aſſiſtance he could give this un- 
happy man was uſeleſs, and he died in three 
days after M. Heriſſant's firſt viſit. 

On opening his body, the ſternum and carti- 
lages of the ribs being raĩſed up, they obſerved 
that the right lobe of the lungs appeared to be 
ſound and in its natural ſtate, but there was not 
the leaſt veſtige of the left lobe to be found, the 
cavity of the thorax that 'ovght to have been 
occupied by it, contained the heart, which in- 
ſtead of being fituatcd a little forward and over 
the diaphragm, was floating, and as it were 
ſuipended, in that cavity. This ſituation of the 
heart demonſtrated very evidently that during 
this man's life it was impoſſible to feel its beat- 
ing, becauſe it was removed from all the exterior 
integuments to which it is commonly conti— 
gudous. 


But 
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But what very much ſurprized M. Heriſſant 
was, his not being able to diſcover the pericar- 
dium about the heart, he ſought for it a long 
time, but i vain, notwithſtanding it was con- 
ſtantly before his eyes; but ſo ſtrangely was it 
disfigured, that it was by no means an eaſy 
matter to know it. This membranous bag, 
which in its natural ſtate is only capable of con- 
taining the heart and its auricles, was grown 
to ſuch a ſize, as to line the whole left cavity of 
the thorax, forming, as it were, a ſecond pleura, 
Which was ſlightly attached to the real one by 
means of a very llender fibrous membrane. Part 
of the pus that had bee produced by the melting 
away of the left lobe of the lungs was contained 
between the real pleura and this monſtrous pe- 
ricardium, and part in a membranous tube which 
accompanicd the aorta from its arch to the place 
where the emulgent arteries are ſent off. This 
tube was very probably formed by the cellular 
membrane that accommapanics the aorta in its na- 
tural ſtate, and in which the pus had formed a 
hollow; it was terminated at the lower part by 
a cavity cloſed at bottom about the ſize of a 
hen's egg, in ſuch a manner, that when the tube 
was compreſſed near the arch of the aorta, and 
care taken to direct. the pus towards the bot- 
tom, this cavity was very conſiderably dilated. 


The 
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The viſcera contained in the abdomen were in 
their natural ſtate, except the ſtomach, the inte- 


rior coats of which were gangrened, probably 
in conſequence of the action of the emetic. The 
condition in which the contents of the thorax 
of this man were found, ftirniſhes us with too 


many cauſes of the diſtreſſing ſymptoms that he 
had been afflicted with. 


No LIL. 


Obſervations on the Re-union of Wounds in Trees 
and in Animals, and on Grafts or Inciſions as 
well Vegetable as Animal. Hiſtoire de P Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annte 
1746, page 70. | 


INCE the induſtry of man, excited and 
kJ ſharpened by neceſſity, has enabled him to 
invent the method of changing the natural ſte- 
rility of ſeveral plants, and of forcing them to 
bear uſeful and agreeable fruits, the ingenious 
operation by which this change is produced, and 
which is commonly called grafting, has been 
equally the amuſement of the lovers of garden- 
ing, and the admiration of philoſophers. 


This 
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This matter has already been made the ſubject 
of many Memoirs by M. Du Hamel“, but he has 
not hitherto examined the manner in which the 
ſcion joins itſelf to the plant to which it is ap- 
plicd: we ſhall therefore now give account of 
his obſervations, and of what has been the reſult 
of them, 

The miſletoe and other paraſite plants grow 
upon trees, and are nourithed by the ſap that 
they extract; many of the milletoe plants imi- 
tate externally by their inſertion an ingrafted 
ſcion ; from this circumſtance 1t would be very 
natural to conchude, that we might regard all 
grafts as a kind of paraſite plants, which may 
be produced from ſcions. 

But whatſoever appearance of truth this opi-- 
nion may have, actual experiments are by no 
means favourable to it. On diſſecting the 
miſletoe, real roots are diſcovered at the part 
where it is inſerted into the tree f. The ſcion 
of a peach tree grafted into a plum tree, after 
having been boiled in water, and ſtripped of its 
bark, diſcovers no appearance of roots, but only 
a union of the fibres of each wood, which may 
be very eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other on 
account of their differ ent colours. Since the 


* Hiſt. de Acad. 1728, p. 46. 1730, p. 55. 1731, p. 42. 
. + Mem. de Acad. 1740, p. 493. 


union 
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union of the ſcion with the ſtock is an intimate 
union of the fibres of each wood, and as it has 
been fully proved that woody fibres *, being 
once hardened, are never afterwards ſuſcepti- 
ble of a re-union, it is only by means of the 
bark that we muſt endeavour to explain how. 

this operation of nature is performed; and in- 
deed M. du Hamel learned from the diſſection of 
a great number of ſcions of different ages, that 
the union was always made by means of the 
bark, and ſcarcely ever by means of the wood. 

The joining of the ſcion with the ſtock being 
performed only by means of the bark, it will be 
neceſſary to examine the moſt ſimple caſe, I 
mean that of a ſcion grafted upon the tree, from 
which it was taken, or what amounts to the ſame 
thing, the re- union of the bark of a tree after it 
hath been once divided. 

The bark of trees is formed by a number of 
layers, the moſt external of which are compoſed 
of a net- work of fibres larger than thoſe which 
form the layers that are next the wood, called 
the internal rind of the bark. we 

If a perſon ſhould ſeparate the external layers 
of the bark, even to the depth of the half or 
three-fourths of its thickneſs, the ſame thing 


* Hiſt, de Acad. 173 r, p. 45. 1742, p. 40. 
would 
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would happen to theſe wounds as happens to 
ſuperficial wounds of animals, which re-unite 
very readily without leaving the mark of any 
cicatrice; for a very light exfoliation takes 
place, and under this another epidermis appears 
completely formed. 

But the ſame thing will not happen, if the 
whole thickneſs of the bark be taken off in ſuch 
2 manner as to leave the wood entirely bare; 
for in this caſe, the wound will take a long time 
to cloſe, and the cicatrice will remain a long 
time after the cure is perfectly performed. 

This 1s the progreſs of thoſe kinds of cicatrices 
that M. du Hamel has examined. When a piece 
of bark is taken from a tree cloſe to the wood, 
the wound, it ſhould ſeem, cannot be cloſed 
but in two ways, that 1s to ſay, either by means 
of the wood producing new laminæ of the bark 
to replace that which has been taken away ; or 
by means of the bark itſelf, the cut edges of 
which, by their lengthening and extending 
themſelves in laminz concentric with the wood, 
would in time fill up that diviſion which had 
been made in the bark. Nevertheleſs, neither 
the one nor the other of theſe means are em- 
ployed by nature. 

Experiments, multiplied and varied with all 
the attention poſſible, ſhew that of whatſocver 

figure 
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figure the wound made in the bark may be, 
there is formed in the ſuperior and lateral parts 
of the wound, between the internal bark and the 
woud, a protuberance which at firſt is ſoft and 
greeniſh, but afterwards becomes ſolid in ſuch a 
manner, that the whole thickneſs of the external 
and internal bark, which had been taken away, 
is filled up and covered with a bark ſimilar to 
that of the buds of the ſame tree, and which is 
terminated by the wood at the bottom of the 
wound without being in any manner joined to 
it. If we would but call to mind the manner in 
which trees receive their increaſe, that is, by 
means of layers of bark which become hard ſuc- 
ceſſively, we ſhould eaſily underſtand, that that 
which covers the edges of the wound being 
placed in a ſituation nearly perpendicular to that 
of the reſt of the bark, thoſe layers which 
harden, in order to become wood, will alſo be 
in the ſame direction; and that this part will 


be filled up with layers, which will be adherent 
only to the des of the wound, and not to the 


wood underneath ; there will always remain in 
that place a ſort of cleft : if in making the 
wound, of which we have juſt given a deſcrip- 
tion, we ſhould cover the wood with tin, it 
will require a longer time for the layers of the 
bark to extend themſelves to the wood ; and 
laitly, 
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laſtly, if that part which forms the bottom of the 
wound ſhould become rotten, the wound will 
never be cloſed up afterwards. Theſe are the 
kinds of wounds which workmen call ox eyes. 
We have already ſaid, that the protuberance 
deſtined to repair the wound which had been 
made in the bark, was produced by the divided 
layers of the external and internal bark, and 
particularly by the ſuperior and lateral parts of 
the wound; but we do not mean to inſinuate 
by this, that the whole thickneſs of theſe two 
parts concur equally to form this new ſubſtance. 
The origin of this protuberance ſeems to be be- 
tween the internal bark and the wood, and ap- 
pears to be only a dilatation of the cellular net- 
work which is found under the old bark, in 
the neighbourhood of the wound ; but the ex- 
ternal layer of the wood, which 1s no other than 
the internal bark a little more hardened, and 
ſomewhat more converted into wood, contains 
a cellular nctwork ; we may then naturally ſup- 
poſe, that this allo contributes, together with 
that of the bark, to the formation of the new 
matter, which is to repair the diviſion, and that 
if it does not contribute to this in general, it is 
only becauſe being more expoſed to the air, and 


leſs ſucculent than that which belongs to the 
: bark, 
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bark, it is dried by the air before it can pro- 
perly dilate itſelf. | TRE 

The method by which we may clear up this 
doubt is very ſimple; for we have nothing to 
do but to defend the wound from the action of 
the external air. For this purpoſe, therefore, 
M. Du Hamel having peeled rings of bark from 
the whole circumference of the trunks of a num- 
ber of young trees, covered all theſe wounds 
with tubes of glaſs, cementing them both above 
and below: in a little time afterwards he found 
that his conjecture was well founded, for there 
appeared a rough ſcabby ſubſtance between the 
wood and the bark, and alſo a number of gela- 
tinous papillze, which came out from between 
the longitudinal fibres of the external coat of 
the wood ; theſe were entirely alone, and were 
totally unconnected with that new fubſtance 
which we have juſt now mentioned. 

Each of theſe different ſubſtances increaſed 
conſiderably, and the apparently getatinous mat- 
ter became firſt grey and afterwards green, and 
at laſt the wound was filled with new bark, 
which was certainly more uneven than the old, 
as having been produced by the union of many 
different parts, and which was even deficient in 
ſome places. It is therefore undoubtedly uſe- 

Vor. I. No VI. D d ful 
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ful to keep the air from the wounds of trees that 
are required to be cicatrized. 

Notwithſtanding this, M. Du Hamel enter- 
tained ſome doubts with regard to that ſpecies 
of. mucilage which he had obſerved. For if 
this mucilage be really a cellular network very 
much dilated, nothing can hinder us from ſup- 
poſing it to be one of the principal organs of the 
regeneration of the bark ; but if it be a gummy 
matter, it muſt then be looked upon as having 
very little ſhare in this re- production. 

In order to be certain of this matter, M. Du 
Hamel took off a ring of bark from the whole 
circumference of a tree, then fitted a glaſs tube 
to the wound, cementing it only at the lower 
part, and afterwards hlled it in ſuch a manner 
with water, that the entire wound was immerſed 
in it ; if this mucilaginous matter be pure gum, 
the water muſt certainly diſſolve it, and there- 
fore prevent it from aſſiſting to form the new 
bark. e 8 

The experiment decided in favour of the or- 
ganization of this matter, for the bark was formed 
underneath the water, leſs perfectly indeed than 
in thoſe tubes which had been kept dry; but it 
formed at laſt, and clearly proved by its forma- 
tion, that this ſuppoſed mucilaginous ſubſlance 
was a real organized body, 


By 
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By a very little reflection upon what has been 
now ſaid, we may eaſily perceive that the me- 
thods employed to facilitate the re-union of 
wounds of trees, are preciſely ſuch as a good 
ſurgeon would purſue in order to facilitate the 
re- union of thoſe in animal bodies: their tranſ- 
piration is diminiſhed, they are kept from the 
action of the external air, and are carefully 
guarded againſt every thing that is capable of 
preventing or diſturbing the operations of na- 


ture. 
This compariſon invites us to try upon trees 


the effect of thoſe medicines that are uſed in 
healing the wounds of animals. | 
Experience has ſufliciently taught us, that in- 
deed many of theſe remedies may be uſefully 
employed, more particularly, however, for pre- 
ſerving the wound from the contact of the air, 
than for occaſioning any change in the wounded 
parts; for which reaſon the different balſams, 
turpentine, wax, and ſuch things as allow no 
paſſage to the air, and prevent tranſpiration, are 
employed with great advantage; but we ought 
molt carefully to avoid making uſe of oily ſub- 
ſtances, abſorbents, mercurials, cauſtics, and 
ſpirituous and ſaline applications. 
In order to finiſh completely the analogy be- 
tween wounds of trees and thoſe of animals, it 
N e muſt 
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muſt be added, that the former as well as the 
latter are injured by every thing that prevents a 
re-production of parts, which is the work of na- 
ture alone; and that hard ſtuffings, and very 
tight bandages or dreſſings are cqually hurtful 
to the one as to the other. We will in this place 
give an aczount of an experiment of a very ſin- 
gular kind, which proves how much defending 
the wound of a tree from the contact of the air, 
facilitates the re- production of the bark. 

It is commonly ſuppoſed that there is not a 
more eſlicacious method of deſtroying a tree than 
to deprive the trunk entirely of its bark. 

M. Du Hamel having read in the Journal of 
Berlin, that a tree might be made young again 
by peeling off all its bark, from the branches 
down to its roots, imagined that the ſolution of 
this ænigma, which was left to employ the con- 
jectures of the learned, had been taught him by 
the experiments which we have now related, 
and accordingly determined immediately to make 
proof of it, For this purpoſe, in the ſpring time 
of the year, he deprived a cherry tree of all it: 
bart throughout the whole extent of its trunk; 
and in order to defend this great wound from 
the action of the air, he incloſed the trunk within: 
a coat of firaw, kept by means of little hoops, 
avout the diſtance of fix inches from the trec; 
and 
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and he alſo defended it from the action of the 
mid-day ſun by a mat of ſtraw ſuſpended upon 
ſtakes ; the tree ſuffered indeed a little from this 
rough operation, nevertheleſs it bore its fruit; 
and on taking off this covering in the third year 
afterwards, M. Du Hamel found underacath the 
ſtraw coat a new bark, but very different from 
that of a cherry tree, for it was ſhaggy, and of a 
fallow colour; but there is an appearance as if 
the epidermis proper to this tree, and which has 
already begun to ſhew itſelf on ſeveral parts, will 
at laſt cover it. 

It is, however, true that this experiment has 
only ſucceeded once; and this tree has been hi- 
therto the only one which has been made young 
again; and that, by an operation which appears 
fitter to occaſion its death, and which in reality 
deſtroyed all the others that were ſubmitted to it. 
Perhaps, indeed, the glaſs boxes that were ſub- 
ſtituted in theſe latter experiments, inſtead of 
the covering of ſtraw, were the cauſe of their 
deſtruction ; or perhaps there is only one preciſe 
time for peeling off the bark, and that it was but 
once that this time was pitched upon. M. Du 
Hamel is very much inclined to think that this 
Jalt cauſe is the moſt probable. 

Hitherto we have only treated of the re- union 
of wounds made in the bark of trees; but what 
D d 3 we 
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we have ſaid, has been to ſhew the neceſſity of 
theſe obſervations, in order to underſtand the 
union of ſcions with their ſtocks. 

In whatever manner the operation of grafting 
is performed, for it may be done in ſeveral dif- 
ferent ways, a few days after the operation an 
herbaceous, tender, and as it were, granulated 
ſubſtance may be perceived between the bark of 
the ſcion and that of the ſtock ; this ſubſtance 
unites together the two barks, and in time hard- 
ens into wood, and the bark of the ſcion being 
intimately joined to that of the ſtock, the woody 
layers that it forms, will feem to be one conti— 
nued piece, inſomuch that when the ſcion and 
ſtock are of the ſame colour, it is a very difficult 
matter to diftinguith the place where they are 
joined; we can diſcover only by means of diſ- 
ſection, that the fibres of the ſtock change their 
direction in order to join with thoſe of the graft. 

But it is certainly very ſingular that the wood 
of the ſcion ſcarcely forms any kind of union 
with that of the Rock it is commonly dried, 
and the whole union is performed by the different 
barks. But from whence does that herbaceous 
ſubſtance, ſo anilogous to that which ſerves to 


repair the wounds of trees, proceed? does it 


come from the ſtock ? or is it furniſhed by the 
ſcion ? 
Tt 
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It is not an eaſy matter to reſolve theſe queſ- 
tions by facts ; all the operation being performed 
under the bark, it would appear at firſt ſight 
that the herbaceous ſubſtance ought rather to be 
attributed to the ſtock than to the ſcion ; and 
indeed how can any one ſuppoſe that a very inrall 
portion of bark, which as yet has no adheſion 
with the ſtock, can be able to produce from its 
proper ſubſtance zn organized part, and this 
part very conſiderable with regard to it? How- 
ever, an obſcrvation, ſingle it is true, which M. 
Du Hamel made, induced him to believe that the 
ſcion contributed at leaſt to form this herbaceous 
ſubſtance: in a ſcion, the bark of which did not 
Join exactly to that of the ſtock, he obſerved 
that a little bud was formed at the lower part of 
the graft, which extending itſelf, deſcended 
until it was joincd to the bark of the branch on 
which it was grafted : it appears in this caſe, 
that the ſmall quantity of humidity, which the 
{cion drew from the ſtock, was ſuflicient to nou- 
riſh and keep it in a proper ſtate to furniſh this 
production. It is therefore very certain that the 
union of the graft with the ſtock is performed in 
the ſame manner as the re-union of the wounds 
of trees, and that this appears to be exactly ſimi- 
lar to that of the wounds of animals ; now it is 
alſo very certain, that the veſſels of the ſtock 
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intimately unite with thoſe of the ſcion, as all 
the ſap muſt henceforward W paſs this 
way. 

The fact is, however, by no means equally 
certain with reſpect to the cicatrices of the 
wounds of animals ; very celebrated anatomiſts 
have denied that there is in theſe any ſimilar 
inoſculation of veſſels: M. Du Hamel relying 
upon the analogy which is allowed to take place 
between all organized bodies, animal and vege- 
table, and which no one is better acquainted 
with than himſelf, has removed, by the fol- 
lowing experiment, all the doubts he might 
have entertained with reſpect to this matter. 

He cauſed the bone of that part of the leg, 
which is called le pilon, to be broken i in ſeveral 
chickens; theſe fractures were methodically 
treated, and when the callus was fully formed 

in each, the fleſhy parts oppoſite to it were en- 
tirely divided throughout one third of the cir- 
cumference of the leg, without ſparing either 
blood- veſlels, tendons, or nerves, and the bone 
itſelf was even ſcraped with 2 biſtory. 

This wound being healed, a ſecona inciſion 


was made, exactly after the ſame manner, in 


another third part of the circumference; and 
after the cure of this, a third inciſion in the 
remaining third portion, taking particular care 


each 
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each time that the inciſion ſhould encroach a 
little upon the cicatrix of the preceding wound : 
by theſe means it was rendered undoubtedly 
certain that an entire diviſion had been made in 
every part of the leg, and that, if after the cure 
of theſe wounds an injection could be made to 
paſs freely, the inoſculation of the veſſels would 
be fully and fatisfactorily demonſtrated. 

This circumſtance really happened : for one 
of theſe animals, which had ſurvived the ope- 
ration, being ſacrificed to the improvement of 
anatomy, M. Du Hamel, after its death, injected 
the thigh on which the operations had been per- 
formed; the injection, which was thrown into 


the artery on the ſuperior part of the thigh, was 
diſtributed to the moſt inferior parts of the leg; 


and that which was thrown into the vein paſſed 
to the upper part of the thigh, It is true that 
it is a difficult point to decide, whether the great 
veſſels that were filled by the injection were ca- 
pillary veſſels dilated, or whether they were the 
large natural veſſels re-united : but however this 
matter may be determined, the inoſculation ſq 
much conteſted by many great anatomiſts js per- 
tectly proved by this experiment. 
It is therefore very certain that two portions 
of the ſame part, divided by a large and deep 
wound, may be perfectly re- united, provided that 
OY Re | 6 7 the 
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the nerves, the arteries, and the veins continue 
to form one whole, and to poſſeſs their powers 
and their communication with each other, as 
before the wound was made; and this corre- 
ſponds very ſufficiently with what takes place in 
ſimple diviſions of vegetables. 

But here is another fact which appears to have 
a ſtill greater analogy with what takes place in 
the operation of grafting, and which diſplayed 
to M. Du Hamel, who examined it, ſingularitics 
worthy the admiration of philoſophers. 

It happens frequently in poultry yards, and it 
is even a ſpecies of diſtinction which is ſought 
after in theſe places, that the creſt of a young 
cock is cut off, and that within the duplicature, 
formed by the two fleſhy layers which compoſe 
this part, there 1s introduced the ſpur taken from 
the foot of a chicken; this ſpur, which at the 
time of its application, is ſcarcely bigger than a 
a grain of hemp-ſeed, increaſes in the ſpace of 
ſix months nearly half an inch; at the end of 
four years it is generally three or four inches. It 
is even aſſerted, that a ſimilar horn has been ſeen 
upon the head of a capon, whieh was nine inches 
in length. Until now, this operation had pre- 
ſented us only with a vain and uſeleſs curioſity 
but the diilection of this ſpecies of animal grafting 
gives us an opportunity of obſerving what is 

| s truly 
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truly admirable. After taking off the ſkin, a 
capſular ligament is diſcovered beneath it, which 
covers the union of the horn with the cranium; 
this ligament being alſo removed, ſeveral liga- 
mentous bands are ſeen, which iſſuing from the 
horn, proceed to and terminate in the naſal 
canals, the orbits, and different parts of the 
occipital bone: theſe ligaments are neither in the 
ſame number, nor fixed exactly in the ſame 
places in different cocks ; but M. Du Hamel has 
conſtantly obſerved, that all thoſe which have 
the largeſt horns, have alſo a ligament which 
is inſerted in the horny part of the beak. The 
bottom of the horn adheres to theſe ligaments; 
and when they are all deſtroyed, excepting only 
that which 1s inſerted into the beak, the horn is 
overturned, and under its baſe may be now diſ- 
covered articular cavities, and upon the cranium 
bony eminences correſponding with them. 
The horny ſubſtance may be readily detached 
from a pyramidal bony nucleus which it in- 
cloſes, and which has ſometimes ſeveral points : 
in a word, we may ſee that this part, originally 
deſtined to form a ſpur on the heel of a cock, is 
become a horn exactly ſimilar to thoſe of oxen ; 
and that this horn not having been cloſely ce- 
mented to the cranium, perhaps on account of 
the motion of the head of the animal, there have 


been 
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been formed in this place a ſpceies of articula- 
tion, a capſular ligament, and ligamentous 
bands, ſufficiently ſtrang to ſuſtain the horn. 
Now, all theſe organs having been ſufficiently 
proved by very accurate diſſections never to 
exiſt either in the ſpurs, or underneath the creſts 
of cocks, what opinion can we form concerning 
theſe very extraordinary productions ? are they 
really new parts? or are they only the unfolding 
of ſome organs that exiſted before? and if this 
be the cafe, for what purpoſe did they exiſt ? 
All theſe queſtions are ſuch as are incapable of 
being decided by obſervation, and conſequently | 
ſuch as it would be uſeleſs to attempt to decide; 
all that we are able to conclude concerning ſuch 
new organizations 1s, that the Author of nature 
hath provided reſources againſt ſuch wants as 
molt rarely happen, and are leaſt expected in 
animal bodies, but in ſuch a manner, as hitherto 
has been beyond the limits of a human capacity 
to diſcover. 
We may however obſerve ſomcthing very 
ſimilar to this in grafts and in the wounds of 
vegetables. It appears that new organs are un- 
folded according to the various circumſtances ; 
in ſhort, the analogy between or ganized bodies, 
animal and vegetable, ſeems to be more and 
more confirmed in proportion as we make new 
oblervations, 
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obſervations. Thoſe of M. Du Hamel have alſo 
enabled him to ſolve a difficulty which had been 
raiſed againſt the opinion that he had adopted in 
1744 *, concerning the production of roots. 

We have ſaid after him, that if by a ligature, 
or circular inciſion, which takes away a {lip of 
the bark of a branch throughout its whole cir- 
cumference, we intercept the courſe of the 
ſap, at the ſuperior part of the wound a ridge 
will be formed, from which will proceed, if 
taken off green, a number of buds and papillæ, 
that will in time unfold themſelves, and become 
real roots. Theſe experiments, however, being; 
repeated, he found ſome of theſe ridges, in 
which there appeared neither roots nor papillæ, he 
diſſected theſe ridges, and obſerved woody papillæ, 
which iſſued out of the wood, in order to enter 
into the bark; in ſhort, true buds of roots which 

had not been developed, nor had yet appeared 
_ externally ; conſequently theſe ridges do by no 
means make an exception to M. Du Hamel's 
rule: the theory, however, of the formation of 
roots, according to his opinion, is as yet but 
juſt ſketched out, and requires Kill a great num- 
ber of obſervations. 


ud Voy, Hiſt, de Acad. 1744, P. 22. 
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2 An Account of a very extraordinary Sleepinefs. 
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+ 2 |. Hifgere de PAcademie Royale des Sciences de 


aris, P Annte 1739, page 15. 


De la Bourderie, phyſician at Thoulouſe, 
and member of the Academy of belles- 
letters at that city, has written from Montargis 
to M. Winſlow an account of a very extraordi- 
nary ſleep of a woman belonging to the pariſh of 
St. Maurice ſur Lauron. She is about twenty- 
ſeven years of age, was married the 22d of April 
1738, to a man about ſixty years old, and lived 
with him without the leaſt indiſpoſition until the 
the twenty-ſecond of June in the ſame year, when 
ſhe ſlept for the ſpace of three days without once 
awaking, nor could ſhe be excited out of this 
ſleep by any means whatſoever. At length, 
however, ſhe awaked naturally, and immediately 
aſked for bread, but in the ſpace of five or fix 
minutes fell aſleep again while cating it, This 
ſecond ſleep laſted thirteen days, without her ever 
eating or drinking, or having any evacuation ex- 
cept the menſtrual, 'which, however, was in the 
natural quantity, When ſhe awoke out of this 
| {lleep 
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fleep the behaved nearly as before; ſhe eat bread 
and ſatisfied her natural wants, and then fell 
aſleep again: this ſleep, however, only conti- 
nued for nine days, for her friends had been 
afraid that the time of her continuing aſleep 
would be conſtantly longer and longer. During 
the remaining part of the year 1738, her lite 
was only a continual and moſt extraordinary 
alternation of ſleeping and waking, the former 
very long, and the latter extremely ſhort, and 
diſproportioned. The ſhorteſt ſleep laſted three 


days, and the longeſt thirteen, 
The moſt conſiderable ſpace of time ſhe has 


continued awake, was only half an hour, ex- 
cepting twice, at one of which times ſhe kept 
awake three hours, and at the other twenty-four ; 
this laſt, however, happened after ſhe had taken 
an emetic, and had been bled in the arm and in 
the feet. Her fleep was ſo remarkably ſound, 
that M. De la Bourderie could not awake her 
although he heated her fingers in ſuch a manner, 
as almoſt to burn them: in other reſpects, this 
fleep was {ſweet and natural, neither attended with 
any agitation, nor any extraordinary degree of 
heat; her reſpiration was very eaſy and free, her 
pulſe ſtrong and regular, her complexion was not 
altered, a gentle moiſture upon her ſkin, as in 
a ſtate of health, It ſeemed as if there were here 

ſome 
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ſome ſlight ſymptoms of a beginning catalepſy, 
for although in general her limbs did not appear 
to be ſtiff, yet when M. De la Bourdene lifted 
up her arms, they appeared very much diſpoſed 
to continue a long time in that poſition, and it 
Was neceſfary to bend them for her in order to 
put them into their former ſituation. 

She has not fallen away; bat ever ſince ſhe took 
the vomit ſhe has complained of a great pain of 
her ſtomach, which ſhe feels whenever ſhe is 
awake; and beſides this, her menſes, which were 
before very regular, are now ſupprefled. 

Hitherto the Academy has learned nothing 
concerning what has occurred to her during the 


Fear 1739. 
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Obſervations on a very ſingular Diſorder of the 
Nee. i Hiſtoire de P Academe Royale des Sciences 
de Paris, Annte 17 39, page 17. 


Soldier about forty years of age belong- 

ing to the royal regiment of Bavaria, of 

z tolerably good temperament, and naturally of 
2 ſpare habit of body, felt during the courſe of 
the year 1733, for the firſt time ſevere pains ur 
his- 
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his right knee, and particularly upon any change 
of weather; theſe pains, however, were neither 
permanent nor accompanied with any ſwelling ; 
and the diſorder was ſuppoſed, with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon, to be a rheumatiſm, * 

The patient was managed accordingly, bY 
without any good effect; for the diſorder in- 
creaſed, the part ſwelled, and the pains became 
conſtant and without any remiſſion: the ſoldier 
therefore was admitted into the Military Hoſpital 
of Straſbourg in the year 1737. He was attended 
by M. le Maire, principal ſurgeon, and by M. le 
Riche, ſurgeon-major ; it is this laſt named gen- 
tleman to whom the Academy is indebted for 
this account, which was ſent this year to M. 
Morand. M. le Riche examined this tumour of 
the knee with very great attention; in the largeſt 
part it was about twenty inches in circumference, 
and extended from thence, diminiſhing gra- 
dually, to about the middle of the thigh ; not- 
withſtanding this, a very ſenſible degree of 
flexibility ſubſiſted, and permitted the veſlels to 
diſtribute the neceſſary nouriſhment to the leg, 
which in effect did not ſeem any-wiſe diſ- 
ordered. 

The tumour was not painful upon being» 
touched, and the ſkin had preſerved its natural 

Vor. I. Ne VI. E e colour, 
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colour, from whence M. le Riche ſuppoſed that 
the diforder exiſted ſolely in the bones. 

This ſoldier died of a continued fever at the 
end of three months; and M. le Riche, curious 
to diſcover the cauſe of this malady, which had 
hitherto been concealed from. him, opened the 
part affected. 

The tumour contained no ſort of liquid, but 
was only a prodigious. ſwelling of the integu- 
ments; the os femoris alſo was become mon- 


ſtrous. 
The patella was not diſordered, except being 


2 little ſoftened, which was the caſe alſo with 
the bones of the leg and foot, which made M. 
le Riche believe, that this diſeaſe was a kind of 
fcorbutic' ſpina ventoſa; far after interrogating 
the patient very cloſely, he had no room to ſuſ- 
ſpect it to be another fort of malady, much more 
familiar to the generality of ſoldiers. 

The fibres of the bones appeared to have un- 
dergone very remarkable alterations, ſome of 
them being confiderably ſeparated from the 
others, ſome croſſed in different directions, and 
as it were, piled one upon the other; ſome were 
incruſted with different ſtrata of bony matter, 
fome rough with points, and others with la- 


ming. | 
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The whole formed a bone, the medullary canal 
of which was conſiderably enlarged, and of a 
very different bulk from what it was in its na- 
tural ſtate. 

None of the ſoft parts that ſurrounded this 
bone were any-wiſe divided; they were only 
ſwelled. 


Ne LI. 
An Account of a Cure of a very ſingular and dan- 


gerous Wound of the Head. Hiſtoire de  Acadt- 
mie Royale des Sciences de Paris, J Année 1739 


page 14. 


CanrtnTER about thirty- ſeven years of 

age belonging to Port VOrient, being 
working on a ſcaffold, one of the engines 
was overturned by the weight of a rammer 
and fell upon his head. One half of the 
frontal and of the two parietal bones, and nearly 
the whole of the occipital, were entirely {tripped 
of the hairy ſcalp and pericranium, which 
were taken off, and the whole was found in the 
hat of the wounded perſon. There was ano- 
ther wound about an inch broad, on the lower 
and middle part of the frontal bone on the right 
ſide, which divided the upper eye- lid into two 
E e 2 parts, 
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parts, together with a very evident fracture of 
the frontal bone, The ſuperior part of the os 
naſi was broken, and this fracture was compli- 
cated with a wound that penetrated to the 
vomer. There was no other fracture but this 
now mentioned and that of the frontal bone. 

No ſymptom indicating any effuſion of matter 
depoſited in the brain was obſerved : this accident 
happened on the fifteenth of October 1738. 

M. Du Fay, phyſician to the Hoſpital belonging 
to the Eaſt India Company at Port POrient, and 
who wrote this account to M. Geoffroy, had formed 
a very bad opinion of the condition of this poor 
man : he ordered him, however, to be firſt bled, 
in order to cauſe a revulſion, and then confined 
him to a very ftri& regimen ; not only treating 
him according to the common rules of art, but 
with all that attention which 1s neceſlary in the 
application of the very beſt methods. We ſhall 
omit giving a particular detail of the method of 
cure, and only mention what is moſt remark- 
able. The patient was always free from fever ; 
but the changes of the weather occaſioned him 
to feel acute pains, which were ſometimes ſuc- 
cceded by watchings and a loſs of appetite. From 
the ninth day his attendants began to obſerve that 
a good ſuppuration was taking place; and ſome 
days afterwards ſmall portions of the pericra- 


nium 
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nium were ſeparated. At each dreſſing M. Du 
Fay obſerved a moiſture ſpread itſelf over all the 
denudated parts of the bones, which continued 
for the ſpace of two months. During the time 
that the wound of the noſe remained open, 
there flowed from it a pituitous matter mixed 


with blackiſh blood; but the wound being healed 
in the ſpace of about ſix weeks, this matter 
found its way to the palate, and the patient then 
ſpit out what formerly had been difcharged by 
the wound of the noſe. By the fourteenth of 
May 1739, the cure was finiſhed and every 
wound cicatrized. The hairy ſcalp that had 
actually been entirely taken off, as we have 
mentioned before, was completely reſtored, which 
is indeed very ſurprizing; but what 1s ſtill more 
ſo is, that this reproduction was only made from 
that ſide which is next the occipital; for the 
parts which covered this bone lengthened out in 
the manner of a gooſe's foot, and by little and 
little extended themſelves over the parietal, 
pccipital, and frontal bones, 
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No. LVII. 


Obſervations on the Nature and Cauſes of Super- 
fetation, by M. le Comte De Treſſan. Hiſtoire 
de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, 
P Annee 17 52, page 73. 


{The Count De Treſſan communicated the fol- 
lowing obſervations to the Academy.] 


A Wow an of forty years of age, having had 
many children, of whom the youngeſt 
was at that time five years old, dicd of a dif- 
order of the thorax. On opening the body, 
the aſſiſtants were not a little ſurprized to find 
the uterus of a very extraordinary ſhape ; for its 
figure much more reſembled that by which 
painters gencrally repreſent a heart, than that of 
a flattened pear, which this organ moſt com- 
monly reſembles. 

M. Bagard, who was preſent at the diſſection, 
remarked, that the form of this uterus indi- 
cated that it contained two ſeparate cavities, 
although outwardly there appeared but a ſingle 
opening. 

Filled with this idea, he introduced a probe 
cxactly in the direction of che axis of this ſingu- 

lar 
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lar uterus, when he found ſome reſiſtance; he 
then introduced it again, inclining it to the right 
and to the left, and found on each ſide an orifice 
that permitted it a free paſſage; upon this diſco- 
very, he deſtroyed with precaution that part 
which formed the firſt orifice, and when this 
was done, the two others became very apparent; 
he alſo obſerved, that they belonged to two dif- 
ferent uteri very complete and properly formed; 
neither the Fallopian tubes, however, nor the 
broad, nor the round ligaments, were double. 
The membrane proceeding from the perito- 
næum formed externally only a ſingle uterus, 
but its internal laminz divided itſelf in order to 
furniſh each uterus with a particular tunic. 
From the inſpection of theſe uteri, it appeared 
that each of them had been occupied, but it was 
not poſſible to diſtinguiſh which of them had 
been ſo moſt frequently. This fact, which is by 
no means ſingular, ſupplies us with a very na- 
tural explanation of the examples of ſuperfe- 
tation which have been related; and alſo occa- 
ſioned M. De Treſſan to call to mind another 
obſervation that had been communicated to him 
by perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and near rela- 
tions of the perſon who had been the ſubject of 
the obſervation, A lady, who had been deli- 
vered of a ſtrong and vigorous child at the 


Ee 4 proper 
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proper term, experienced during fix weeks after- 
wards all the conſequences of an ordinary la- 
bour; at the end of the ſeventh week ſhe felt 
very acute pains, which cauſed her to call in her 
midwife, who, upon examination, found that 
ſhe. was moſt aſſuredly a ſecond time in labour; 
and indeed ſhe was delivered in a few hours 
afterwards of a ſecond child; this infant was 
born alive, but very much emaciated, and 
ſeemed to be about five months, and died almoſt 
immediately after it was born. Her relations 
endeavoured to keep this event an intire ſecret ; 


and in reality 1t was not divulged till after the 
death of the lady. 


No LVIII. 


An Acccunt of a very uncommon Species of Hernia. 
Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences de 
Paris, P Annte 17 52, page 78. 


GAILLARD, firſt ſurgcon of the Hoſpital in 

Poitiers, wrote to M. Morand that he 
had had in his Hoſpital a young man about 
twenty- five years of age, who had been brought 
to him conſumptive; this poor fellow had a 
hernia about the ſize of a pint bottle in the right 
ſide of his abdomen towards the iliac region; 
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this rupture could very eaſily be puſhed up into 
the abdomen ; but after it was reduced, the 
patient complained of much ſeverer pains than 
he had felt before. The deplorable ſituation of 
this man afforded not the flighteſt hopes of a 
cure, and he accordingly died about two months 
after his arrival at the hoſpital. 

On opening his body, M. Gaillard found that 
the hernia was formed by a large portion of the 
cæcum very much dilated, which had paſſed 
through a rupture made in the peritonæum, and 
which contained a foreign ſubſtance compoſed of 
a quantity of the bones of pigs feet, and of 
cherry ſtones mixed and as it were cemented 
together, and which was covered with a ſoft 
velvet-like ſubſtance, very ſimilar to thoſe balls 
which are found in the bodies of certain ani- 
mals, and which are compoſed of hair that theſe 
beaſts have ſwallowed in licking themſelves with 
their tongues. A ſmaller tumour had alſo for 
its nucleus one of theſe bones. 

The Academy hath already publiſhed an ac- 
count of a fact very ſimilar to this; * but in 
that the tumour was cauſed by the bones of 
ſheeps feet, which were neither mixed nor co- 


yered with any other ſubſtance. Facts of this 


* Hiſt de l Acad. 1723, p. 30. 


ſort 
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ſort are more neceſſary to be made publick, as 
we ſcarcely ever endeavour to find out the 
cauſe of thoſe accidents which may ariſe from 
them, 


No LIX, 


Obſervations on the Re-union of Fractures of the 
Bones, and on the Formation of the Callus. By 
M. Vacher. Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, J Annte 1746, page 38. 


HE Academy has communicated to the 
publick an account of M. Du Hamels ſen- 
timents reſpecting the re- union of fractured bones 
and the formation of the callus * : it now pre- 
ſents the publick with two obſervations made by 
M. Vacher, which tend to confirm that opinion. 
On diſſecting the head of a perſon who died at a 
very advanced age, and who had formerly been 
trepanned, he remarked that the hole which had 
been made by the trepan was entirely empty 
through the whole thickneſs of the internal table 
of the bone, and that there did not appear the 
leaſt mark of any matter having exuded from its 
edges, which on the contrary were as clean and 
ſmooth as they were immediately after the ope- 


%* Hiſt, 1747, p. 4r, Hiſt. 1742, p. 40, Hiſt, 1743, p. 69- 
ration, 
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ration. The hole made in the external table 
was filled up with a kind of bony ſtopple, which 
formed an irregular eminence from the level to 
the internal partition of the parietal bone, and 
terminated in a circle. The ſkin adhered to the. 
external part of this ſtopple, in which place it 
was cartilaginous, and ſo thin, that near the 
callus it was of no greater thickneſs than a piece 
of paper. M. Vacher could not ſeparate this 
ſtopple from the bone but by placing it over a 
cavity and ſtriking it with a hammer, thus broken 
off, it carried away a ſmall portion of the exter- 
nal table along with it ; there remained, however, 
not only the internal table, but alſo the greateſt 
part of the external, which gave him reaſon to 
aſſure himſelf that neither the one nor the other 
of theſe had any ways contributed to the for- 
mation of the callus. 


The ſecond obſervation was made upon the 
cranium of a man who died of a colic, one year 


after having been trepanned and very well cured. 
The cavity that had been made by the inſtru- 
ment, was not more filled than it was on the 
firſt day after the operation had been performed; 
there was only found under the ſkin that covered 
this hole, a bony lamina, which adhered in ſuch 
a manner to the {kin, that it came off along 


mth it; this was of the conſiſtence and figure of 
: a {mall 
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a ſmall counter, and had a kind of proceſs about 
a quarter of a line thick, and an edge about a line 
in ſome parts, and two in others. M. Vacher 


remarked, that the ſurface of this piece of bone 


which was next the ſkin was ſo very little con- 
vex 1n its middle, that it terminated in a ſharp 
edge much thinner than the proceſs already men- 
tioned, which ſerved to make this piece enter 
into the cavity made by the trepan; he obſerved 
alſo that it was offified in the middle, and that 
it was cartilaginous towards the edges. In 
ſhort, the bone perforated by the inſtrument 
did not diſcover any elongation of its fibres, or 
indeed any thing elſe, that could make any one 


imagine that it contributed to the formation of 
the bony ſtopple. 


Ne LX. 


A curious Caſe of a Mortification. Hiſtoire de P Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, P Annte 1746, 
page 40. 


\ Woman of Abbeville, four or five months 


advanced in her pregnancy, was attacked 
with a malignant fever ; M. Hecquet, phyſician 
of that city, and the worthy nephew of the cele- 
brated M. Hecquet, having adminiſtered to her 


rem edies proper for her condition, ſhe ſeemed to be 


cured 
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cured; but at the time when her health was ſup- 
poſed to be perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, ſhe was 
ſeized with violent pains in her right foot, which 
obliged her to implore the aſſiſtance of medicine 
a ſecond time; the ſedative remedies that were 
judiciouſly preſcribed, eaſed the pain, but the 
next day the foot appearec black, cold, and de- 
prived of feeling. 

Scarifications were uſeleſsly employed, and 
over theſe, with as little ſucceſs, ſpirituous appli- 
cations. M. Hecquet very ſoon recollected the 
caſe mentioned by Hippocrates, and pronounced 
that the patient would not die of this diſorder, 
but that the foot would fall off; in ſhort, not- 
withſtanding all the remedies that were applied 
to it for the ſpace of four or five months, the 
toes and the metatarſus fell off in one entire 
piece, and the cuneiform bones came away at 
different times; ſo that there remained only the 
aſtragalus and the calcaneum. This woman, 
however, was perfectly cured, and delivered at 
the proper term. It is happy for her that nature 
had ſufficient power to reſiſt the action of thoſe 


remedies, by which her operations had been ſo 
uſeleſsly diſturbed ! 


The letter written by M. Hecquet to M. Win- 
flow, and from which this obſervation is taken, 
makes mention of another woman, who, after 


3 a like 
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a like diſorder, loſt the four cutting teeth of the' 
lower jaw, which came away together with 
their ſockets in one intire piece, 


No. LXI. 

Obſervations on an internal Abſceſs of the Thorax, 
and on a remarkable Diſtortion of the Spine and 
Shoulders ; all which was happily terminated by 
a natural Evacuation from the Abſceſs by the 
Anus. By M. Chicoynea ſenior, at preſent Fir/# 
Phyſician to the King. Memoires de Þ Academie 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, Annie 1731, 
page 515. 


\ /F ADEMOISELLE de Serignan, daughter of 
the Marquis de Serignan de Beziers, about 
nine years of age, of a ſpare and dry habit of body, 
but of a very lively diſpoſition, and of a mild 
and cheerful temper, appeared about four months 
ago to have her ſhoulders, and particularly the 
teft, more elevated than ordinary, and her body 
ſeemed to be inclined more than uſual towards 
the right ſide. This occaſioned her grandmother 
Madame de Serre, to ſend for me to examine 
her, and to endeavour if poſlible to prevent the 
progreſs of the diſtortion of the parts before-men- 
tioned, Having therefore made this young lady 

6 take 
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take off her cloaths, I immediately remarked 
that, beſides a general leanneſs, the edges of 
the ſcapulz next the ſpine were ſo elevated, as 
to leave a vacancy between them and the ribs 
from two to three inches in width ; and I ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time, that the ſpine of the 
back, inſtead of forming a ſtrait and perpendi- 
cular line, was bent and thrown out of its natu- 
ral ſituation, from the fourth vertebræ of the 
back to thoſe of the loins, ſo as to deſcribe a 
kind of arch; the convexity of which was 
turned towards the left fide, and was ſo mani- 
feſt below the angle of the ſcapula, that it ſeemed 
to be removed from the perpendicular direction 
more than two fingers breadth. This diſtortion 
occaſioned me to make many diſagreeable reflec- 
tions upon the unhappy conſequences which might 
follow; as I believed that it would be impoſſible 
to prevent this young lady from becoming. very 
conſiderably deformed, and in ſuch a manner, 
that neither nature nor art could be able to 
remedy it. There was alſo very great reaſon to 
dread the danger ariſing from ſome of the prin- 
cipal organs of reſpiration being compreſſed, 
and which is very often occafioned by ſuch diſ- 
tortions. 

Nevertheleſs I did not neglect to encourage as 
much as I poſſibly could, Madame de Serre and 


my 
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my little patient; who, although in the age of 
innocence and ſimplicity, poſſeſſes a great ſhare 
of reaſon and penetration, almoſt as much as if 
the had arrived to the years of maturity : theſe 
conſiderations made me diſſemble my thoughts 
concerning the real ſtate of this young lady ; on 
the contrary, I endeavoured to give them hope, 
that in proportion as ſhe increaſed in ſize and in 
ſtrength, nature would replace theſe parts in 
their proper ſituation, in the ſame manner as 
we obſerve very frequently takes place in rickety 
children, who we find grow ſtraight in propor- 
tion as they advance towards the age of puberty. 
After having finiſhed this examination and pro- 
miſed Madame de Serre to preſcribe ſome reme- 
dies proper to ſtop the progreſs of this threat- 
ened diſtortion, I withdrew, purpoſing only to 
uſe, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, ſome 
gentle aperients, intermixed with emollients, 
and at intervals ſome gentle laxatives; not only 
attempting to remove the obſtruction of the 
capillary veſſels, but alſo to remedy the remark- 
able leanneſs of this young lady. But fifteen 
days had ſcarcely elapſed ſince my firſt viſit, 
when I was again called in on account of her 
being attacked with a violent fever, which had 
already begun with cold ſhiverings, followed by 
a very conſiderable degree of heat, and dryneſs 
of 
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of the ſkin; towards the evening it exacerbated, 
remained during the night, and ended towards 
the morning with a gentle iweating ; in ſuch a 
manner, that there was every reaſon to believe, 
that this diſorder was a ſevere continued fever 
of the putrid kind; and eſpecially from x 
bad taſte, foul mouth, white cruſt upon the 
tongue, pain of the ſtomach, tenſion and ſwell- 
ing of the abdomen being preſent, But beſides 
all theſe ſymptoms, common to this ſort of 
fever, our young patient was alſo afflicted with 
a pain and tenſion between her ſhoulders, and a 
dry frequent cough, attended with ſome difficulty 
of reſpiration, which made me underſtand that 
the lungs or pleura were already affected, or at 
leaſt threatened, with an inflammation. Theſe 
ſymptoms obliged me, notwithitanding the deli- 
cate conſtitution and general weakneſs of my 
patient, to cauſe a vein of the arm to be opened, 
in order to take from her about five or ſix ounces 
of blood: I ſeized the opportunity afforded by 
the remiſſion of the fever to evacuate the mor- 
bific matter by means of a gentle purge; and 
for the ſame purpoſe, I made her take four or 
five mornings ſucceſſively, an ounce and an 
half of the ſyrup of ſuccory and twenty grains 
of rhubarb, without neglecting to give emol- 
lient injections to keep the belly open; and 1 
Von. I. Ne VI. F F alſo 
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alſo preſcribed every evening a gentle opiate for 
the purpoſe of eaſing the cough, and leſſening 
the great agitation and watchings that tormented 
her. By means of all theſe remedies, together 
with the ufe of a weak tincture of the bark, and 
an exact regimen, I perceived m about twenty 
days that the violence of the fever was much 
diminiſhed, that the ſeverity of the exacerbations 
and alſo all the other ſymptoms that indicated 
putridity were much leſſened : but the quickneſs 
of the pulſe, the paroxyſms preceded by and 
joined with cold ſhiverings ftill remaining, to- 
gether with a very conſiderable degree of heat, 
and a dry ſkin, the fits of coughing that were 
ſtill more frequent, the difficulty of reſpiration, 
and the tenſive pain of the thorax, made me ſup- 
poſe that this very acute had changed to a flow 
hectic fever; that the inflammation of the lungs or 
pleura was terminated by ſuppuration and con- 
ſequently that the danger of a fatal conſumption 
was abſolutely inevitable. In ſhort, I had not 
the leaſt reaſon to flatter myſelf, that nature, 
now very much weakened by the violence of the 
preceding fever, could find any means to carry 
off a ſuppuration Which had not only been occa- 
honed by its common cauſe, that is, an inflam- 
mation, but alſo ſecmed to be fomented by 
2 mal-diſpolition of the ſolid parts, that ap- 

peared 
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peared abſolutely incapable of being remedied * 
I then believed that no other means could be 
made uſe of except the palliative; which con- 
liſts in making the patient live entirely on 4 
milk dict, and in the evenings to take anodyne 
balſam, to diminiſh the acrimony of the pus; 
and of the whole maſs of hutnours, to eaſe the 
Pains and violence of the cough, and to e 
the watchings; 

Eight or ten days paſſed without my perceiv« 
ing the leaſt good effect to ariſe from this regi- 
men, except only that the anodyne drops, to | 
the number of ten or twelve, put into three 
drachms of the ſyrup of white poppies, and a 
ſpoonful of the orange flower water, and given 
in the evening, at the time when the exacerba- 
tion and reſtleſſneſs began to ſhew themſelves, 
afforded caſe and enabled her to paſs the night 
in tranquillity ; but during the day the fever, 


heat, cough, and dryneſs of the ſkin tormented 
her, and ſeemed rather to be increaſed than dimi- 


niſhed, which threw this young lady, already 
exhauſted by the violence of the preceding diſ- 
eaſe, into ſo great a weaknels, that her pulſe be- 
coming very ſmall and very unequal, I appre- 
nended and even believed, that her laſt hour was 
not far off, inſomuch, that I might have nothing 
to reproach myſelf with, and that I might leave 
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her parents no juſt cauſe for regret, I demanded 
a conſultation. Meſſrs. Verney and Lazerme, 
celebrated practitioners of this city, were imme- 
diately ſent for, and theſe gentlemen having 
examined the patient, -and heard an account of 
all that had paſſed, were” of opinion with me, 
not only that ſhe had nothing to expect, but that 
they could not even aſſure her life for the ſpace of 
two or three days. Her pulſe was ſo weak and 
Irregular, and the dcbility fo univerſal, that the 
phyſicians, ſtruck with her lamentable ſituation; - 
formally declared, that there was much more 
occaſion to conſole the parents, than to preſcribe 
for the patient. In this diſtreſſing ſituation, the 
conſultation was reduced ſolely to the ordering 
{ome gentle cordials, ſome ſpoonfuls of the broth 
of partridges, and in place of milk for the intire 
food, ſkimmed milk or chaly beate whey, &c. but 
the firſt ſpoonfuls of the broth having excited 
and exaſperated the cough, and occaſioned a 
more conhderable degree of heat, and the child 
having taken an unconquerable averſion to the 
whey, it was found to be abſolutely neceſſary to 
permit her to continue her former kind of diet, 
and to quit the cordials, ſo that we daily ex- 
pected to hear cur fatal prognoſtics verified. The 
reſources of nature were not however as yet en- 
tirely exhaaſted. The nurſes attending this Foun 8 
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lady obſerved and related to us, that in the 
ſpace of time between our vilit in the evening 
and that in the morning, which was about fifteen 
hours, the patient had been frequently to ſtool, 
and had paſled in very great abundance by the 
anus, a whitiſh liquid and viſcid matter, reſem- 
bling pus; and that this evacuation had been 
preceded and accompanied with gripings and 
conſiderable irritation of the anus and abdomen, 
and that theſe pains were ſometimes ſo ſevere, 
as to make the child cry out with great violence. 

We examined the linen on which this matter 
had been received, and we found that it was 
real pus, and that the ſpots made by it upon 
ſome parts of the linen, were a little red and 
bloody. | 

This evacuation continued in the ſame fre- 
quency and abundance for many days; and we 
obſerved, that from the firſt day that this diſ- 
charge appeared, the for ce and malignity of all 
the ſymptoms daily diminiſhed, but more eſpe- 
cially that the fever and &ebility were no longer 
by any means ſo conſiderable : we now began to 
imagine that ths evacuation was truly critical,and 
had great hopes that our young patient would 
ſtill eſcape from the danger with which ſhe was 
menaced. During the time that this purulent 
matter continued to be copioully diſcharged, 
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which was for the ſpace of ten or twelve days, 
all the ſymptoms diminiſhed, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make us comprehend that the internal 
abſceſs of the pleura, which certainly was the 
fource of this diſcharge, was emptied by this 
means. Now although this fact has been hitherto 
regarded as problematical, and looked upon by 
far the greateſt number of phyſicians as impoſ- 
ible, viz. that the pus of an abſceſs, formed and 
confined in the thorax, could be taken up into 
the courſe of the circulation, and afterwards ex- 
creted by ſtool or urine; yet the truth of this 
matter is ſo very evident in the preſent caſe, that 
believe it cannot admit of a doubt, ſince it is 
exceedingly clear that the flow hectic fever, 
cough, difficulty of reſpiration, heat, waſting 
of the fleſh, dryneſs of the ſkin, and general 
debility, had all been occaſioned and fomented 
by an internal abſceſs of the thorax, and that in 
proportion as the pus of this abſceſs was diſ- 
charged by the anus, all theſe ſymptoms diſap- 
peared, Thus at laſt we had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing this young lady regain her natural ſtate of 
health, though indeed very ſlowly; the quick- 
neſs of the pulſe, a ſmall degree of heat and 
dryneſs of the ſkin having remained ſome time 
after this evacuation had ceaſed, together with 
3 a tight 
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a ſlight cough, which however was more humid 
than before. 

The long continuance of theſe ſymptoms kept 
us in ſuſpenſe, apprehending that the pus of 
- this abſceſs, whilſt it remained, muſt have occa- 
ſioned ſome ulceration ; the progreſs of which 
had been moderated only by the efficacy of the 
milk diet and of the narcotics, until we ſaw 
that our little patient was able to quit her bed, 
to which ſhe had been confined above fifty 
days, and that ſhe daily recovered ſtrength; 
theſe circumſtances convinced us that our fears 
of any ulceration were without foundation, and 
that there was no longer any neceſſity for con- 
fining her entirely to a milk diet. 

Nothing now remained worthy of being re- 
gretted but the diſtortion of the ſolid parts, 
which we juſtly apprehended would increaſe 
daily, and would in a ſhort time occaſion a ma- 
terial deformity 1a the interior parts effential to 
life; the change of ſituation carried to a certain 
degree, being ſufficiently capable of cauſing a 
preſſure ſufficient to produce this bad effect. 

Occupied with theſe diſagreeable ideas, I pur- 
poled to re-examine very carefully the ſtate of 
thoſe parts that had been removed from their 
natural places, in order to diſcover whether the 
force and malignity of the diſorder that the 
Ff 4 patient 
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patient had laboured under, had not encreaſed 
this deformity, by perverting the nature, motion, 
and diſtribution of the fluids, and by ſhattering 
and drying the ſolids to a very great degree. 
The violence and long continuance of the fever 
mult neceſſarily alter the digeſtion, circulation, 
and depuration of the whole maſs of humours, 
diſſipate their ſpiritous and balſamic particles, 
and in ſhort weaken the powers of all the ſprings 
deſtined to the exerciſe of the ſeveral functions, 
and above all, to the preſeryation of the natural 
ſituation of the parts. Convinced by all theſe 
reflections, that the diſtortion before obſerved 
muſt have been neceſſarily augmented, I was 
deſirous alſo to ſatisfy myſelf of it by inſpection, 
and was particularly curious to know to what 
length it had arrived, 

It is not without the utmoſt difficulty, gentle- 
men, that I can expreſs to you what was my ſur- 
prize, and that of thoſe preſent at this examina- 
tion, who had before known the former condi- 
tion of this young lady, when we obſerved that 
the parts, inſtead of being more diſtorted, and par- 
ticularly the left fide, which had formerly been 
very conſiderably elevated, appeared quite even, 
and as it were, glued to the external ſurface 
of the ribs, without leaving the leaſt ſpace be- 
tween ; and with regard to the ſpine, which 

we 
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we had obſerved at the beginning of the fever 
to deviate ſo much from the line of its natural 
direction, as to form a kind of 8, it had now 
approached above a finger's breadth towards its 
natural ſituation. An event ſo little expected in- 
duced me to refle&t attentively on what might have 
been the cauſe of it; inſomuch, that after having 
minutely examined and compared every circum- 
ſtance together that had happened, it appeared 
to me that this diſtortion had been occaſioned by 
the ſame internal tumour of the thorax ; the in- 
flammation, and afterwards the ſuppuration of 
which had cauſed thoſe two violent diſorders, 
which had put our young lady in ſuch imminent 
danger. This tumour being undoubtedly placed 
towards the poſterior parts of this cavity in the 
veſſels and in the membrane of the pleura, and 
inclining or being fituated upon the ſides of the 
ſpine had, by its increaſed bulk and continual 
preſſure upon this part, diſplaced or forced it 
from its natural ſituation ; with reſpect to the 
elevation of the ſcapulæ, this may with very 
great probability be attributed to the preſſure of 
theſe parts, made by the ribs becoming more 
convex and forming a kind of acute angle in 
the middle, in conſequence of the ſuperabundant 
quantity of humidity which they had imbibed, 
2nd which forced the extremities of thoſe ribs 

| to 
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to ſhorten themſelves and to bend in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to form in their middle a ſalient angle 
which raiſed up the ſcapulæ. In ſhort, this tu- 
mour being reſolved and happily evacuated, and 
eonſequently the preſſure removed, the lymph 
and ſuperfluous humours would no longer re- 
main in the neighbouring ribs, therefore it is 
by no means wonderful that they ſhould return 
to their natural ſituation. This, gentlemen, 1s 
in a few words, as far as I can judge, the moſt 

imple and probable explanation of ſo very ſingu- 
| ar a fact, and which I think ought to be adopted 
with the more readineſs, as by only ſuppoſing 
the tumour to be ſituated in the interior and 
poſterior part of the thorax, that this during its 
increaſe had preſſed upon the contiguous parts, 
obſtructed alſo the circulation of the blood in the 


veſſels of the pleura, and cauſed a conſiderable 
inflammation, terminating in an ubſceſs, the 
purulent matter of which was fortunately 
diſcharged by the anus : 1 fay, by adopting this 
fingle and {imple ſuppoſition, it is rendered eaſy 
to account for all the ſymptoms and events that 
were obſerved in this remarkable caſe ; which I 
think highly merits the attention of the Academy 
for the ſingularity of the two principal phano- 
mena, viz. the critical diſcharge by the anus of 
the purulent matter contained in an internal 

abſceſs 
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abſceſs of the thorax ; which evacuation has de- 
livered our patient from the very imminent, 
danger of a fatal conſumption: and ſecondly, the 
remarkable diſtortion of the ſpine, of the ribs, 
and of the ſcapulæ, which was perfectly corrected 
and removed by means of the ſame evacuation, 
The great advantages that may accrue to us 
in the exerciſe of the healing art from a conſi- 
deration of theſe two highly fortunate events, 
are very evident. The firſt teaches us, that we 
ought never to deſpair, in caſes of internal ſup- 
puration in the thorax, although the hopes of 
relief by expectoration may be entirely vaniſhed 
as the pus may be reſorbed by the capillary 
veſſels, and paſs into the circulation, from 
whence it can be eaſily carried by means of the 
ſeroſity of the blood into the glands of the inteſ- 
tines, and may there be ſeparated ang diſcharged 
by ſtool or urine, 
| The ſecond fact demonſtrates alſo as evidently 
that ſuch diſplacing or diſtortion of the bones, 
as. does not proceed from an hereditary fault, 
or from a naturally bad conformation, but 
which depends upon an extraneous or accidental 
cauſe, may be corrected, although the diſorder 


| ſhould have been very conſiderable, and that 


the bones ſhould have almoſt attained their 
greateſt degree of ſolidity, when the unhappy 
patients 


| 
| 
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patients are fortunate enough to have the cauſe 
of ſuch diſtortion removed, either by the aſſiſt- 
ance of art, or by the force of nature. 


Ne LXII. 


An extraordinary Caſe of a Woman who was deli- 

vered of a Fetus by the Anus. Hiſtoire de I Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, l' Anne 1746, 
Page 43s 


Woman about thirty-one years of age, 
ſuttler to the royal regiment of marines, 
having been pregnant about fe months, fainted 
away and fell down upon the ground; upon re- 
covering from this ſwoon, ſhe felt ſuch pains 


as generally indicate an approaching labour, 
which were followed by 2 violent fever and a 


conſiderable loſs of blood; it was at this time 
that M. Guillerme, ſurgeon major of the regi- 
ment, and who communicated this obſervation 
to M. Morand, was called in to the aſſiſtance of 
the ſick woman; as he could not touch the in- 
ternal orifice of the uterus, and could perceive 
no motion of the child, he ſuppoſed it to be 
dead ; nevertheleſs the remedies that were pre- 
ſcribed alleviated the ſeverity of the ſymptoms, 
and the patient ſo far recovered as to be able to 
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follow her laborious employment. Since that 
time her abdomen neither encreaſed nor di- 
miniſhed ; but from time to time ſhe has felt 
acute pains in that part, and which were always 
accompanied with a loſs of blood; to theſe, how- 
ever, ſhe paid but little attention. About the 
end of September the ſymptoms grew worſe; 
and were terminated only by a very copious 
diarrhcea, of a very diſagreeable cadaverous ſmell, 
and the patient, who was naturally robuſt, fell 
in a few days into ſuch a ſtate of debility, that 
M. Guillerme deſpaired of her life; not daring to 
undertake any thing towards the extraction of 
the foetus, which cauſed this diſorder, and which 
did not preſent itſelf in any manner whatever. 
| On the ſixth of October he was acquainted that 
ſhe was paſling the foetus by the anus; he im- 
mediately went to her, and found that ſhe had 
already expelled the two arms by this way, the 
head was paſling, and ſoon after it came away 
together with the body, the inferior extremities 
followed, and in' a word, ſhe was delivered of 
the whole in about eight hours, except the lower 
Jaw, which came away ſome time afterwards. 
M. Guillerme, through the whole courſe of the 
cure, employed only gentle cordials to ſup- 
port the ſtrength of his patient, clyſters of 
oil to facilitate the paſſage of the foetus, and 
afterwardg 
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afterwards deterſive and vulnerary injections; 
Nature performed the reſt, and the patient at 
length perfectly recovered. 


wm. 
Ol ſervations on the Methods neceſſary to be made uſe 
of to reſtore the Uterus to its proper Tone, after 


Delivery. Hiſtoire de P Acadimie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, P Annte 1724, page 35. 


II is well known that the blood veſſels of the 
uterus are very gradually dilated during the 
time of pregnancy, in order to furniſh more 
abundantly the blood veſſels neceſſary for the 
nouriſhment of the growing foetus, and that 
after delivery the greatly dilated orifices of theſe 
veſſels will be cloſed ſolely by the action of their 
proper contractility ; but that if by any accident 
or particular indiſpoſition, this contractility 
ſhould be ſo impaired as to be unable to perform 
its proper function, a great flooding or loſs of 
blood will enſue ; and this accident, which is far 
from being rare, is alſo ſometimes extremely 
fatal, both with regard to itſelf and to its con- 
ſequences. M. Duffe, maſter ſurgeon and accou- 
cheur at Paris, communicated to the Academy 
a method of remedying this cvil, which turned 

ſolely 
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ſolely upon aſſiſting the too much weakened 
contractility of the fibres of the uterus ; for this 
purpoſe he applied both his hands upon the 
hypogaſtrick region, and gently compreſſed the 
body of the uterus, ſometimes by a circular mo- 
tion, and ſometimes by one directed from the right 
to the left, and from the left to the right, ſome- 
times upwards and ſometimes downwards. 
Theſe motions performed in every poſſible di- 
rection are neceſſary, becauſe the uterus is com- 
poſed of veflels and fibres which croſs each other 
in all directions. This ſame operation, will faci- 
litate the expulſion of the clotted blood that 
may happen to remain in the uterus ; but if any 
larger body ſhould be left behind, of ſo conſi- 
derable a bulk as to fill the uterus in ſuch a man- 
ner as to occaſion a reſiſtance to the hand, this 
ought to be firſt extracted before the compreſſion 
is begun. This practice has only the fault of 
being very ſimple, and very little myſterious, 
It is neceſſary to remark, that the uterus in 
the time of labour is very much diſtended, and 
is liable to be torn either at its bottom or its 
ſides, but more particularly at its neck, where 
it is not capable of bearing ſo great a degree of 
dilatation, and where it 1s very thin during the 
time of labour. M. Gregoire, maſter ſurgeon 
and accoucheur at Paris, related to the Academy, 
that 
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that in thirty years practice he had ſeen this' 
dreadful accident happen fixteen times. He 
once found in a woman, whom he opened, the 
feet of a foetus that paſſed through the bottom 
of the uterus, exactly at the {ide of the placenta, 
and reſted againſt the diaphragm of the mo- 
„ ITS | 
He alſo informed us, that on opening a wo- 
man who had died in child-bed, he found the 
head and all the left fide of a foetus out of the 
neck of the uterus, whilſt the right ſide remained 
within; ſo that this child ſeemed, as it were, 
fo {fit a ſtride upon the body of the uterus, hav- 
ing one foot without and the other within, 


No LXIV. 
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No LXIV. 

In Amrount of the Cæſarian Operation ſucceſsfuily 
performed by an old Woman. Hiſtoire de J Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, I' Année 1731, 
page 29. 


9 

IM. Helvetius has given the Academy an account 
of a fact which happened at the borough 
town de la Tour de Treſme, in the bailywick 
of Gruyere, in the canton of F ribourg; and 
of which be has not only produced a letter 
written by M. Michel, doctor of medicine in 
that country, but alſo an authentic teſtimony 
taken by public notaries from the mouths of 
ſeveral perſons who were eye- witneſſes of it; 


for the fact is ſuch as deſerves to be well au- 
thenticated. ] 


JN the year 1723, Madam Flandrin, a midwife, 
reſiding in the city of Bulle, was ſent for to 
deliver Margaret Frangois, wife of Claudius Ma- 
gin of la Tour de Treſme, about forty-eight 
years of age, pregnant with her firſt child. 

The head of the fœtus preſented itſelf, but the 
paſſage was too narrow; and the midwife hav- 
ing made uſe of every method ſhe could think 

Vel. I. Ne VI, G g of, 
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of, for a day and a night, without any good 
effect, M. Michel was conſulted, who on his 
part ordered every thing that he thought was 
capable of forwarding the delivery of the fœtus, 
and ſtrengthening the mother, but Wien pd 
ſucceſs. 

On the fourth day of this dangerous and very 
painful labour, as eyery other method had been 
tried in vain, M. Michel was of opinion that the 
midwife ſhould extract the fœtus by means of a 
hook, or if that could not be done, to puſh it 
back and extract it piece by piece. Theſe terri- 
ble reſources had ſucceeded on other occaſions, 
but in this cafe they were attempted without 
any ſucceſs; in ſhort, the only reſource now re- 
maining was the Cæſarian operation, the moſt 
dreadful of all others, but which, however, was 
reſolved to be performed on the ſeventh day. 

The midwife operated with ſo much dexterity 
and courage, that the fœtus was extracted with- 
out any bad accident ſupervening. 

Two months afterwards the patient went to 
return M. Michel thanks; and has ſince enjoyed 
a remarkably good ſtate of health. ä 

M. Michel adds, that this midwife is daughter 
to M. Savary, a very eminent ſurgeon of the 
city of Fribourg; that ſhe had at that time per- 


formed the Cæſarian operation upon three dif- 
a ferent 
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ferent women immediately after their deaths, 
and that the children thus extracted had been 
baptized ; that the had an hereditary talent for 


ſurgery, which ſhe had practiſed from her early 


youth, and on many occaſions had given ſtrik- 
ing proofs of her great abilities in that line, 


Ne LXV. 


Obſervations on a remarkable and unnatural Poſition 


of ſome of the Viſcera. Hiſtoire de l Academie Royale 
des Sciences de Paris, l' Annte 1729, page 11. 


M HEerLveTus has imparted to the Academy 
1 an account which he received from M. 
Chauvet, phyſician to the hoſpital of Toulon, 
of a very extraordinary and unnatural poſition 
of the viſcera, that he perceived on opening the 
body of M. de Robertot, lieutenant-colonel of 
the royal regiment of Dauphiny. The ſtomach 
and the colon were unnaturally placed in the 
left cavity of the thorax, where they entered by 
paſſing through the diaphragm; the ſuperior half 
of the ſpleen entered into it alſo, and had like- 
wiſe paſſed through the diaphragm: the places 
in which the diaphragm had been pierced, in 
an unnatural manner, were ſurrounded with a 

G g 2 ſort 
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. fort of cartilaginous rings, and very ſtrongly ad- 
herent to thoſe bodies which paſſed through 
x them, and which it was neceſſary to ſeparate 
j from them by means of a ſcalpellum ; this cir- 
cumſtance induced M. Chauvet to believe that 
this faulty diſpoſition was not recent, but pro- 

ceeded from the firſt conformation. 

The colon after having pierced the diaphragm 
towards its left fide, covered the ſtomach and 
again paſſed through the middle part of that 
partition in order to enter into its natural cavity, 
and to continue the inteſtinal canal. The lungs 
being compreſſed by theſe foreign bodies, which 
occupied a very conſiderable part of the ſpace 
that they themſelves ought to have poſſeſſed, were 
become thin, ſoft, wrinkled, and incapable of 

| a ſufficient dilatation, The right ſide of the 
' thorax was filled with a large quantity of ſerous / 
| fluid, that had formed a dropſy, which M. 
Chauvet prognoſticated from the ſtate in which 

ie had ſeen the patient, and this dropſy was un- 
doubtedly the immediate cauſe of his death. The 

heart was remarkably large; this perhaps was oc- 

caſioned by the continual efforts it was obliged 

to make in order to puſh on the blood, little 

aſſiſted by the air. It is very eaſy to judge what 

muſt have been the conſequences of ſuch 2 

ſtrange conformation, | b 
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In caſes of this kind we learn too late the trus 


cauſes of diſeaſes; but it would a t the ſame 
time be entirely uſeleſs to know them ſooner. 
Nevertheleſs it is well to be informed that ſuch 
caſes are poſſible, if it was only for the juſtifi- 
cation of the ſcience of medicine, as theſe diſ- 
orders are ſuch as are totally incapable of being 
remedied, 


No LXVI. 


Obſervations upon Superfetation. Hiſtoire de P Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences de Paris, I' Annie 1729, 
page 12. 


OTWITHSTANDING the many accounts, and 

ſeemingly well atteſted, concerning ſuper- 
fetation, its reality has been very much doubted 
among the learned ; or rather it has been almoſt 
univerſally denied. Nevertheleſs M. Maſſon, 
doctor of the faculty of Montpelier, and phyſi- 
- cian at Beziers, related to M. Bouillet, phyſician 
of the ſame town, and ſecretary to the Academy 
of that city, that he had ſeen a woman, who after 
having been delivered of an embryo, of about 
forty days, incloſed in its proper membranes, 
and all its parts of their natural conformation, 

was on the day following brought to bed of a 


8 g 3 girl, 
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girl, of the proper term and ſize, and perfectly 
ſound and healthy. We cannot expect a more 


certain proof of the reality of ſuperfetation than 
the preſent. : 


The Academy received this account from 
M. Bouillet, who had it from M. Maſſon 
himſelf, _ N 5 


N o LXVII. 


An Account of a very remarkable Diſorder of the 
Valves of the Aorta and of the left Auricle. 


Hiſtoire de Þ Acadimie Royale des Sciences de 
Paris, P Annee 1729, page 14. 


M MORAND, on opening the body of a 
* merchant of Paris, who died ſuddenly, 
after having bgen very ſubject to palpitations of 
the heart, was not at all ſurprized at finding po- 
lypous concretions formed in the aorta and in 
the branches of the pulmonary veins and arte- 
ries, but he was conſiderably ſo on diſcovering 
ſome circumſtances much more extraordinary. 
On the left ſide of the heart one of the two 
mitral valves belonging to the left auricle and 
ventricle, was changed into a ſort of bag, the 
bottom of which was Pond towaras the auricle, 


and 
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and its mouth towards the ventricle ; this bag. 
was the valve itſelf ſo much dilated as to contain 
a perſon's thumb, it was alſo thickened, and 
{mall offifications were obſerved in ſeveral parts 
of it. The valves of the aorta, called the ſemi- 
lunar, were likewiſe conſiderably thickened, 
and each of them had alſo in different places, 
ſmall, but very ſolid offifications, which were 
very regularly diſpoſed and conſiderably ele- 
vatcd. It is by no means difficult to comprehend 
that a portion of the blood which comes out of 
the left auricle in 'order to enter into the left 
ventricle, muſt be ſtopped in this unnaturally 
formed bag, and that the remaining part cannot 
without great difficulty follow the courſe of 
the aorta, the valves of which being become 
thick and offified, will not be able to apply them- 
ſelves ſo cloſely to the ſides of the veſſels as they 
ought, and conſequently muſt conſiderably ob- 
ſtruct the paſſage of the blood through that 
artery, 


G 8 4 N* LXVUl, 
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No LXVIII. 


An Account of a very ſingular Plant. Hiſtore de 


P Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, I Annte, 
1724. 


N the iſles there is a root called by the ſavages 

Yabacani, and by the French, Apinel, from 
the name of a certain captain of the cavalry who 
had ſerved in thoſe parts, or Racine & Serpent, 
ſerpent root: it is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of ſo 
great a virtue againſt ſerpents, that it 1s ſufficient 
to kill them to put a piece of it, faſtened to the 
end of a ſtick, into the mouths of theſe animals. 
And that if any one ſhould chew a piece of 
it, and rub it upon his hands and feet, he will 
not only make the ſerpent attempt to make his 
eſcape from him, but he may alfo take hold of it, 
without any danger, and do with it whatever he 
pleaſes. It is alſo aſſerted, that no animals of 
this kind will ever come into a room where any 
of this root is kept. Theſe facts were atteſted by 
by M. de Hauterive. 

This ſame root, ſo uſeful for the preſervation 
of mankind, would be alſo equally ſo to the pro- 
pagation of their ſpecies, ſhould it have any 
pccafion for ſuch forced help, which are very 


rarely 


_— <a groredde> <m_— 2 —— 
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rarely employed in the ſerious purſuits of 
nature, 


Ne LXIX. 


An Account of the Cure of a Species of Madneſs, 
which was unattended with Fever. Hiſtoire de 
P Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, Þ Annte 


1734, Page 41. 


Youngs man of a good family at Scha- 

fluouſe, and about twenty-four years of 
age, having been at ſea in exceſſive hot weather, 
and having been guilty of very great exceſſes in 
drinking very ſtrong wines, was ſeized with 
madneſs during the dog-days of the year 1733, 
and was at times extremely furious, but without 
any fever. As he was at that time at Venice he 
was committed to the care of M. Michelotti, a 
celebrated phyſician of that city, who had gone 
beyond the uſual limits of his profeſſion, by 
works manifeſting a very extenſive Enowled ge 
of geometry. 

It would be totally unneceſſary to give a mi- 
nute detail of the methods which M. Michelotti, 
correſpondent of this Academy, made uſe of 
during the cure; it will be ſufficient to ſay, 
that it t confiſted only in copious and repeated 
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bleedings in the arm, feet, and alſo in the tem- 
ples by the means of leeches ; and more parti- 
cularly in a very extraordinary and almoſt ex- 
ceſſive application of cold water and ice. The 
ſmall quantity of light nouriſhment that was 
given him, ſuch as the emulſion of melon ſeeds 
or {weet almonds, though cooling in its own 
nature, was alſo cooled by art as much as poſ- 
ſible. When the patient was plunged into a 
bath of very cold water, which was often done, 
à quantity of cold water in a freezing ſtate was 
alſo ſuddenly and violently {luiced upon his head, 
which had; been previouſly ſhaved for that pur- 
poſe. As the phyſical cauſe of madneſs conſiſts 
in the animal ſpirits being in too great abun- 
dance and too violently agitated, to paſs through 
their proper channels in the ſubſtance of the 
brain, their motion becomes irregular, con- 
fuſed, and ſimilar to that of torrents which are 
not confined within their banks; M. Michelotti 
therefore endeavoured firſt to diminiſh the vo- 
lame and conſequently the force of theſe torrents, 
and afterwards to compel them to flow through 
their proper canals, by bracing up thoſe parts 
which had permitted them to overflow, by means 
of a conſiderable application of colds. This me- 
thod had the deſired effect, and on the firſt day 
of September, the patient, being thoroughly 

| cured, 
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cured, ſet out on his return to his own country, 
where the climate was more natural to him, 
and alſo leſs hot than that of Venice. 

We can ſcarcely ſuppoſe that the application 
of cold produced ſo great an effect in any other 
manner than that already given; and M. Miche- 
lotti has great reaſon to conclude from it, that 
the exhibition of Hellebore, ſo much com- 
mended by the antients for its efficacy in curing 
madneſs, would have been ill founded in the 
preſent caſe: it occaſions violent irritations in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and would only have 
augmented that diſorder and tumult which it 
was the buſineſs of the phyſician to compoſe. 
Opium ſeemed to Dave contributed ſufficiently 
to this. 


Ne LXX. 


An Account of the perfect Cure of a Furor Uterinus. 
Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences de 
Paris, Année 1704, page 22. 


M Du Verney the younger has given us the 
* following account of a remarkable cure, 

which he was happy enough to perform. 
A young lady being prevented from eſpouſing 
a man whom ſhe loved, was at firſt ſeized with 
5 deep mclancholy, and afterwards, though gra- 
dually, 
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dually, with ſuch a frenzy, that ſhe no longer 
ſet any bounds to the paſſion which tormented 
her, and which ſhe now diſcovered by a very 
libidinous and indecent behaviour. At length 
ſhe became extremely emaciated, a great num- 
ber of remedies were uſeleſsly employed, the 
diſorder had already continued five or fix months, 
and appeared deſperate, when M. Du Verney 
was called in. He began with fomenting with 
warm water the parts which were the ſource of 
this diſorder, which were apparently in a ſtate 
of very conſiderable irritation ; perceiving im- 
mediately that this produced a very good effect, 
he continued the ufe of the fomentation, and 
alſo injected a ſtrong decoction compoſed of the 
roots of black hellebore, of the lapathum, of 
nightſhade, and of marſhm allows, to which was 
alſo added ſome ſugar of lead. M. Du Verney 
likewiſe applicd to the head, which he had or- 
dered to be ſhaved, a plaiſter which alſo con- 
tained ſome of the ſugar of lead, caſtor, opium, 
and camphire. 

The violence of the diſorder being very con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed, M. Du Verney proceeded 
to employ internal medicines, and made his 
patient uſe the tincture of hiera elleborina: the 
prima viæ being cleared by this method, he or- 
dered her to take morning and evening two 

ſpoonfuls 
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ſpoonfuls of a vinous tincture, the roots of 
black hellebore, of the flowers of St. John's 
wort, and of the wild poppy, to which was 
added a little brandy, and according to the cir» 
cumſtances of the diſorder, a greater or leſs 
proportion of ſugar of lead. In about a month 
or ſix weeks the lady was perfectly cured; and 
ſince that time ſhe has not perceived the leaſt 
ſymptoms or return of her diſorder. 

As the vapours are a kind of furor, but con- 
ſiderably leſs violent and much more frequent 
than that we have juſt mentioned, M. Du Ver- 
ney aſſures us, that in every caſe of this kind, 
which is not accompanied with convulſions, he 
hath always found good effects from the uſe of 
the tincture deſcribed above; and that the ſugar 
of lead need not be added to it, unleſs when the 
patient becomes furious. With regard to thoſe 
who have convulſions, he joins to this tincture 
one of copper made with the volatile ſpirit of 
{al ammoniac, camphire, ſpirits of wine, and ver- 
degreaſe; by theſe remedies the convulſive mo- 
tions have generally been almoſt immediately 
checked: purging is alſo neceſſary as ſoon as 
poſſible, and in all theſe caſes M. Du Verney has 
found no purge better than the hiera elleborina, 
either alone, mixed with other purgatives, or in 


tincture, 
6 
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tincture, particularly for women or girls who. are 
not regular in their menſes. - | 


N' LXXI. 


An Account of a very curious Diſſection of a Nun. 
Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences de Paris, 
V Anntbe 988 page 39. 


"SIO: nun had been allied during 

eighteen years with ſuch an enormous 
ſwelling of her belly, that it was neceſſary, be- 
ſides the bandages that were uſed in order to 
ſuſtain it, for two nuns to walk backwards be- 
fore her whenever ſhe walked, in order to afliſt 
her in carrying this burthen : ſhe at length died 
at the age of forty-nine in great torment. On 
opening her body, after the integuments had 
been ſeparated from the belly, but before that 
cavity was opened, a great ſack preſented itſelf, 
which took its origin at the navel and deſcended 
almoſt to the knees; this ſack was filled with a 
quantity of different ſubſtances, ſome like lumps 
of ſoap, ſome like large pieces of fleſh, and others 
| ſimilar to the ſtones of which they make plaiſter, 
and covered with membranes; there were alſo 
formed in this ſack three bladders, each near one 
foot in length, partly filled with a yellow oily 
fluid, 
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fluid, and partly with a hard ſtony ſubſtance ; 
theſe bladders were attached to nothing except 
near their mouths. It was alſo remarked that 
between the ſkin and the muſcles, which, toge- 
ther with their common integuments, were al- 
moſt entirely- conſumed, they found a quantity 
of other, little ſtones, hard like ſquare pieces of 
white marble, one,of which had points like the 
' rowel of a ſpur. 

Thg cavity of the abdomen * 1 it 
was obſerved that the bowels were infolded 
withig another great ſack, which originated from 
the firſt of the lumbar vertebræ, to which it 
was firmly attached; it was filled with different 
ſubſtances ſimilar to thoſe obſerved in the for- 
mer, and alſo contained three or four quarts of 
a yellow coloured water: the diaphragm was 
ftrongly preſſed upon by this ſack, and the 
heart was made almoſt flat. 

Theſe very remarkable facts were communi- 
cated to the Academy by M. Lemery; they are 
however not ſo very extraordinary on account of 
the ſpecies of theſe productions, as on account 
of their monſtrous bulk. | 
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M 


the inteſtinal canal of a woman, a ſtone of 


an inch in diameter, and an inch and a half in 


length, which ſo exactly filled the paſſage of this 
tube, that the fœcal matter was not permitted to 
paſs by it. This fact is a very ſingular one, as 
the inteſtines do not ſeem a proper place for the 


production t ſtones: this was certainly too large 
to have been formed, ſuch as M. LEmery diſ- 


covered it, in the gall bladder, and to have af- 
terwards paſſed through the ductus communis 


choledochus; we can therefore only ſuppoſe it 
o have been much leſs when it paſſed through 
at duct, and that it had acquired its very con- 


 fiderable ſize within the inteſtines. 
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